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PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZING AND 
CONDUCTING EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 





THE CHANGING SCENE 

Changes m educational philosophy, theory, and practice within 
the past century have brought so called extracurricular activities 
into ever-mcreasing prominence in the modern school program 
Shannon ^ points out that school activities have experienced four 
stages of development they were (1) suppressed, (2) tolerated, 
(3) used as bait for the curriculum, and (4) fostered as worthy 
ends in themselves 

Shannon also suggests that the vanishing division between 
curricular and extracurricular is probably only a matter of time 
and practice among schools 

There is much evidence that the shape of things to come may 
be quite as predicted by Shannon Certainly it is quite evident that 
the schools of today represent the varying in-between statuses 
suggested, and there is an overwhelming flood of evidence that 
teachers today are engaged in sponsoring an ever-mcreasmg num- 
ber of extraclass activities m vaiymg stages of integration with 
the curriculum 

Where Do You Fit into the Picture? If you are a business 
teacher, the chances are that you are very closely akin to the 
hypothetical prospective business teacher who was drawn up in 

* J R Shannon ‘ Cumcular and ‘cxtracnmcular/ ” School Actioities, xxxiil 
(March, 1952), 229 
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the heht of the suinniary statements made and the conclusions 
drawn concerning the data presented m a recent study Insofar 
as his relationships to extraclass activities sponsorships were con 
cerned these facts were discovered 


TIIE PROSPECTIVE BUSINESS TEACHER AND EXTRACLASS ACnVITIES 

1 The prospective business teicher has a 9 to 1 probability that he 
will sponsor some extracurricular activity 

2 The eight activities he is most likely to sponsor are these 

service duplicating a club 

a class bclcet sales 

a homeroom ^ yearbook 

a school paper assemblies 

He has a 30 to 60 per cent chance of sponsoring some of these 
particular activities 

S The prospective business teacher will sponsor more activities if 
he teaches in a medium sized school than he will if he teaches m 
a large or i ery large school 

4 There is a 67 per cent chance that the prospective business teacher 
will enjoy his extraclass sponsorships 

5 There is a possibility that the prospective business teacher may 
receive extra pay for certain of his extraclass sponsorships His 
best chances of receiving this extra pay he in the medium sized 
schools he is least likely to receive extra pay m the small schools 

6 The prospective business teacher has about a 50 per cent chance 
that he will have no training to prepare him for his extraclass 
sponsorships He will have about a 25 per cent chance that he will 
have had a college course dealing with extiaclass activities and 
about a 25 per cent chance that he will have participated in extra 
class activities while m college 

7 Among the difficulties that the prospective business teacher will 
encounter may be these 

o Individual pupils participate in loo manj activities 
b He will be required to give more time to activities than he can 
spare 

c He may lack training m sponsoring the actvity or activities 


Helen H Green A Study of the Belationships Which Exist Between the Prob 
lems Encountered by High School Business Teachers m Sponsoring Extra Class 
Activities and the Preparation for Sponsor ng Extra Class AchviUes Offered by 
Selected Business Education Departments in Teacher Training Institutions Ed D 
dissertation Michigan State University 1955 
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d He may encounter, among other difficulties, those caused by 
some time factor 

8 The prospective teacher is lihely to have clearly in mind some 
well defined aims and values of extraclass activities 

9 The prospective business teacher will almost without exception, 
try to improve himself for his extraclass sponsorships 

10 The prospective business teacher will have suggestions, after he 
becomes a teacher in the field for the improvement of the tram- 
ing which IS being offered by the business education departments 
in the teacher training institutions for extraclass activities spon- 
sorships 

Look again at that first item— the 9 to 1 chance that a business 
teacher has to sponsor some extraclass activity— and you know it 
IS true, whether you are already engaged in teaching or about to 
begin The activities you are engaged in (or the question on the 
application blank— What extraclass activities are you prepared 
to sponsor?’) make you well aware of the truth of the situation 
You, as a very real unhypothetical business teacher, are most cer- 
tainly a sponsor of extraclass activities All God’s chillun got 
shoes,” says the old spiritual, and "All God’s chillun— especially 
if they happen to be business teachers— got extracurricular activi 
ties,’ you say Good business teachersi You are one of those good 
business teachers You have extracurricular sponsorships It is for 
you, the busy business teachers throughout the land, that this book 
is avritten It is hoped that it will help you cope more easily and 
successfully with the ever increasing number of activities that 
you as business teachers are called upon to sponsor 

Gefftng Straight to the Matter at Hand For your purposes, you 
are not particularly interested in discussing the history of extra- 
class activities and the impressive statistics dealing with their 
phenomenal growth, or m sophisms and wrangles as to whether 
or when a thing is curricular, co curricular, or extracurricular 
You arc quite rcad> to assume that, like the automobile, extraclass 
activities are here to stay 

You arc willing to accept, loo, the fact that, like the automobile, 
cxtraclass activities make tremendous differences in the lives of 
students as well as of teachers— differences that in many wavs arc 
similar to those created bv the automobile Extraclass activities 
have broadened honzons, increased vision, extended the bounda- 
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ries of ordinary knowledge, and enriched daUy lives. Lil'e the 
automobile, they have the potential to wreak harm if ungmded, 
roisBoided, or allowed to run themselves. Like the automobile, 
certain models become obsolete and need to be traded in or 
up-to-date models; or sometimes, just plain scrapped. ^ 
Unlike obsolete automobiles, unfortunately, obsolete activities 
are not always so apparent at a casual glance. For that reason, 
you need to take a good look at extraclass activities and to ap- 
praise their true value. You may find that your philosophy, your 
organization, or your method of contributing to the whole extra- 
class program needs overhauling- 
Iw addition to examining the chassis^ you need to take a good 
look under the hood to see whether or not all operational parts 
are in good order and working effectively. Such an examination 
might reveal the “why” factor that is keeping certain extraclass 
activities from giving the results you are after. Once you discover 
what is wrong, you will probably be able to go about getting an 
effective repair job. 


PRINCIPLES ON WHICH EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 
SHOULD BE BASED 

You probably agree that the emerging philosophy of education 
and newer concepts of the laws of learning are parent to the 
principles on which extraclass activities should be based. Consider 
such philosophical tenets as “It is the whole child that we educate, 
not just his intellect,” and “There are individual differences in 
children, and the needs of each can better be met by broadening 
the program to meet these needs.” Consider also such concepts 
as “We learn to do by doing,” “The pupil learns best when moti- 
vation and drive come from within, and “There are natural 
impulses and interests at various stages of growth and develop- 
ment.” These fit the over-all objectives of the extraclass-activities 
program like a glove. 

If you agree with ffiese concepts and tenets, you can set up 
certain principles on which extracurricular activities should be 
founded. In turn, these principles may serve as criteria for testing 
not only whether or not a thing goes into the program but also 
whether or not it goes out when it ceases to be in line with your 
principles and guides. 
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A set of such principles, stated very simply, are these: 

1. Activities should answer a need. 

2. Activities should be in accord with democratic principles. 

3. Activities should be suited to the age of the group. 

4. Activities should be student sponsored and faculty supervised. 

5. Activities should provide equal opportunity for all to participate 
in democratic experiences within some group. 

6. No activity that does not have administrative approval should be 
allowed in the school. 

7. Activities require time for direction and supervision; dierefore 
some regular school time should be set aside for their direction, 
organization, and functioning. 

8. Activities should be carried on with as little additional expense to 
the individual as possible. 

9. Activities should be co-operatively set up by the administration, 
teachers, and students. 

Two more principles that might be added— with considerable 
reservation— have been stated so frequently that they almost be- 
long in the cliche group. The first of these, you immediately 
qualify with a ^‘Whenever possible.** “Whenever possible, extra- 
curricular activities should grow out of the curriculum activities 
and return to them, thus enriching the curriculum.** Hie second 
of these, “Extracurricular activities should help the child to do 
better the desirable things he is going to do anyway,” doesn*t go 
quite far enough for you, perhaps. You may want to go one step 
further and suggest that these activities may help him to discover 
some desirable things that he might not have found all by himself. 

If you would examine critically each activity in your extracur- 
ricular program in the light of these simple principles, you might 
have the basis for overhauling your program right away. 

VALUES IN EXTRACUnmCULAR ACTIVITIES 

If someone asked you to name the one most important value of 
an extracurricular activity, you would probably feel hard pressed 
to answer. You might well parry the question with “That de- 
pends,*’ and you would be right. It does depend upon a variety 
of factors. You would need the ans\vcrs to a number of questions 
before you could pick out intelligently the one best or most im- 
portant value. Even then, your answer might hold for only one 
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specific situation Thank your lucky stars that you don’t need to be 
concerned with selecting the one best value, but you do need to 
be concerned with the whole array of values inherent in extra 
curricular activities 

teachers and educators to hst for ) 0 u 
list If v* and you will come up with a startling 
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■•Break these down still further into one- or two-word thumb- 
uil descriptions, and you get the development of good human 
^dations, of desirable personality and character traits, of good 
ork habits, of social consciousness and acceptable social be- 
.avior, of training in democratic citizenship responsibilities and 
jactices, of practical business acumen (remember those money- 
aising projects?), of wise use of skill in communications. 

: Values Accruing to the Teachers, the Administration, the 
jchool, and the Community, Inherent in the values accruing to 
;he students, are, of coiurse, values also accruing to the teachers, 
he administration, the school, and the community. It could not be 
)therwise. But these should always be considered the by-product 
/alues; that is, extracurricular activities should exist primarily 
it all times for what they do for the student— they must be built 
jpon what the student has or is and upon what he needs. The 
ictivity program must never be imposed by an overzealous ad- 
ministrator or by sponsors because they feel it would be good for 
public relations or for some other personal reason. The students* 
needs must always come first in building the program; but it is 
impossible to do desirable things with and for the students with- 
out affecting the teachers, the administration, the whole school, 
and the community. The values to the student mushroom like an 
atomic cloud of good— giving off radio-active particles of good— 
Atvd .vihr sOar AnV Ah? *faV-«nn?’ vViiV xjsAnnd Xh? 

and effectively administered program does these things over and 
beyond its values for the student; 

Gives each department of instrucKon a chance for practical application 
of principles learned therein. 

Gives teachers a chance to exercise initiative and ingenuity in teaching. 
Builds better teacher-pupil relationships. 

Makes school more attractive to students. 

Provides an excellent guidance medium. 

Develops a stronger and better school spirit. 

Helps keep the community and home informed concerning over-all 
school program. 

Encourages the development of high standards of achievement. 
Enables the school to keep its offerings more in line with present-day 
philosophy of education and modem concepts of learning. 

Helps build desirable public relations. 
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You need not stop to discuss each of these by-produ^ct values, 
hut It would be well to stop and ask 'How well does the activity 
prosiam in my school contribute to each of these values? and 
a second question, which brings the matter even closer home, 
‘How effective is the activity, or activities, which I sponsor in 
making such values become a reality m my school? 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER 
The teacher or sponsor is the key person m the extracurricular- 
activities program As a teacher or sponsor, you play a dual role: 
you are a representative of adinmistration; yet, at the same time, 
you are part and parcel of the activity group Like a noncom- 
missioned officer in the army, you represent the somewhat re- 
moved top command, while being actively m the thick of things 
with the recruits And, as an army is no better or more effective 
in its attack than are its noncommissioned officers, so an activity 
program reaches no higher level or quality than that of its spon- 
sorship Activities invariably bog down when sponsorship is 
apathetic, they flourish when it is enthusiastic, mterested, and 
sympathetic 

It IS your role as a teacher today not only to he a sponsor for at 
least some extraclass activity, but to regard such sponsorship on 
your part as both a privilege and a duty You must be fully cogni- 
2ant of the place of extracurricular activities in the whole educa- 
tional philosophy of today As was pointed out m the beginning 
of this chapter, "What extracurricular activities can you sponsor? ’ 
IS a common enough question on the application blanks that 
teachers fill out today It is a fair question 
Teaching today is no longer a mere matter of classroom per- 
formance, of paper grading of examination, and of grade giving 
Remember the philosophy "We educate the whole child” that 
you were talking about a few moments ago? That philosophy im- 
plies that extracurricular activities are a part of the day’s work 
if the teacher is to devote his time, energy, ingenuity, and ability 
to the development of the whole child Today’s teacher must 
fully recognize this The teacher who wants to be a good teacher 
should not have an attitude only of acceptance, but instead one 
of eagerness to participate m the program Such an eagerness on 
your part (for you are a teacher who wants to be a good teacher) 
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carries with it a willingness to prepare yourself to sponsor a va- 
riety of activities and to have an open-minded attitude toward 
extracurricular activities. All this is not enough. The role of the 
teacher today in the extracurricular program calls for still 
more. 

“More?” you say, “Did you ever hear of the day’s having only 
twenty-four hours? or of the fact that even teachers have a limit 
of endurance and a breaking point? You just try piling on any- 
thing more, and ‘something’s gotta give,’ as the song says.” 

You are right on all counts. Yes, there is more; and certainly 
something has to give, as you pointed out, since days are just 
twenty-four hours long and even teachers do have breaking points 
where time and expenditure of effort are concerned. 

If you are to assume your proper role as sponsor of certain extra- 
class activities today, you as a business teacher must know much 
more about actual classroom methods and performance than 
ever before. 

The something that has to give is mediocre classroom per- 
formance. Today’s teacher simply does not have time to be a poor 
teacherl You must gain time through superior teaching, in order to 
have time for the extraclass activities. You must be a master at 
utilizing all the wonderful and effective teaching aids at your 
command today. Through their use, you can teach more in less 
time; and you gain freedom and time along with achieving better 
results. You gain still more time and freedom from ordinary 
classroom work by believing in and applying the concept that a 
teacher should never do anything for a child or group that the 
child or group can do for themselves. Also, you, as today’s teacher, 
learn to teach more and test less. This cuts paper grading. 

In addition, you will undoubtedly save yourself much time for 
more important things as you become more skillful in applying 
work simplification procedures to many of the tasks connected 
with classroom routines. This is an area in whieh the elassroom 
teacher, as a rule, lags behind the office worker. As one of today’s 
teaehers, you should ask yourself about many tasks, “How can I 
streamline this?” “Is there a short cut?” “A one best way?” “Does 
this really need to be done at all?" “Am I the one who should do 
this?” “Is this something a student should do? or a group of stu- 
dents, perh.nps?” 
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These questions lead to stiU others that will open up new areas 
of freed time Questions such as ‘ What is the best possible use 
I can make of this particular period of time for and with my 
students? What will be the probable ultimate value of this par- 
tieular assignment or activity for the students? Which activity 
will contribute more to the optimum development of the whole 
cliild? 

It IS your role as today’s teacher to ask yourself questions such 
as these and to act in accordance with the best answers that you 
find to them When )OU do, you will probably find yourself doing 
a far better job of teaching than you have ever done before, albeit 
you will be grading far fewer papers, doing far less of the things 
that students can do for themselves, and spending far less time on 
routine work than formerly In all probability, )Ou will see extra- 
curricular activities in their proper perspective, because you will 
have found time for them Fmdmg and making that time is a part 
of the teacher’s role 

Let us assume that you understand the place of extracurricular 
activities in the school program, that you are willing, even eager, 
to prepare yourself to assume sponsorship of certain activities, 
that you have mastered the subject matter and methods so that 
you have available the necessary time for these activities Yet 
all this IS not enough, you need to possess certain other quahfica 
tions m order to play your extracurricular role well 
It goes without saying that you need stamina and vitality, en- 
thusiasm, insight, and initiative— and patiencel You need to be 
armed with a knowledge of adolescent psychology and of basic 
principles of guidance and counseling You need to have a sympa- 
thetic attitude toward teen agers and an ability to remember how 
trivial were some of the temfic problems you yourself battled 
with at that age You need to be a confident person-one who can 
inspire confidence in unsure adolescents, one who can command 
respect, and one who can discipline effectively You will need to 
be interested m many things and to have an adaptability that will 
enable you to get along with all types of personalities You need 
a zest for living, indefatigable energy, and a superb sense of 
humor— all encased in the proverbial hide as thick as a rhi- 
nocerosl ’ You need to know some of the rudimentary techniques 
of sponsoring an organization (Certain of these will be discussed 
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in the next chapter ) Most of all, perhaps, you need to have a deep 
and genuine liking for working with people— especially pupils 

THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR 

If the teacher s role in the extracurricular program may be rep- 
resented by that of the noncommissioned officer, the administrator 
represents the top command The ultimate responsibility for the 
leadership, organization, operation, and success or failure of the 
entire program rests on him In final analysis, his is the planning, 
the CO ordmating, the clarification of policy, the delegation of 
responsibilities and their concomitant authorities He is the "fall ’ 
guy, the man at the base of the gymnasts’ pyramid, and the whole 
program will be steady and sure or wobbly and weak according 
to how he executes his role of supporting the whole structure 

This does not mean that it is "all up to him” in a literal or 
physical sense The better the administrator, the better will he 
be at delegating to competent, carefully selected individuals the 
responsibilities and authorities for various phases of the program 
How he gets things accomplished is up to him, but these he must 
be accountable for 

1 To see that the educational philosophy and aims of the program 
are crystallized and stated and that those persons concerned with 
the program are aware of what these are 

2 To direct and initiate the program 

3 To make provision for the development of a policy to govern the 
extracurricular program and to see that all activities conform to 
that policy 

4 To provide adequate space, time, and facilities for carrying out 
the program 

5 To see that the control of the activities remains within the school 
proper 

6 To make equitable and reasonable dislnbution, insofar as possible, 
of the extracurricular sponsorships among the teachers 

7 To work for equitable distribution of extra pay for extracurricular 
actixities, if extra pay is a part of the pohej of the school or region 

8 To keep abreast of trends m extracurricular activities, that is, 
philosophy, policy, training of sponsors, extra pay, organization, 
relation to the curriculum proper, needs of students, etc 

9 To appraise and evaluate the program sun c) mg actixitics to find 
the strengths and weaknesses, asking such questions as "What 
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areas ot mlerest are lacking in the program?' “Whom docs the 
proeram reach? ’ ‘ Whom does it missK . -i . . 

10 To make available to teachers and counselors pertinent literature 
and to provide opportunities for in service training in extracur- 
ricular activities sponsorships 

11 To employ teachers who have had some training m cxtraclass 
sponsorships or who exhibit a willingness to learn 

12 To see that a proper balance is mnmtamed bctxvecn curricular 
and extracurricular activities, as well as between various phases of 
the extracurricular program itself 

13 To see that the community understands the aims and philosophy 
of the program 

14 To promote the program among the students 

15 To seek adequate financial support for the program 

16 To support the sponsors of the various activities and to leave the 
details of sponsorship up to the sponsors whom he has delegated 
as competent individuals for the jobs 


That last point deserves special emphasis All too often, the 
administrator delegates the responsibility to a sponsor and then 
“kibitzes” on every move The administrators important job lies 
in selecting the sponsor and, having done that, in leaving the de- 
tails of the job up to him Replied one teacher recently to a query 
concerning extracurricular activities 

The administrator m this school kills all initiative in sponsors- 
and takes all the fun out of sponsoring anything, too He gives you a 
job to do-but what you do is never good enough Always the comment 
is, ‘ That was fine-sur il would have been better if '—and then follows 
a whole hne of criticisms When he gels through with you, you know 
that nothing you did was the way he thought it should have been done 


The good administrator, once he has delegated the job, will 
stand by ready to help if called upon, but he will not direct the 
show He will realize that the extracurricular program is not the 
work of any one person, that he cannot do it all, but he will not 
dodge the fact that the ultimate responsibility for the whole 
program is his It is up to him to see that all those involved, 
teachers, students, and commumty, are aware of their roles and 
that they become aware of the worth of the program When this 
appreciation is developed, enthusiastic and intelligent support 
and participation are sure to follow 
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Maintaining a ’‘Balance'* in Out-of’class Activities. In ques- 
tioning a group of business teachers concerning the difficulties 
they encountered in sponsoring extracurricular activities, the 
author discovered that many of the difficulties listed were the 
result of an imbalance of one sort or another. Here are some of 
the comments: 

The only activities around here that get any support or attention are 
athletics, and they get too much. 

The students belong to too many organizations with the result that 
they contribute very little in the way of effective participation in any 
one of them. 

We have a marvelous extracurricular program, I guess. The trouble 
is, that’s about all we’ve got. 

Still other comments were these: 

Our program is well organized and sponsored, but the people who 
need it most never seem to be a part of it. 

The student leadership is confined to too small a group. The same 
little cliques run everything. 

Our biggest problem is lack of student leadership. They sit back and 
let the sponsors do all the work. 

Our problem is getting some sort of equitable distribution of spon- 
sorships among all the teachers. Some teachers are overworked with too 
many sponsorships; others never do anything but their regular class- 
work. 

We started out to do some service mimeographmg for the teachers 
and occasionally for the PTA. Now everybody in the school and town 
expects free stenographic help for all odd jobs. 

My biggest problem is that I never had any training for sponsoring 
anything. But I am expected to sponsor a club, to sponsor the school 
newspaper, and to direct the class play. After the first time through 
each of these, it won’t be so bad, I guess— but why wasn’t I taught to 
do these things in some methods course or other? 

I love sponsoring extracurricular activities, but with six classes a day, 
all different preparations, I simply haven’t the time to do a good job 
as sponsor. 

The list could go on and on, but those are enough to give a 
rather clear picture of the ways in which the extracurricular ac- 
tivities can get out of balance. Or to state it positively, they give 
a basis for establishing a check upon the ways in which the extra- 
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cutriCTlar activities need to be kept in balance If yi 
down the list of these complaints and wrote a positi 
for rectifying the imbalance that each represents, you 
up with a list like this 
A balance must be maintained 

1 Among the various activities offered A program should not give 

lopsided emphasis to one particular phase of interest, such as 
athletics , 

2 Between the physical limitations of time, ability, energy, * 
interests of a student and the number of activities in which he can 
participate beneficially 

3 Between the extracurricular activities and the curriculum proper 
They should complement each other rather than obliterate or inter 
fere with each other 

4 Between those students who monopolize the leadership and those 
who ate never reached by the program 

5 Between teacher domination of activities and the development of 
student leadership 

6 Between teachers who are ovcrxvorlced because of too many spon 
sorships and teachers who sponsor none 

7 Between developing a spirit of service on the part of students 
through their extraclass activities and letting them be exploited 
through their service 

8 Between training teachers for classroom performance only and 
loading them with activities they are totally unprepared to handle 

9 Between what a teacher can reasonably be expected to do and what 
that teacher is assigned to do 

It IS indeed highly improbable that any activity program will 
ever reach a state of perfect equilibrium among all the attendant 
forces that play upon it Such equiUbiium would, indeed, be 
highly undesirable, for maintaining such a state would probably 
entail a great deal of standing still and a static extracurricular 
program would be no more in keepmg with present day educa- 
tional philosophy than a static curriculum The extracurricular 
program like a camel, is going to be constantly momentanly 
off balance as it moves forward~but only momentarily-if the 
program is administered m such a way that no one force can 
exert a greater influence than any other force 

A careful analysis of an extracurricular activities program in 


)u ran right 
ve principle 
would come 
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the light of these principles and a subsequent remedying of de- 
fects thus discovered should result in a well-balanced extracur- 
ricular-activities program. 
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SECTION 1 


TYPES OF CLUBS 


SEASONS FOR HAVING CLUBS 

The reasons for having a club of any kind are very similar to 
the values to be found in extracurricular activities in general. A 
club is a vehicle for attaining many of these values. You jot down 
your reasons and come up with a list like this; 

Reasons for Having Any Kind of Gluh, A club is 

1. A means of getting together those with like interests to further those 
interests 

2. An opportunity to extend classroom activity 

3. A way of providing greater opportunity for developing leadership 

4. A chance to try out special abilities, to experiment with ideas and 
things 
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5 An outlet for that basic need of belonging, which is particularly 
Strong m growing boys and girls 

6 A means of developing a sense of social consciousness, of sern^. 
and of CO operation further than classroom participation may have 

7 An opportunity to practice democrabc principles of group control 

8 An effective medium for gethng to know students better 

A business dub is a vehicle for obtammg these values m a more 
specialized area Your list of reasons for having a business club 
would be a bit more specialized like tins 

Reasons for Houing a Business Ciuh. A business club should 


1 Help achieve better understanding on the part of students of every- 
day business and economic practices, procedures, and conditions 

2 Help achieve better understanding and liaison between the schools 
and the business world 

3 Provide students with an additional prestige credential when appV' 
ing for a joh 

4 Give opportunity for experience in operating not only as a part of a 
local, but also as a part of a national and state organization (All 
your club has to do to capitalize on this last opportunity is to become 
a member of FBLA There is added incentive and interest m any 
club when it goes national ") 


A club sponsor who is fully cognizant of the underlying reasons 
for having clubs, especially for having a business club, will be a 
more effective sponsor than one who is not aware of the part the 
club can play in the lives of its members and m the total school 
picture Knowing why and how clubs can be instrumental in the 
constructive growth and development of club members is one of 
the pnmary responsibilities of the sponsor of a club 


KINDS OF BUSINESS CLUBS 

Clubs can be classified in several ways by size, by orgamza- 
tion, by membership, by purpose, by limitations and restrictions, 
and by functions Each of the various classifications may be 
meaningful under a given situation depending on what informa- 
tion one IS seeking concerning the club 

By Fimcfjon or Purpose. One can find a variety of business 
clubs throughout the land There are Typing Clubs, Stenography 
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Clubs, Accounting Club, Betailing Clubs, Future Teachers Clubs, 
Future Business Teachers Clubs, Marketing Clubs, Management 
Clubs— to name a few. Sometimes several of these are grouped 
together under one head; such as. Business Education Club or 
Business Administration Club, or Commercial Club. 

By Size. Clubs may be thought of as a single unit or as a section 
of a larger group or whole. 

Bij Membership. Clubs may have open membership or invita- 
tional membership; there may or may not be prerequisites for 
membership other than interest; they may have active and alumna 
members, honorary and/or associate members. Membership may 
be limited or unlimited. 

By Organization. Clubs are usually categorized as local clubs or 
as affiliated chapters or units of a state or national federation or 
organization. As sponsor of the business club, you would do well 
to consider the advantages accruing to the club through affiliation 
with a national organization of business clubs. 

The outstanding national organization of clubs in business edu- 
cation at the high school level is without question the Future 
Business Leaders of America. It also has chapters at tire collegiate 
level. 

Two other organizations, at college level, of interest to business- 
education majors are the honoraries. Pi Omega Pi, honorary fra- 
ternity for prospective business teachers, and Pi Gamma Nu, 
women’s national honorary society in business. 

AH business teachers would do well to be acquainted with the 
organization, purposes, activities, and restrictions of these various 
kinds of business clubs. They may then help their students 
decide whether or not it would be advantageous for their club to 
“go national”; whether or not their club and its members meet 
the eligibility requirements of the national affiliation; and whether 
or not affiliation may be had upon request or upon invitation. Two 
of the three types of business clubs mentioned here are described 
briefly below, in order to give this information to those not 
familiar with these clubs. The constitutions of both FBLA and 
Pi Omega Pi are given in the section on “Writing the Constitu- 
tion,” not only to provide the reader with sample constitutions. 
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but also to familmnze further the rs^cTubs”^ 

organizational structure of these two Ws of business clubs 

What the FBtA Is. The following material was obtained from 
the FBLA headquarters 


Condensed Information about 
Future Business Leaders of America 

1. Sponsored by a department of the NEA, the United Business Edu- 
cation Association— with affiliated professional associations serving 
every state m the nation 
ethical and constructive educabonal objectives 
financial backing and educabonal leadership 

2 Over 1,100 chapters of FBLA now in high schools and colleges 

3 Printed FBLA Forum mailed to over 28,000 members and sponsors 

4 First chapter organized in 1942 

5 Annual nabonal conventions— Chicago, 1952, Washington, D C , 
1953, Dallas, 1954, Chicago, 1955, Washington, D C , 1956, Dallas, 
1957 

6 Democratically organized Cot all business students 

7 Services of full term executive director in NEA Building, Washing- 
ton, D C 

8 Devoted to youth development and community service 

9 An educational sponsor, committee, or sponsoring chapter in your 
state 

10 State conventions now regularly held in many states 

11 Local chapter operates under its own constitution 

assistance of model consbtutions provided 
liberal flexibility to provide for local condibons 
assistance and approval by sponsors an your state 

12 Each chapter decides upon and adopts its own projects and pro 
grams 

emphasis on youth guidance, service, and community relabons 
pnnted bsts of suggested projects provided as an aid 

13 Hundreds of business teachers already trained for FBLA sponsor- 
ship 

over 200 business teacher trammg colleges members of UBEA 
over 70 colleges mamtam FBLA chapters, training sponsors 
and 6,500 business teachers hold individual UBEA memberships 

14 The FBLA Handbook gives more complete anformabon and aid 

technical mformabon about FBLA 

suggestions for orgaraTang and operating a chapter 
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suggested projects, constitutions, ceremonies, programs, etc, 
state and national directories of chapters and officers 
answers many other questions about FBLA 
costs $1.50— or may be borrowed from your state sponsor 

If interested in further information communicate with your 
state sponsor or write to Hollis Guy, FBLA Executive Director, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. G. 

Questions and Ans^vers Concerning Collegiate Chapters of FBLA 

1. Q. Are there special provisions in die FBLA organization that apply 

to collegiate chapters only? 

A. Yes, the National Council for Business Education has provided 
for special concessions to collegiate chapters of FBLA so as to 
secure the most effective operation under the conditions that 
may be present in the individual college. 

2. Q. Is the FBLA organization designed for operation in both college 

and high schools? 

A. Yes, particularly in junior colleges and four-year teacher train- 
ing colleges. 

S. Q, What provision, if any, is made for not requiring the three 
“degrees” in a collegiate chapter? (See pages 44-45 for discus- 
sion of degrees of membership.) 

A. Collegiate chapters are not required to use the different degrees 
which are listed for the use of high school FBLA chapters. 
However, if collegiate chapters wish to use the degrees, they 
may do so. A few of the collegiate chapters do use the degrees. 

4. Q. When the degree provision is not used, which pin or key are 

collegiate chapter members privileged to wear? 

A. The member may wear any of the pins or the gold key depend- 
ing on his wishes. The collegiate chapter may establish local 
requirements for the different types of pins if it desires. 

5. Q. If a collegiate chapter has a name for its present business club 

that it wishes to retain after becoming a chapter of FBLA, may 
it do so? 

A. Yes, a choice in the selection of a name is permitted. For ex- 
ample, one college requested that its business club be granted 
permission to retain the title of “Chamber of Commerce” as a 
part of the title. The name they chose was “Chamber of Com- 
merce, A Chapter of the Future Business Leaders of America,” 
and locally it was usually referred to as the “FBLA Chamber of 
Commerce” or “Chamber of Commerce.” 
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a. Three semester hours in education 
h. Twelve semester hours in business 
3. Scholarship requirements as determined by local chapters standard 
of “superior” which is approved by the National Council. 

How to Form a Chapter 

1. Chapters can be installed at colleges that have a recognized cur- 
riculum for preparing business teachers. Prospective chapters must 
serve a probationary period of six months before being admitted to 
membership. 

2. For detailed information contact: 

Miss Hulda Vaaler 

Organizer of Pi Omega Pi 
University of South Dakota 
Vermillion, South Dakota 
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It is to be hoped that there is some established policy by which 
clubs can be brought into being. If not, this will be a wonderful 
project for your club to undertake after it has been organized and 
is on its feet— the project of helping establish a policy by which 
new extracurricular activities are brought into being. 

Such a policy might well require that a request for the club s 
establishment be submitted in \vriting to the student governing 
body, the faculty, and the administration. (This is not to imply 
that faculty is not a part of administration.) The request should 
be signed by a designated number of students and must contain 
(a) a statement of why the club is desired, (h) a statement 
that the club serves a unique need, duphcating no other curricular 
or extracurricular activity in its efforts, and (c) a tentative state- 
ment of objectives. 

The mechanics of getting started actually takes the group a 
long way toward some of their objectives. The act of crystallizing 
their thinking, working co-operatively in getting the petition drawn 
up, signed, and submitted is a neat little series of exercises in the 
development of leadership, of drawing up and carrying out a plan, 
of doing clear and critical thinking, of working co-operatively, of 
making decisions. It may take two or three meetings, but should 
not drag out too long; get the club going while the enthusiasm is 
high. The first meeting may have resulted when some of the stu- 
dents asked you to meet with them to talk about forming a club— 
or perhaps you volunteered to help them when you overheard 
them saying, “Gee, I wish we liad a business club; Pittsfield does.” 

A few nights later, when the most interested students meet in 
your room, you are there— carefully ready with questions and 
answers. Only you don’t let on that you have arrived at the 
answers; you let them find out the answers for themselves— but 
you need to know where the group is heading. For instance, “Is 
it possible to have such a club in this community?” “Which kind 
of a business club would best lit the students’ needs?” “Will the 
administration be sympathetic or hostile to the formation of the 
club?” “Why is the group asking for such a club?” “What are 
worthy objectives that the club might serve?” 

Who Takes the Initiative? How much initiative the group will 
take at this initial meeting and how much you prod them into 
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ably because it is accomplishing things so slowly. The whole 
project gets off to a dull and apatlietic start. The old sayings “Well 
begun is half done,” “Nothing succeeds like success,” “Strike while 
the iron is hot” all apply. Granted that democratic procedures are 
violated a bit when the sponsor railroads through a chairman pro 
tern; the final results, however, are more to the good than to the 
bad, if such raihoading gets the project well started. 

The good sponsor senses when he must subtly “call the plays” 
to keep the ball rolling. The more opportunity his group has for 
democratic participation within the limits of its capacity for as- 
suming the required responsibilities, the less frequently will he 
have to “send in a play from the bench.” But the sponsor who 
calmly says, “It is all up to them; they must make all the deci- 
sions,” without at times suggesting some decisions, is dodging his 
responsibility to help the group grow toward a level where it can 
participate more fully. 

THE ORGANIZATION MEETING 

With the chairman pro tern (Mary in this case) duly installed, 
the meeting gets under way. Again the amount of practice in 
democratic participation and procedures that Mary has had will 
determine just how much of a back seat you as sponsor may take. 
If Mary has grown up in core-curriculum classes and club work, 
she can just about take over. If she has had no such practice— or 
a very limited amount— the sponsor may have to come through 
with some leading questions. Mary, standing before the group, a 
willing but bewildered temporary chairman, probably looks up 
and giggles self-consciously and says, “What do I do now?” 

“That’s a very good question,” you say, “Just what do you do? 
Do you think you might write on the board a list of things that 
the club intends to accomplish, so that the group can discuss 
them? Would you like to suggest someone to rvrite them down as 
the group suggests them?” 

Even though you are really telling Mary what to do, you phrase 
it in the form of a question, so that it really comes out as Mary’s 
idea. 

Helping the Group That Has Had More Training. If the group 
desiring to form a club is a little further along the road of demo- 
cratic participation, a prior meeting with the student who seems 
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action ever so gently will depend on how much practice the stu 
dents have had in group and project work and in democratic 
participation throughout their school life If you anticipate that 
selecting a chairman pro tem will take up the whole first meeting, 
don't hesitate to say. ‘ Just to get us started without too much 
delay, why don’t we let Mary act as our temporary chairman, in 
that ^^ay we won’t waste time voting on candidates for an office 
tint isn’t going to exist after we get started” (Notice, you said 
‘\\e”, and notice also that you picked out Mary, because she has 
demonstrated leadership ability m class ) 

DEMOCRATIC PLANmNG 

Right here and now )ou slop and clarify your thinking a bit 
concerning “democratic participation” and “teacher-pupil plan 
ning Idcall), since the public school is the great common de- 
nominator for training our citizenry m the principles of democratic 
living, all school acti\ ities— especially the so called extracurricular 
ones— should be run in strict accord with democratic principles 
and practices Practically and realistically, however, the ideal has 
to be modified inasmuch as no group of adolescent students is 
likely to be read) to assume the responsibility that goes hand in 
hind \Mth absolutely democratic participation m its activities It 
IS \er) important tint the sponsor— especially the young, inexperi- 
enced one-reahze this, otherwise, he will be defeating the very 
purpose of his sponsorship A group that is forced to make deci- 
sions democraticall), which arc beyond their capacities or judg- 
ments at the particular moment, are not receiving proper or 
cffcctiNC training in democratic participation They are just being 
fnistratcd 

The Other Side of the Argument. You will, however, hear the 
opposition sa}ing Well, when is a better time to let them learn 
to operate dcmocraticall)? How can they run a club if they can’t 
c\cn set up a chiinmn pro tem? \Miat if it does take them two 
or three meetings to start getting something done?” Those are 
good points, all of them, at least on the surface. But they don’t 
stand up under close scrutiny 

Wlnt Inppcns if students talc three or four meetings to get 
under ua) at this particular stage of tlie game? Interest lags, 
boredom sets m-compicte frustration overcomes the group, prob- 
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activities, the thought may never occur to them that they could 
have a business club, or that they would benefit from it and enjoy 
one. Certainly it might never occur to them that they could initiate 
one. If you teach in large schools with well-organized activities 
programs or in schools whose students come largely from demo- 
cratically run elementary schools, such probability may seem far 
removed from any real situation; but if you teach in entirely 
different situations or locales, you will probably say, “That fits my 
situation to a ‘T.’ Just how far do I go in motivating the students 
into forming a club? Won’t it be teacher-imposed if I suggest it— 
undemocratic?” 

Not necessarily. If you are convinced that such a club can be 
and will be of benefit to the students, that those benefits accruing 
to the students, which were discussed in the preceding chapter, 
are the primary reasons for organizing the club— and if the see- 
ondary reasons are still secondary— then you get busy with some 
casual-appearing, but carefully planned motivation and edifi- 
cation. 

You may use bulletin boards to advantage; Pictures and write- 
ups from exchange school papers, dealing with business elubs in 
neighboring schools, begin to appear on them. FBLA pages from 
your UBEA Forum also appear with certain notations or items 
checked for special attention. The FBLA Handbook lies around 
in a conspicuous place. The things that could be done in, through, 
or by a business club creep into your conversation with students, 
repeatedly, it seems. If a nearby high school has an alive business 
club, it takes little initiative, inquiry, or interest on your part to 
elicit some form of interest from it to add fuel to spark your care- 
fully laid fire. 

The idea catches on and, before you know it, some student will 
say, “Why can’t we have a business club?” and you are ready to 
go on from there— with the students thinking it is their idea— and 
by that time it is. 

Any teacher who has used the same tactics in getting an ad- 
ministrator to “have an idea” that has been planted and culti- 
vated in his mind will have no trouble at all in motivating 
interest in a business club. Furthermore, if the teacher is con- 
vinced that such a club is highly desirable from the students’ point 
of view, he should feel no compunction about ‘laying the ground- 
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to be most strongly interested m forming the club may set the 
wheels in motion You, as the prospective sponsor, and the student 
outline a plan for the initial meeting, which the interested student 
calls At this meeting the student states the purpose of the meet- 
ing, the tentative purpose of the proposed club, and possible plans 
or its origination and organization According to the preorganized 
plan, the meeting will probably proceed like this A president 
pro tern will be elected, a motion to discuss the proposed club will 
be made seconded, and passed and the meeting will get under 
way Probably a committee will be appointed to draw up the peti- 
tion to have the club accepted into the activities program of the 
school, and, since it is very likely that the club will be accepted, 
nother committee might be appointed at this same first meeting 
to draw up a constitution and by laws, so that discussion on them 

mason back'ot tb f possible The mam 
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THE ROLE OF THE SPONSOR 


GROUP SPONSORSHIP 

That last discussion leads right up to the role of the sponsor, 
and the duties, responsibilities, privileges, dangers, and taboos in- 
herent in sponsoring any group. Sponsoring a club is not a re- 
sponsibility to be taken lightly; on the other hand, it is not to be 
feared and dreaded. It is one to be enjoyed, understood, and 
worked at. It should be considered both a privilege and a duty. As 
pointed out in the preceding chapter, sponsoring extracurricular 
activities has become, generally speaking, a part of the teachers 
regular assignment, a very real portion of the everyday fare. But 
it is also the added something that gives a fillip of sparkling zest 
to his daily dish. It is the dash of Roquefort cheese in the salad 
dressing or the mushroom gravy on the Swiss steak. In the first 
chapter, the role of the teacher in the extracurricular program in 
general was discussed. Suppose you re-examine those factors in- 
cluded in the role of a group sponsor, especially as they apply to 
club sponsors. The role of the teacher in the extracurricular pro- 
gram, it was pointed out, included these things: 

1. An awareness of the teacher of the importance of extracurricular 
activities and their relationship to and place in the entire school 
and educational program. 

2. A ^viIIi^gness and eagerness on his part to sponsor certain of the 
activities and to prepare himself for such sponsorship. 

3. A superior job of teaching and a utilization of present-day teaching 
aids and materials, an application of more work simplification 
procedures to his routine teaching chores, and the utilization of 
more pupils* doing for themselves and other pupils everj'thing that 
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work for getting the students interested in one A part of the 
business teacher’s responsibility is to help channel students’ inter 
ests and energies into constructive activities and learning situa 
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4. Be friendly and good-humored. A sponsor should never get in a 
dither (outwardly at least). Nor should you drive or nag. Your Job 
is to lead. 

5. Learn to say “No” gracefully. No group of students likes to be 
run, or held down by an adult Yet the sponsor has a responsibility 
of seeing that the group operates within limits. The wise sponsor 
learns to ask questions when it is time for someone to say “No.” 
“Do you suppose that would reflect upon the club’s fine reputation? 
Would that give us a black eye with the custodians?” (Or with the 
principal? or with some other department? or with the community? 
Whichever the case may be.) The questions put the decision up to 
the students. They will say “No” to themselves in the majority of 
cases; and if they don’t, it could be that the questioning did not 
skillfully pinpoint the reasons why a “No” needed to be said. 

6. Help the group to come through with flying colors. The sponsor 
needs to be alert when things bog down, but he must steer a care- 
ful course between either “taking over” or “sitting down” on the 
job himself. You learn to say such things as “This club has such a 
splendid reputation for putting on good assembly programs that I 
know this term’s will be a success.” (Even if at the moment it looks 
like a fizzle.) The compliment and the vote of confidence it carries 
will achieve far more than any railing or “washing your hands of 
them” could ever do. If things are really bad, you may have to have 
a private pep talk with the president to get him back of the 
program chairman; and you may have to lend a helping hand for 
several days. 

7. Keep your patience, perspective, and adult point of view. At all 
times the successful sponsor must refrain from meeting adolescent 
behavior or lack of behavior with equally adolescent actions. You 
have to realize that irresponsibility, indifference, haphazard and 
lackadaisical performance and organization are not transformed 
overnight into more desirable qualities. You have to keep your 
patience and control your desire either to pitch the whole thing 
over or to do it yourself. Instead you need to use the old conference 
technique to arrive at some constructive ideas and to put them 
into effect. Then when the group has come through successfully, 
you compliment it sincerely on the wonderful job “it” did. It did, 
too, thanks to your effectiveness as a sponsor. 

8. Help the club in. The sponsor representing administration has 
a responsibility in seeing that the club and its activities fit into the 
over-all school policy in objectives, organization, and operation. It 
is your responsibility also to be concerned with whether or not the 
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they can so that the teacher will be able to ‘ make” time for extra 
class activities 

4 The possession on the part of the teacher of certain personal quah 
ties-stamma and vitality, enthusiasm insight, initiative, patience, a 
superb sense of humor, adaptability zest for living, ability to 
discipline conHdence a very thick skin and a genuine liking for 
working with people— especially pupils 

5 A knowledge of adolescent psychology and an understanding of 
adolescents of basic counseling and guidance principles, and of 
rudimentary techniques for sponsoring activities 

rf” refine and enlarge upon the foregoing qualifications 
as a until you have a good list of specifics for yourself 
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4. Be friendly and good-humored. A sponsor should never get in a 
dither (outwardly at least). Nor should you drive or nag. Your job 
is to lead. 


5. Learn to say "No” gracefully. No group of students likes to be 
run, or held down by an adult. Yet the sponsor has a responsibility 
of seeing that the group operates within limits. The wise sponsor 
learns to ask questions when it is time for someone to say “No.” 
“Do you suppose that would reflect upon the club’s fine reputation? 
Would that give us a black eye with the custodians?" (Or with the 
principal? or with some other department? or with the community? 
Whichever the case may be.) The questions put the decision up to 
the students. They will say “No” to themselves in the majority of 
cases; and if they don’t, it could be that the questioning did not 
skillfully pinpoint the reasons why a “No” needed to be said. 

6. Help the group to come through tvith flying colors. The sponsor 
needs to he alert when things bog down, but he must steer a care- 
ful course between either “taking over” or “sitting down” on the 
job himself. You learn to say such things as “This club has such a 
splendid reputation for putting on good assembly programs that I 
Imow this term’s will be a success.” (Even if at the moment it looks 
like a fizzle.) The compliment and the vote of confidence it carries 
will achieve far more than any railing or “washing your hands of 
them” could ever do. If things are really bad, you may have to have 
a private pep talk with the president to get him back of the 
program chairman; and you may have to lend a helping hand for 
several days. 


7. Keep your patience, perspective, and adult point of view. At alJ 
times the successful sponsor must refrain from meeting adolescent 
behavior or lack of behavior with equally adolescent actions. Yq^ 
have to realize that irresponsibility, indifference, haphazard and 
lackadaisical performance and organization are not 
overnight into more desirable qualities. You have to keep 
patience and control your desire either to pitch the whole thj 
over or to do it yourself. Instead you need to use the old conferen^^ 
technique to arrive at some constructive ideas and to put ® 
into effect. Then when the group has come through succesjAn^ 
you compliment it sincerely on the wonderful job “it” did. 
too, thanks to your effectiveness as a sponsor. 


8. Help the club ''fit'" in. The sponsor representing administratfij. , 
a responsibility in seeing that the club and its activities fitfct 
over-all school policy in objectives, organiz.ation, «and operate 
is your responsibility also to be concerned with whether 
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club has adequate space fonts meetings and projects and to see that 
the most suitable meeting time possible is secured As adviser to the 
group it IS your responsibility to see that it stays within bounds— 
though the smart adviser will get the group to be its own disciplin- 
arian in such instances as warrant self- or imposed discipline 
GutlloUne or smelling salts? Frequently a sponsor asks these ques- 
tions Should a club ever be killed? Or should a languishing lacka 
daisical club be salvaged^ The answer is ‘Yes’ to both quenes 
The trick lies in knowing when to kill or revive the club 
Before doing either, a rather thorough review of the constitution 
and of the case history of the club should be made Look at the con 
stitution carefully For what purpose was the club organized? Is 
there sUlI a need for it to function? If not, small wonder that the 
c u isnt prospering Kill it, and quickly Simply have a meeting 
0 existing members and vole the club out of existence If there are 
surviving to do the job, the sponsor can un 
doubtedly obtain some administrative action to put the nonfunc 
admm of existence Club sponsors should be 

LnZent 1 ° ergan.2at.on purely for 

Before thf the courage to wreld the axe 
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If a club is to function effectively, it needs a clear-cut, concise 
constitution. The constitution serves as the basis for both organi- 
zation and procedure. Unless a club can come through with a 
simple, meaningful constitution, it probably should never have 
been organized in the first place. 

THE CONSTITUTION 

The constitution should state the reason for organization. Unless 
the club exists for some purpose, why exist? Some schools adopt 
a policy of screening organizations through purpose or function. 
If a new club is shown to duplicate the function of some already 
existing club, the new club is not chartered or allowed to come 
into existence unless need is shown for the duplication of function. 

The constitution states the rights and -privileges under which 
the club operates. This is a must for effective operation. It is also 
a protection for the sponsor in that it says "No'' for him many 
times. "I don’t think we can do that. Bill,” says the sponsor to the 
president, "Doesn't our constitution state clearly that—'' And that 
settles it. 

The constitution fits the club into the over-all school pattern. 
It also fits the club into the state and national picture as well, if 
the club is affiliated with state and national organizations. 

THE BY-LAWS AND THE CONSTITUTION PROPER 

Those charged with the responsibility for drawing up a consti- 
tution and by-laws for an organization often get confused between 
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the purpose of the constitution and the by-laws "Why have 
both, they say ‘Do we really need both? Just what is the dif- 
terence? 

Generally speaking, the mam difference is this. The eonstitu- 
lon contains the broad over-all general pattern of procedure and 
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section that the constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
majority. Getting two-thirds of the members to be present will not 
be a terrific chore, if you announce a “bang-up” program or let 
word get around about the wonderful “eats” at the next meeting. 
The difference between amending the constitution and changing 
the by-laws in a small, closely knit organization is not really a big 
one. If the constitution had stated that members are to pay what- 
ever dues the active members voted to assess themselves each 
term, not exceeding $1, and the by-laws stated that members 
should pay 50-cent dues until they vote to change the amount, 
only a majority— instead of two-thirds— of the members would 
have had to be present to change the amount of the dues. 

Another case in point, an organization looks more stable when 
the constitution remains stable. Still another point in favor of 
having a constitution and by-laws might be “That’s the way it is 
usually done”; and for that reason, it is good training for future 
participation in organizations. That might be a good reason; but 
just because a thing is traditionally or usually done in a certain 
way does not mean that it should continue to be done that way 
unquestioned. The club should construct a constitution and by- 
laws that best fit its particular needs, rather than copy some form 
because it is “correct” from a parliamentary standpoint. The 
simpler the club’s constitution can be kept and still be an effective 
basis for both organization and operation, the better. 

What Goes Into a Cltib*s Constitution. A brief outline of a 
simple constitution might include the following divisions. 

Article I Name 
Article II Purposes 
Article III Membership 
Article IV Dues 
Article V Meetings 
Article VI Officers 
Article VII Committees 
Article VIII Rules of Order 
Article IX Amendments 
By-Laws 

There is no hard and fast rule about what comes first. The above 
outline is one logical arrangement, but it may be logically varied, 
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9 The statement of purposes and objectives of the organization is 
sufficiently broad, so that matters only indirectly related to it may 
be considered 

10 A realistic quorum rule is adopted Few organizations can expect 
more than forty or fifty at an ordinary meeting If the membership 
role includes a thousand names, a 10 per cent quorum rule (re 
qumng an attendance of one hundred) would be unrealistic 
Some sort of quorum rule should be written into the by laws If 
no rule is spelled out, the general parliamentary principle applies 
a majority is a quorum In many organizations, it is impossible to 
ejq)ect a majority of members to attend every meeting Thus the 
organization would he paralyzed unless a workable quorum rule 
is detailed in the by laws For the executive board or similar body, 
a majority should be a quorum 

11 The draft has been fine combed for the auxiliary verb “shall” and 
the “shall is removed wherever it can be deleted without threaten- 
ing the sense of the sentence 

12 If no fixed meeting date is provided, the constitution (or by laws) 
requires that notice of each meeting be sent to every member 

13 Provision is made for admitting new applicants to membership 
The constitution or by laws make some reference to eligibility 
requirements and the process of admission A secret written ballot 
is required routinely 

14 Provision is made for dropping a member from the rolls of the 
society for nonpayment of dues, and, under proper safeguards, for 
unworthy conduct 

15 The nominating committee, if any, is not required to nominate 
more than one candidate for each vacancy 

16 Authority is given somewhere in the constitution or in the by laws 
for the hiring of salaried stall personnel 

17 Authority is given somewhere in the constitution or in the by-laws 
for some officer or group of officers to speak in the name of the 
society in emergencies 

18 Provision is made for some taxlbook or reference manual of parlia- 
mentary procedure as an authority on procedure or practice 

Some Sample Constitutions, The folio\Mng sample constitutions 
include tliosc of two national business clubs or fraternities. Pi 
Omega Pi and a cliapter of FBLA, and a local business club whose 
constitution was wTitten for the club at a time when it was not 
affiliated with any national organization 
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as may be observed in the sample constitutions of actual clubs 
that follow Some are stronger m one section than others, some 
are better in others A careful analysis of several “workable” con 
stitutions will help those charged with writing their club’s con- 
stitution to incorporate the strong features and to avoid the weak 
nesses of the samples studied As further help, it would be well 
o study these constitutional hooby traps that Davidson' has 

bu^Lst^^them d^ 
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b. Associate membership of Pi Omega Pi shall consist of those who 
were active members while in college and who have withdrawn 
from college before graduation. 

c. Alumni membership of Pi Omega Pi shall consist of graduates 
of colleges and universities who were active members while 
they were in school and of those who graduated before a 
chapter was established in their institution, but who, since they 
attained the scholarship standards while a student, have been 
elected by the local chapter to membership. 

d. Honorary membership in Pi Omega Pi may be conferred upon 
members of the business-education faculty or other persons in 
the local community who the local chapter believes to be 
worthy of membership. Election to honorary membership shall 
be with the approval of the National Council and each chapter 
shall be limited to one member during each year, the privilege 
becoming cumulative. The national dues are to be paid by the 
chapter initiating the honorary member. Persons of national 
reputation may be recommended for honorary membership by 
the National Council. These persons will be initiated at a na- 
tional delegate meeting. 

2. The election of members shall be handled as follows: 

a. Each chapter shall have a membership committee composed of 
three members appointed by the president. The duties of this 
committee shall be to investigate and present names of candi- 
dates for admission to Pi Omega Pi. 

b. The names of the candidates recommended by the committee 
on membership shall be presented to the chapter and voted upon 
at a regular meeting at which there is a quorum present. 

(1) Each candidate must be voted upon by secret ballot and 
must be pledged before being initiated to full membership. 

(2) A three-fourths majority vole of the members present shall 
be necessary to elect a candidate to membership in the 
fraternity. 

c. Members may be dismissed for cause. 

3. No more than one chapter shall be organized or admitted to mem- 
bership from one college or university. 

4. Chapters shall be named in order of the Greek alphabet according 
to date of admission. 

5. Worthy membership in any chapter shall entitle one to membership 
in any other chapter. The chapter in which the member was ini- 
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National CoNsnrunoN of Pi Omega Pi 
(Officially approved by NTlional Student Delegate Convention, 
December 1948) 


article I 


Name 

The name of this organization shall be Pi Omega Pi 

ARTICLE n 


Purpose 

1 To establish and direct chapters of Pi Omegi Pi in colleges and 
universities engaged in business teacher training 

2 To create a fellowship among teachers of business subjects 

ARTICLE in 


nL'Tduoato^"™'"'^®* pr™ote scholarship in busi 

To aid in avic betterment in colleges and universities 

business and 

To teach the ideal of service as the basts of all worthy enterprise 


Membership 

alumni and^honOTa^"®" *"* dassiBed as active, associate 

following req^eSs 

(1) candidate minMii 

mg a teacher nf l expressed an intention of becom 

(2) Efch *10 

fifteen semester hour-! superior rating 

and have at lensi o j and business subjects 

subjects ™ standing m all other college 

(3) Each chapter shall set a si a 

and medium schoTo™!, ^oard for measuring superior 

the National Council ftf tl«s standard to 

^ lor approval 
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Ak*!'!! IL.'P t XS 

Amendments 

1. Amendments to this constitution shall be made only at a national 
convention by a three-fourths vote of the accredited delegates. 
Such proposed amendments must have been submitted to the vari- 
ous chapters at least ninety (90) days in advance of the national 
convention. 

Sample Local Constitution and By-Laws for an FBLA Chapter 
Constitution and By-Laws of 
Greensburg (Indiana) High School FBLA Chapter 

ARTICLE I 

Name and Purpose 

Section A. The name of this organization shall be the Greensburg 
High School Chapter of the Future Business Leaders of America. 
Section B. The purposes for which this organization is formed are: 

1. To develop competent, aggressive business leadership. 

2. To create more understanding and interest in choosing business 
occupations. 

3. To strengthen the confidence of FBLA members in themselves 
and their work. 

4. To encourage members in the development of individual projects 
and in establishing themselves in business. 

5. To encourage members to improve their homes and community. 

6. To develop character, train for useful citizenship, and foster 
patriotism. 

7. To participate in co-operative effort. 

8. To encourage improvement in scholarship and promote school 
loyalty. 

9. To encourage and practice thrift. 

10. To establish and improve standards for entrance upon store and 
office occupations. 


ARTICLE n 

Organization 

Section A. The local chapter shall consist of students in the Depart- 
ment of Business Education at Greensburg High School, Greensburg, 
Indiana. 
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f^rofzrf be ad™, ted by the Nahonal Councd upon eon- 
sent of three-fourths of the active member chapters. 

ARTICaLE V 

Officers and Government 

tary,°tfersure°r! ant hstor.an“'' "ce president, secre 

to EoberCs Rukf according 

tionaltoMb,n™‘ 3 ^f^*_J^^^^^^ mth the na- 

article VI 
National Convention 

2 Each Scr 

article VII 

1 Thi. t 1 National Administration 

mediate past preSnUnVthtfoST'’* ‘'°'"P“ed of the im- 

national convention >>e elected at the 

easurer, organizer, editor and P^^'dent, secretary-historian, 
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ent shall automatically become President, the vice-presi- 

m nny other national office ft, n J'"' “ vacancy occur 

Ppoint some member of the orv^ empowered to 

article VIU 

1 rLc I V Revenue 

Pters may charge such additional national treasurer The 
“sand dues as they see fit 
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4. Recite from memory the Creed of the Future Business Leaders of 
America. 

5. Show that he possesses the employable qualities of promptness, 
alertness, co-operation, and dependability. 

6. Receive a majority vote of the members present at a regular meet- 
ing of the chapter. 

Section C. Supervisor Degree. Minimum qualifications for election. 

1. Must have held the degree of “Assistant” for at least one semester 
immediately preceding election to the degree of “Supervisor” and 
have a record of satisfactory participation in the activities of the 
local chapter, ( Charter members excepted. ) 

2. Must have satisfactorily completed at least one unit of instruction in 
business subjects and to have participated in a co-operative tr ainin g 
program or school service program of a business nature, and be 
regularly enrolled in a business subject 

3. Be familiar with the purposes and programs of work of the state 
association and national organization. 

4. Be familiar with the provisions of the constitution of the local 
chapter. 

5. Be familiar with parliamentary procedure. 

6. Be able to lead a group discussion. 

7. Must have showm the proper altitude in all school subjects during 
the entire period of secondary-school instruction completed at the 
time of application for the “Supervisor” degree. 

8. Must have participated in an outstanding way in activities for com- 
munity improvement 

9. Receive a majority vote of the members present at a regular meet- 
ing of the chapter. 

Section D. Leader Degree. Minimum qualifications for election; 

1. Must have held the degree of “Supervisor" for at least one semester 
immediately preceding election to the degree of “Leader.” (Charter 
members excepted.) 

2. Must have satisfactorily completed at last one and one-half units of 
business subjects and have a record of participation in a co-opera- 
tive training program or school service program of a business nature 
and bo regularly enrolled in a business subject. 

3. File a UTitten statement signed by a local businessman or woman 
with the secretary of the chapter that he possesses the traits and 
attitudes that business is looking for in its field of endeavor. 

4. Must be engaged in some aclixity of the chapter and responsible 
for the canning out of the project or study. 
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ABnCLE III 
Membership 

' aTaiv?72r’’‘'’ ^hall consist of three lands 

ti; active. (2) associate and (3) honorary 

' m‘rbLtsTub?T'''"'",f “'O’k'' 

tilled rr “ Greensburg High School ,s en 

FBLV:;„rarrn;rtT"d”n“^ 

a majonty vote of fhe rb “’t * ^“S'nafter listed and receiving 
meeting ^ * * P "“embership at any local chapte? 

school a member^arnomaSy graduation from high 

Section n r, becomes an associate member 

anro.Lf:h:?ehXtTd"““'jr ”— 

FBLA and who have rendered j education and the 

to honorary membershio bv ■. ““*'*“‘*'"8 services may be elected 
the chapter at »y mg&eeCg 

article IV 

Secf A erL En^blem 

organization shall be emblems of the national 


'VKllCLE V 

Section A There shall belh^ trades Privileges 
^■P based upon achievement fnd’f ” member 

assistants are entitled to wear the b Soporvisor, (3) Leader All 

Z7J7 ™or the sdve/°T, P“ super 

O wear the gold emblem pm 0^1 P“ leaders are 
Section B Assistant Degree Mm 

1 Be regularly enrolled m a b '^'''''‘h'rations for election 

> —...v 

3 Hrvet?upil?!;:TdTvwr„““^^^ 
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By-Laws 

ABTICLE I 

Section A. It shall be the duty of the president to preside over all 
meetings of the FBLA chapter. The president shall appoint all com- 
mittees and may serve as an ex-oflScio member of these committees. 

Section B. It shall be the duty of the vice-president to assume the 
duties of the president in his absence or upon request of the presi- 
dent. 

Section C. The secretary shall perform the duties common to the 
office, such as keeping an accurate record of the chapter and Execu- 
tive Committee meetings. It shall be the duty of the secretary to keep 
the State Chapter Secretary and die National Executive Director 
informed concerning items such as the names of officers, meetings, 
progress on projects, and the program of activities. The secretary 
shall keep the National Executive Director informed as to the total 
number of members of the chapter, so that each member will receive 
his copies of the FBLA Forum. 

Section D. The treasurer shall act as custodian of the funds of the 
organization, collect dues, and give financial reports at designated 
periods. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to send to National 
Headquarters the national dues for each member of the chapter not 
later than December 31, and Immediately thereafter as new members 
are initiated. A list of members for whom dues are submitted shall 
accompany each report. 

Section E. The reporter shall act as public-relations officer for the 
chapter. He shall see that news stories and photographs are delivered 
to the school paper, the local newspaper, the state chapter news 
bulletin, and the national FBLA Forum. He shall also co-operate 
with the school officials concerning assembly and radio programs. 

Constitution 

OF THE 

“Business Education Club 
OF M. S. U." 

(MiauGAN State UNiMnisiTY) 
rnCAMDLE 

Whereas we believe that a group of students of university standing 
can band themselves together for mutual profit and pleasure, we do 
hereby establish the “Business Education Club of M. S. U.” 
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Section 3. Election shall be the next to the last meeting of spring 
term and the officers shall serve one year. Nominations shall be 
made from the floor and voting done by secret ballot. Those running 
for an office must have been an imdergraduate member of the club 
for at least one term. 

Section 4. The Executive Board shall consist of the four elected offi- 
cers, faculty advisors, and the chairmen of the standing committees. 
Section 5. The advisors shall be selected from the staff by the mem- 
bers at any time deemed necessary. 

ARTICLE V 

Committees 

Section 1. The standing committees shall be: 

a. Entertainment and Social 

b. Program 

c. Publicity 

The above shall be appointed by the executive officers. 

Section 2. Special Committees shall be appointed as the need arises. 
arucle VI 
Meetings 

There shall be at least three meetings a term. 

ARTICLE vn 

By-Laws and Amendments 

Section 1. By-laws may be amended or added, and the constitution 
may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the members present and 
voting at any regular meeting. 

Section 2 Any amendment or addition proposed at one meeting shall 
be tabled to the next meeting, and written notice shall be sent to 
all members one week prior to the voting. 

DUTIES OF TIIE OFFICERS 

iEdUor*s Note' These really constitute the by-laws though they were not so 
’nabclcd” at Uie time they were drawn up, which %vas a term or t^\o after the 
original constitution \%as arafted. They arose out of necessity for a clanfication of 
duties and responsibilities.) 

Tresident 

1. Call executive meetings two weeks in advance of the regular 
meetings. 
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ABnCLE I 


Name 

T^e^nane of this club shall be the Business Education Club of 


AHTICLE n 


Purpose 

The purposes of this club shall be 

b To 3itevocTtmDalt’*'“",*'''‘”'“'’ faculty 

hon and its related fie7'' '“ “ b“*“ess educa 

e To encourage reading ^ “ business education 

/ To -angeleldtps^n orr.7obs"™“^ 

operations actual business education 

g To pledge our support to all •. 

activities gnized campus organizations and 

article III 

Sb'dentswhoare'lr"'"'’ 

ter" "V'‘S'b'e for raembenihr"d T “‘""’"S business eduoa 
or members of the Division of membership is available 

Poduate students rtaff and busmL education 

pmvaT ®'^'«V'thee X? <=‘>'=1' ‘orm 

b- win pa: "■>* 'e •» fbe ap 

snent fr» ^ ^ same raip oc il ^ ^ Optional mem 

toeTmay?" 

‘he memberr; " *>= --hve bo^rd rX”*:”:: of 

article IV 

Serf, on I The officers shall h 

“v. „,a„ . 

generally performed by such 
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In the cadet system, the officers move up through the hierarchy 
of positions, in some manner established for the particular organi- 
zation, so that the more important executive positions are always 
filled by someone who has had training in lower positions. The 
vice-president from last year becomes this year’s president, and 
so on. 

This procedure is especially valuable if, in addition, the former 
president is retained in an advisory, ex-officio capacity for the term 
following his osvn presidency. Thus, the incoming president has 
not only served a sort of apprenticeship for his role of president, 
but he will have the benefit of seasoned counseling as well. 

Frequently, school-paper and annual staffs employ some modi- 
fication of this system to insure getting capably trained editors and 
business managers. Certain lodge organizations and professional 
groups also use this system successfully. Clubs could profit from 
such leadership-development procedures as well. 

Disadvantages of the Cadet System. There are certain draw- 
backs to the cadet system that should be carefully weighed and 
considered before it is adopted. The club should decide for itself 
whether the advantages or the disadvantages are the greater in its 
particular case. On the disadvantage side of the ledger, two major 
objections must be listed: (1) It takes a long time to “work up” 
to the key positions, in most cases. (2) It keeps leadership con- 
centrated within a given group for a relatively long time. Neither 
practice is entirely compatible with strictest democratic pro- 
cedures. A third possible disadvantage is to be found in the fact 
that the cadet system sometimes promotes into top executive posi- 
tions those who are incapable, even with apprenticeship training 
in lesser offices, of the higher caliber of leadership required of 
the highest officers. Where student leadership is definitely weak, 
however, a club could do much worse than to employ the cadet 
system for training and obtaining its officers. 
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2 Preside over all meetings 

3 Co ordinate the activities of all committees 

Vice President 

1 Organize each year a membership campaign 

2 Reserve the room for all meetings m advance of the meetings (one 
meeting each month) 

3 Set up the chairs— circular as much as possible 

4 Take care of ventilation and the door 

5 Take care of obtaining refreshments for meetings 

6 Distribute business education magazines and other materials at the 
meetings 

Secretary 

1 Take roll and keep minutes of all the meetings 

2 Have a composite list of all students m business education 

3 Keep a list of members on 5 x 3 cards 

Treasurer 

1 Collect and disburse all money 

2 Give a financial report at each meeting 

Publicity Committee 

1 Put notices in the State News and announcements on the bulletin 
boards 

2 Send notices of the meetings to the students and faculty 

8 Make announcements m all business education and secretarial 
studies classes 

4 Form a committee to help prepare and distribute announcements 

5 The meeting notice shall contain the following information 

^ Date c Day e I rogram 

b Hour d Place 

Program Committee 

1 Plan the term s calendar in advance 

2 Introduce and care for the speaker 

3 Write thank you letters to aU program participants 

developing student leadership 

One of the most effective ways to develop student leadership 
IS through the use of the cadet system of officers 
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activity,” this pattern for a club program is adaptable to prac- 
tically any kind of meeting. Thus the basic pattern evolves as: 

10 minutes of fun 

25 minutes of purposeful activity 

10 minutes of planning 

Any program committee and any sponsor will, of course, want 
to vary this basic plan from time to time; and that is good. Variety 
is indeed the spice of life— and of club programs. But, too often, 
unless there is a basic plan, the variety degenerates into meetings 
where nothing much happens. 

PLANNING THE PROGRAM 

Good Planning Is “Planned.” Good planning is no accident. 
One of the most responsible positions held by any club member is 
that of Program Chairman. One of the sponsors biggest responsi- 
bilities is helping the program chairman come through. As always, 
how much the sponsor must help will depend on how much prac- 
tice in democratic participation and leadership the group and 
especially the program chairman have had. 

Good Planning Takes Time, Frequently the program committee 
falls down on its job simply because not enough time is given to 
the job. If programs are to have merit and interest for the group 
for which they are planned, there must be time for discussion, for 
re-evaluation of suggestions, for contacting of resource people, 
and for getting suggestions from the group itself. This will entail 
several meetings at least of the program committee. Definite 
times should be scheduled for meetings of the program com- 
mittee with definite and specific goals of accomplishment to 
be attained at each meeting; otherwise, the complaint begins to 
be voiced, and rightly, that “We meet and meet, but we never 
get anything done.” To avoid such a state of affairs, the wise 
sponsor will have a pre-planning session with the program-com- 
mittee chairman before the actual committee meeting occurs. To- 
gether they will review the things that they can reasonably hope 
to accomplish at a given meeting. The program chairman makes a 
list of these things. The sponsor and the chairman discuss the fact 
that it will probably be necessary for the chairman not only to 
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Good Program Planning Investtgaies a Variety of Source Ma- 
terials, The program committee that collectively drops its head in 
its hands and moans, “But tliere isnT anything new or interesting 
to do this year WeVe done everything/ just isn’t using its col 
lective head There are so many interesting and worthwhile to 
the-group things to be done every year, that the headache should 
come, not m thinking up things to be done, but in trying to narrow 
down the possibilities to those that can be squeezed in The pro- 
gram committee could well start off with a thought-provoking hst 
such as this. 


Possible Sources of Program Materials 


People we would hke to hear (guest speakers, panels, advisory com 
mittees) 

Places we would like to visit (field trips within the community, col- 
leges, radio and TV stations, shops, etc ) 

People we would like to interest (possible recruitments, public re 
labons) 

Services we would hke to perform (helping the school or epartmen 
at convention or special meeting times, furnishing clerical and 
stenographic help to charitable dnves, etc ) 

Skills and procedures that we would hke to perform better (special 
meetings, especially sectional meetmgs, can be used for s i improve 

ment sessions) i u u 

Events we would like to sponsor (all county business club banque , 
radio broadcast over nearest local station, TV telecast, e c ; 

Special social events 


Each of the items on the hst lends itself to further breaking 
down Take the topic People we would hke to hear, or examp e 
Almost mstantly it seems to divide itself into peop 
within the community, people employed m laige m us i , p 
employed in small businesses, professional people wi i 
munity, people on the faculty, people who are > 

the school or community within the year, and peop e 
either within or outside the club tn the 

Such skeleton hsts could be duphcated an su 
group’s membership after an initial planning ses ’ down 

n»ttee, with the request that the mdividnal 
brief suggestions of specific places, people, even , 
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pen. It takes exchange of ideas, ferreting out of information, tele- 
phone calls, “leg work,” adjusting of schedules and meeting times, 
rebuffs and reminders, and follow-ups. Good program planning 
calls for much adroit and subtle training in leadership on the part 
of the sponsor. It takes patience on his part to help the program 
committee do the job rather than to do it for them. 
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sound k stands. You’ll have fun with m, e, ch, d, i, s, and a few 
others, spelled aU on one beat! 

For typists, you can call for different parts of the machine. 
(That will make them study those charts in the text!) 

For bookkeepers, try items on the balance sheet or on the profit 
and loss statement. 

For more general use, try nouns, starting each succeeding noun 
with the last letter of the one just named. You can use nouns 
chosen from some special category or choose them at random. Try 
rhyming words, too. 

Instead of awarding prizes at each meeting, it adds zest to 
carry the scores for a convenient number of meetings, with the 
losers paying off rvith a party or by performing some “drudgery” 
task at the end of the period. 

Port Two: Program Proper. Outline a club handbook! This may 
sound like a prolonged and inactive session to you, but it really 
has the makings of a real program— and a much-needed one. It 
can be worked out either as a panel discussion or as a group dis- 
cussion. Like all good program leaders, the teacher and club offi- 
cers should have things well lined up in advance, svith a rather 
definite idea of just what should go into the handbook. 

Nothing gets a club off on a surer footing than having a year- 
book in which are listed such things as: purpose of the club; con- 
stitution and by-laws; names, addresses, and phone numbers of 
the members and officers; program topic and program chairman 
for each meeting; special events; long-range projects. 

Part Three: Planning. Planning may take the form of a brief 
business meeting. In addition to the reason previously given for 
having planning last, another reason is that it prevents the busi- 
ness meeting from dragging out and using up the program time; 
also it puts the doing of what’s planned in the immediate future. 

For this meeting, the new planning will probably consist of 
appointing several committees to carr)’ out the various jobs con- 
nected with getting the handbook in final form. Don’t be afraid 
of dividing responsibility into many small segments; let some one 
person be responsible for each particular job to be done! For ex- 
ample, don’t have three people responsible for getting tbe front 
cover made; have one person responsible for getting it on a stencil; 
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to handle narration during the action is the “freezing” stnnt I saw 
in an opera last summer. Everyone in the chorus and background 
“froze” just as he was, while a bit of unrelated action was inter- 
polated against this “frozen” background. 

Try it— your students will love “freezing” with their mouths half 
open or with their hands raised, or rising halfway from a chair 
to make a motion while the narrator takes over with a “Hold itl” 
and then explains what just happened. When he says “As you 
were" or “Thank you,” everybody unfreezes. 

It would be fine to end the session by handing out duplicated 
streamlined rules of parliamentary procedure for the practices 
just dramatized. 

Part Three; Planning. The program that has just been given 
would make an excellent assembly program or a “guest per- 
formance.” Plan to present the dual skits to some group— the 
whole school, some club, the PTA (how most of them would 
welcome it!) before the next meeting of your own club, if pos- 
sible. Take along your “give away” summaries, too, 

MEETING THREE 

Part One; Curtain Raiser. Try Office Alphabet, which is a varia- 
tion or a combination of anagrams, crossword puzzles, acrostics, 
or what have you. This one calls for pencil and paper and can be 
played in teams. It is apt to run more than 10 minutes unless you 
keep each problem short. 

Give everyone a pencil and a duplicated game sheet with four 
columns. The first column is headed Word, and in this column 
you type in a vertical line the letters of a word or some other set 
of letters, like F,B, L, A. The other three columns are headed Ofpce 
Job, Office Equipment, and Office Supplies (two columns make 
the game shorter). More than one game or problem can be put 
on one sheet, of course, in case you would like to play this game 
more than once in different or in subsequent meetings. 

The object is to fill in appropriate names or words in each 
column parallel to the letters at the left, each insertion beginning 
with the letter at the left. Tlic first row on someone’s paper, filled 
in, might read “F”: "filing,” "filing cabinet,” and “fastener,” for 
example. 
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another one responsible for getting the colored paper, and a third 
person responsible for running it off on the mimeograph 


MEETING TWO 

Part One. Cut tain Raiser. Play Adverbs, which is an adapta 
tion of an old friend, Coffee Pot Send one person from the room 
(or a whole team if you are using teams) The remaining group 
decifc on some adverb, such as “slowly,’ “painfully,” “stupidly,” 
etc The returning person or group, trying to guess or deduce 

ft ^ some verb or action For example, someone 

cal s out Typel The adverb group has to go through the motions 
of typing in the manner of the adverb chosen Allow the guessers 
rwhtV’ ""“y Soosses or so many seconds Score five pLts for 
can nenrr“’ synonyms Perhaps you 

to hLe Jhni “""g g''^^ want really 
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Include only such things-such sUeamf * 
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(3) Calling for old business dltssit® of minutes and approval, 
for new business, discussion anr) 1 ''‘"P°"d, (4) Calling 
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during the skittr.tcntt" A°cT P™oedures at intervals 
ard A clever and effective technique 

MLSU - CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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marks, pictures of various makes and models of typewriters, calcu- 
lators, adding machines, transcribing machines, and so on. Num- 
ber the illustrations. Have students pass by the display and 
identify in writing as many names as they can in a specified time 
interval. Allow 1 point for each correct identification. 

Part Two: Program Proper. “IQ” suggests that it is time to 
brush up on something or other. Make this an “Improvement of 
Skills” program. Do some salesmanship skits, if selling is your 
fine, pointing out good and bad techniques. If you have short- 
hand writers for members, have a shorthand “jive” session, taking 
down in shorthand words to popular records. 

Have a “Junior Executives Dictate,” if you have potential 
dictators who need practice on using dictating equipment. If you 
have both dietators and secretaries, combine them in a “bang-up” 
practice session. You can pair off dictators and secretaries and 
work out a progressive rotation affair for extra practice, if you 
wish. 

This might be a good session for typing or shorthand students 
who are working or practicing for awards. The D.E. group might 
have a “bundle-wrapping” race in preparation for holiday jobs. 

Part Three: Planning. The planning will undoubtedly have to 
do with putting the skills just praeticed to some immediate use. 
This may include finding some Christmas selling jobs for the 
salesmanship group; finding out when die actual awards tests will 
be taken by the typists; typing envelopes for the office or the 
alumni (if the group practiced chain feeding of envelopes); or 
continued extra “jive” or radio sessions or coaehing sessions for 
the shorthanders. 

MEETING FIVE 

Part One: Curtain Raiser. In this meeting, try a “Wits Sharp- 
ener” quickie. You start out with "Why Is Harold Like a Table?” 
Maybe the answers come back like this: “Because he's strong," 
“Because he’s square,” “Because he’s steady.” Allow no more than 
15 seconds for each quer)’. 

Compare individuals with equipment found in the office or with 
items found in some occupation connected with the club. "Why 
Is Ray Like a Lamp?” "Because he’s bright!" Be sure that you start 
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Time this filling in, allowing barely enough time for getting the 
words down Then have somebody begin reading his list Wlien he 
calls out filing, everyone who filled m the same word shouts 
Yes , and each one receives a score of 3 points 
Ask each person not accounted for by the “Yes’s” to read his 
first item All identical fill-ms net the wnters 3 points, any imdupli- 
cated fill-ms earn 5 points for the writer Blanks score no points, 
of course 

You can use any word in the first column and anything across 
the top^ For a D E club, you might have column headings “Found 
m Mens Furnishings,” “Found in the Notion Department,” etc 
To make the game general, tie it in with seasonal or school 
activities for example, ' T-h a-n-k-s” for “Thanksgiving,” with col- 
umn headings Things to Eat ” “Things to Wear to the Game,” etc 

your dub activities or objectives, it is a natural lead for a pro- 
r Machines,” “Careers in Salesman- 
h s; could b ^ Type^iters,” etc Planned ahead, any one of 
wavs Xl ' 1 T I ^ Presented m any one of the following 
S d™ou: "VV or club mem- 

or charts coLernm°J * ' illustrated literature 

have “ 5 "™ ® -nie dub members 

making activities^The duh^h^^db'’'^ money- 

lated Ground srool so *at d S b ^ 

from other clubs or organizations^ 

handbooks If yours is a^nrmh T similar 

a first-class proLtion job gctoglh “"b “ ‘’® 

of operators, at previibnl studLt 

work for you ^ rates, to do the production 

meeting four 

Part One. Curtain Raiser. “Whpl’c v mi 
your 'Textbook Author IQ?” or™ ‘ ^ ” Machines IQP Or 
any IQ you can think of that fits fTh, 

paper agam game calls for pencil and 

For “Machines IQ” cut out and mount, xvithout names or trade- 
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his teammates guess what he is drawing, they shout the word. 
Give 5 points for each correct shout (points score only for the 
first team giving correct shout). Deduct 1 point for each incorrect 
shout if you want to cut down on “jump-the-gunners.” 

Continue down the line until each person has had a turn as 
artist. Repeat turns if there is time. Words written on paper by 
leader can be varied to fit situation, season, and so on. 

Fart Two: Program Proper. Regardless of the type of club, it is 
always good to have an etiquette program. What type of etiquette 
to stress will depend on the type of club or on what is coming up 
in the school calendar. Your program may be one the whole school 
needs to see. 

You could have a narrated pantomime of proper and improper 
conduct in the library. You could dramatize a series of short skits 
on any of the following: table manners for the junior-senior ban- 
quet; how to ask a girl for a waltz at a dance— and how to get 
rid of her after the number; “helps” for getting asked to dance 
(there are a few); lunchroom behavior; a series of introductions; 
courtesy at home. 

Part Three; Planning. Again, you have the makings for excel- 
lent copy for school and local papers. This would also make an 
excellent service brochure for distribution to the whole school; 
perhaps the script could be duplicated and distributed for use in 
homeroom programs. 

If your school isn’t too large, try stuffing a colored-paper insert 
of your material in the next issue of the school paper. The program 
itself should certainly be repeated before some other group; in 
fact, you again have a radio, assembly, or PTA program all ready 
to go. 

Funny thing, isn’t it? If you make each club meeting dramati- 
cally interesting, you’re ready to take a bow before any kind of 
audience almost any time. It’s as easy as thatl 
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with good sports who can take it Because everybody loves self- 
analysis, this one is sure to be entertaining 
You can vary the comparisons by comparing wth articles of 
clothing, foods, or seasonal objects You can work in teams with 
just a little planning, but be sure you don’t sacrifice the speed 
of the game to intricacies of score keeping It is the spontaneity 
of the game that makes it fun 


Pan Two Program Proper. With such a bit of self- or “fellow” 
analysis as a starter, this would be a good time to have “Interviews 
with Outstanding People in 

Have pairs of students work out fictitious interviews, one to be 
the interviewer, the other the interviewee Mary, a shorthand 
writer, might interview John Robert Gregg or Martin Dupraw 
John, the champ typist, might interview Chnstopher Latham 
sSg”’ Nonnan 

‘’'“l ‘nterviews in many ways what the person 
tsent “ functioning, things he admL in 

good coovTor^hott!'"\*'^i***™* ™uu*‘ng should make 

club ) Furthermore, 'if“ch”ub*’r‘^‘'“^ P““‘"‘y f'”, 

advance, almost any meetinv rvll Plunned carefully m 

for some other planned pubhe app^amncr 

meeting six 

of paper (or use blackboards) At P^f 

team comes to the master of'^n f™"* 

word, such as ^ 

anyone even whispering the wor^ P’"™ P'‘P“ Without 

teammates, who hand hL the pencilTA u' r 
to draw a picture of a typeu^ter P'*'’ uhalk), he starts 

print, and he is disbarred if he sneak! n™" 

sp aks or pantomimes As soon as 
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should contain 9 each. The clcrj.% however, managed to take away 12 
casks at three different times; that is, 4 casks at a time. Yet, when the 
merchant went into the cellar after the theft had been committed, 
the clerk always made him count 9 in each row. How was this possible? 
Show by diagram this mathematical reality. 

That’ll do for 10 minutes. Here are two simpler ones that can 
be worked together for another meeting. After club members try 
them out on each other, they can try them on their families and 
friends. 

Take the number of your birth month {Example: March is the 
third month of the year). Then double it. Next, add 5. Then multiply 
by 50, add present age (as of today), and subtract 865 days in the 
year. Now then, add 115. Do you notice anything familiar about your 
answer? If you do, you can now go around telling all your friends, 
relatives, and acquaintances that you can tell them how old they are 
if they will follow the above directions and show you only the answer. 

Put down the number of brothers in your family. Now double that 
number and add 3. At this point, multiply the result by 5. Now add 
the number of sisters in your family; then, multiply this result by 10. 
Do you have that? Well, add the number of living grandparents and 
then subtract 150 from this result. If you haven*t made any errors in 
your calculations, this last result should have a familiar arrangement 
of numbers in relation to brothers, sisters, and grandparents. 

Heres one with two versions: Version One is for a group of 
upper classmen; Version Two is for ninth or tenth graders. 

Version One. A country attorney was once made executor of a will, in 
which the owner willed his stable of horses to be divided among three 
persons, as follows: one-half his horses to man A, a third of them to 
man B, and a ninth to man C. When the will was made, the man had 
18 horses; but before the man's death, one of the horses died— leaving 
only 17. 

Dividing the horses now seemed impossible; but, to prevent dis- 
pute, the attorney finally figured out a way to divide the horses in 
accordance with the will, satisfying everyone and at no additional cost 
to anyone. How did he do it? 

Version Two. ( Omit the second paragraph of Version One and sub- 
stitute this one.) Dividing the horses now seemed impossible; but, to 
prevent a dispute, the attorney now gave a horse from his own stable. 
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must move into it and everybody else starts to slide. “It” tries to get 
a seat. 

When the hubbub subsides, the person left without a chair is the 
new “It.” The chair to the right of the “starter” of the slide must always 
remain empty. New “starters” can be obtained after every two rounds, 
if desired. {Note: I am not in favor of eliminating players by with- 
dra^ving a chair or two each time. It is not funny when people sit down 
on the floor instead of on a chair they thought was there. Serious in- 
juries can result from such practical jokes. ) 

Magnetism Relay. To be played in teams, using soda straws and a 
small square of paper. See which side can pass the paper down the 
line the quickest by “takers” inhaling on straws, “passers” exhaling. 
This is more fun than the “oranges under the chin” or “safety match- 
box cover on nose” relays of the same type. 

Diversified-Occupations Roll Call. Give each person, as he enters, the 
name of some trade or occupation, written on a slip of paper; such as 
sailor, lawyer, salesman, doctor, etc. Each must pantomime his occu- 
pation when his name is called. Others write down what they think it 
is. The person with the most correct guesses wins. 

Or, for real fun, plan ahead for this with each member respon- 
sible for selecting his own occupation. One requisite: the occupa- 
tion must be listed in the dictionary of occupational titles, and 
the member must know what it entails or involves. Let each give 
one clue if he wants to: “Tliis occupation begins with the letter 
C,” or “This occupation is carried on only in countries that are 
highly commercialized.” 

Silly Quickie. The “Old Witch Is Dead” is a good mixer for the 
meeting when you invite another dub to be your guests and want to 
break through the standoffishness. All stand in a circle. The leader 
announces to person on his right “Old Witch is dead.” One on right 
responds with, “How did she die?” Leader replies, making appropri- 
ate squint, “With a cast in her eye.” He must hold his "squint” from 
here on out Second person repeats the query and squint. Next time 
around, leader repeats the query and gives answer, “With face all 
awry!” This time all make and hold appropriate grimaces along with 
squint. Last time around add, “With her foot in the sky.” 

Joke Match-One-Line Punch. Prepare ahead of time a series of one- 
punch-line jokes. If yours is a shorthand club, write both the query and 
the punch line in shorthand. It’ll be that much more fun— also good 
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JOB-GETTING PROGRAMS 

After a career has been chosen, the next step is getting a job. It 
may be a job that leads directly to the goal, or it may be one that 
contributes in an indirect way. Whichever it is, the program pos- 
sibilities are, again, most plentiful. 

Things-l-Ought-to-Know-about-a-Job-Before-l-Pick-U Program, 
You could do this one by having various members find out and 
report on the job qualifications for various jobs available in the 
working radius of the community. It could be worked out in any 
of the ways listed above; or, in addition, you might try: 

1. A “You-List-Them” contest, or a “What do you know about 
occupation?” Let members do some special investi- 
gation to find out such things as these about specific jobs; the 
mental requirements; the physical requirements; the standard 
of training needed; whether the job requires special aptitudes; 
the working conditions; opportunities for advancement; salary. 

2. A self-quiz session on job-getting techniques and/or areas. 
Such things as “Fifteen Questions to Ask Yourself Before Your 
Interview,” “Ten Questions to Ask Yourself Before Using 
Pull” (career books are full of such lists) are fun to do because 
they center each taker’s attention on that fascinating subject— 
himself. 

Planning a Job-Getting Compaign, Let each person do such 
things as these: Decide on and write down his best qualifications; 
write out a complete self-inventory; make a list of employees and 
companies in the vicinity most likely to have jobs particularly 
suited to his qualifications. 

Holding Employer Interviews, Invite those employers inter- 
ested in hiring graduates to interview prospects at a club meeting. 

A “Would-I-Hire-Me?” meeting. AH these overlap; but perhaps 
among the suggestions, you will get the germ of an idea. 

THE SELF-IMPROVEMENT MEETINGS 
The “Would-I-Hire-Me?” angle opens up the possibilities of a 
whole scries of interesting meetings that we can group under the 
term “self-improvement.” Again, because the emphasis is on self, 
there will be great interest. 
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out UVO or three of each to a customer, so that aU )okes will 

“Sase holder reads off h.s hue Whoever has 

the correct punch line reads his answer Mix-ups will probably be 

funnier than the original jokes 


PROGRAM PROPER IDEAS 

For your springtime programs, feature ideas that appeal to stu- 
dents about to graduate Half a dozen meetings or more can be 
built around careers without even scratching the surface Here are 
some of that type with the barest outline of suggestions for work- 
mg out each 


CAREERCHOICE MEETWG 

There is still a possibility of changing one's choice of career— or 
of ‘ jelling’ It more firmly at senior level So, such a meeting is 
definitely in order Programs of this kind can be done 

1 In the form of reports given by members who have done a 
little personal sleuthing, such as, “I Want to Be a Medical 
Secretary Because ”, What I Found Out about Hotel 
Administration”, ‘ Special Qualifications for Airline Hostesses , 

How to Go About Becoming a Court Reporter”, and others 

2 By having a panel of career experts These can be experts 
whom you have called in from the outside, or they can be 
home grown, specially prepared experts from your own group, 
who have boned up on certain careers 

3 Through the use of a “Career Question Box ” Senior Scholastic 
runs a page that should give you some good ideas for starters 

4 By staging a ‘ Career Quiz Show ’ m the usual radio quiz-show 
manner, or with your own variations 

5 By having one outstanding outside speaker from some particu- 
lar industry, organization, or profession 

These are all just variations of putting over the same idea, but, 
with a little thought, any or all would make good club programs 
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6. The “How-Do-I-Act?” meetings are good for just about as 
many as you want to work up. Again, find copies of Senior 
Scholastic for help in getting started on this one; also, look 
into Teen Topics, to which someone in the group probably 
subscribes. 

7. The “Where-to-Find-Out” meeting. This one could take in all 
the meetings mentioned before, in the sense that it would be a 
source-materials meeting. Compile information on where to 
find such things as career information, specific job information, 
college and business-school information, proper social-behavior 
information, and business information. 

THE CONVENTION GRAB-BAG PROGRAM 
You can make it a “Clean Out Your Files” program if you didn’t 
get to the convention. Take to the club meeting that huge en- 
velope or box full of information you brought home from NBTA, 
and let everybody take a grab. Give 5 minutes to let each peruse 
his particular piece or pieces of informative matter. Then have a 
jam session, with each member telling some particular fact of 
interest he gleaned from his grab. 

Certainly, a grab-bag session on informative odds and ends 
would be much fun and worthwhile. 

PLANNiNG 

Long-Range FossihUitics. Each of the meetings mentioned calls 
for planning at the previous meeting, with assignment of duties 
and responsibilities; so that the planning almost takes care of 
itself. 

However, for some long-range or big plans, take a look at the 
possibilities that these club programs can grow into far beyond 
elub-meeting activities. 

1. Would the outside speaker, whom you might secure for a 
career-choice meeting, be of sufficient importance and interest 
for you to share him with the whole school? Should your club 
sponsor an assembly program, in which you share your speaker 
with the whole school? 

2. Did your "IIow-Do-I-Act?" meeting have possibilities for an- 
other assembly with some short, snappy skits showing the 
how-to’s and how-not-to’s of certain situations? 
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If you did not do that self-inventory m the preceding group 
you can now plan a whole meeting around the delightful pastime 
of self-analysis You can do it by listing assets, liabilities, outstand 
mg characteristic, and greatest drawback Or you can get a com 
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encounter with better understanding and appreciation of all adolescents 
“The Leader’s Role in Group Work is another chapter no group sponsor 
should miss 

Gruber, Frederick C, and Thomas Bayard Beatty Secondary School Ac- 
tivities New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc , 1954, 307 p. 
Chapter 9, “Club Programs,” will be of help if you sponsor a club. 

Partridge, E DeAlton, and Cathenne Mooney Time Out for Living New 
York Amencan Book Company, 1941, 662 p 

A book dedicated to people with leisure time Many of the ideas are 
adaptable for extracurricular activities, such as “Preparing a show,” 
“Setting a stage,” “Producing a movie, ’ “Some party ideas,’ “Presenting 
Mr Puppet,’ etc Definitely an ideas book the sponsor and group can use 

Sponberg, Harold The Meeting Will Come to Order East Lansing, Michi- 
gan Michigan State University, Department Bulletin, 1954, 21 p 
A zippy, clear-cut handbook for begmning parliamentarians Students and 
sponsors will find it easy to follow Best thing about it~next to the clever 
illustrations and easy-to understand prose— is the price— 10 cents to all 
nonresidents of Michigan One free copy (for the asbng) for all Michi- 
gan residents 

Tenney, A Webster Practical Activities for Future Farmer Chapters Dan- 
ville, Illinois The Interstate Printers and Publishers, 1944, 317 p 
Again, not limited to Future Farmers m valuable suggestions Chapter 
on “Producing the Future Farmer Play’ will help any play coach, chapter 
on “Parties” is full of game ideas, other valuable chapters— "Banquets,” 
“Raismg Money,’ and ^Planning and Presenting Programs ” 

Thompson, Nellie Zetta Your School Clubs, A Complete Guide to 500 
Activities for Group Leaders and Members New York E P Dutton and 
Company, Inc , 1955 

A how-lo-do it manual of education activities that may be used as an 
adviser’s handbook, an administrator’s guide, a counselor's aid, or a stu 
dent reference Part I deals with * The Administration of a Club Program”, 
Part II, with “A Constructive Program of Club Activities” for clubs of 
all types 
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3 D:d the appropriate dress or the correct hairdo and make up 
sessions turn out interestingly enough to expand into a Visi 
tors Tea program or Guest Club meeting to which you 
school?™”^*^ another club m your school or a neighboring 

^ ™e<=tags suggest Ideas for com 
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to do that wdl bothZ™,, ‘ ^ qoostion of what 

how to work m all That VO “ ^“‘her it will be 

ICecp.nminVll:^^TCerrLV°'"'’^^ 

period of fun the program nroner T meeting-a brief 

get going Itll be work-hut wTrlhT‘'”’’°'"^'''P'“"‘"S 
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SECTION 1 


TEN COMPLETE PLAYS 


SOME READY-MADE HELPS 

Knowing how busy business teachers are and how often they 
get calls for hurry-up programs, the author has tried to provide 
some special help for them by including this section, which con- 
tains ten simple skits for various types of programs — one complete 
play for each month. Most of these skits have been used and have 
proved how effective such simple everyday things can be as pro- 
gram materials. 

Simplicity of Production. In all of the skits the author has tried 
to keep costuming, characters, and stage settings simple. In only 
one, “The Secretary’s Sixth Sense,” it mil take more than a few 
minutes to obtain or prepare the necessary props, but tlie time 
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fasti Here we sit like a couple of Yogis stanng at that blankety-blank 
bulletin board, waiting for ideas I haven’t dreamed up anything 
yet! 

DOROTHY; Don’t tell anybody, but my mind is just as blank as that 
boardl 

CLAIRE {sighing) Why didn’t we manage to get ourselves appointed 
to the bulletin-board committee along about the second week of 
school— before all the good ideas were used up? That’s the trouble 
With us The good ideas are used up . . and some of them were 
so clever 

DOROTHY Some of them really have been good, haven’t they? Even if 
you and I are having trouble, I think Miss Hartwig's idea of having 
committees for the bulletin board is a dandy one I think what 
Audrey and Martin did on “How to Say No on the Telephone” was 
(fade) best of all 

NARRATOR Yes, the displays have been good There are so many inter- 
esting aspects to secretarial work that it isn’t hard, really, to see how 
the other committees could work up good ideas Mary and Augusta, 
for example, did one on “Office Short Cuts ” It was so full of prac- 
tical ideas that the Business Womens Club asked the girls to set 
up the same display at one of their meetings Modem secretaries, 
you know, are learning a lot of new techniques and new ideas 
Then there was the one that Helene and Joan did on “How to Get 
a Job,” and the one by Jeanne and Manlyn on “What a Secretary 
Wears ” Darwina and Susan did a terrific display on ‘ Office Eti- 
quette”— that’s one of the big things that secretarial trainees study, 
you know. 

But there must be something left for Claire and Dorothy to display 
on that classroom wall Let’s see how they are coming along {Slight 
pause, slight change in tone, then continmng, amused ) Hmm, there 
aren’t many signs of progress The board is as blank as ever, but 
the gurls are working on cokes and candy bars they got some- 
where 

CLAIRE You’re right, Dorothy, food does help— a little At least it re- 
lieves that gnawing feeling I can't say it’s furnished any food for 
thought, though I still haven’t a glimmer of an idea, have you? 

Dorothy Well, let’s run down the title page of our secretarial practice 
book again At least one of those units ought to suggest an idea 

CLAIRE {reading) ‘The Secretary on the Job” 

DOROTHY Been done, sort of. 

CLAIRE “Your Appearance” , . . 

DOROTin* Rose and Nancy did that one 
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pent getting props ready is worth it, and the props may be lent 
for subsequent performances ^ ^ ^ ^ 

charfctos'n eTb '' f » ™n>mum, because there are so few 
each Lt “ “ few people are invLed 

skitf exa^edy wntorforthese^sUs^r''''^ 

most part, with nartimia^ written, for the 
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It in with your own particular” 1” slightly in spots to tie 
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particular program ^ effectiveness of your 

your students htff TZz” y™ B”'’ 

along similar lines abouf things that”e 
pery day These things will be of mt , 
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^^^playl take a secretarial course 

AMavgA arranged 
program It can 

J siness study-accountine for t ^ presentations promoting 
CAST A narrator who hn i. ^ ^^slnbuttve education 

ONeill, a girl who sparldTs'tyiry; S°od chuckle. Dorothy 

n ^eeretinal science maior anA bappy that she 

Dorothy, only more so ’ ’ Claire Porter, who’s a second 

NAJUutor We rtr, 

room at "^Scl^^;"’ ™ *0 secretarial science 

™ 1 n f® •"'0 girls who 'y” 

empty bulletin board ® ^‘armg moodily at a large 

That pretty little dark one rwil, I, r 

frown-thats Claire Porter ’ M “P m n perplexed 

^mpetcnt-she’s Dorothy ONedl n ? "'bo look” so very 
j" f ® *' ^'eems, and they hwe th^^n''^ ^^ire are a com 

brard ifor next week Let’s listen m "A , or''P"“S *0 bullehn 

e , It must be four o’clock f » ^ ^ Claire talking now 

Clock fatigue Were getUng nowhere 
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DOROTHY; —or schools or civil service— 

CLAIRE: —and radio stations. . . . 

DOROTHY: We could go on and on, couldn't we? 

CLAIRE: RightI "It takes you anywherel” 

DOROTHY: Well (fading), we have an idea, all right. 

narrator: Indeed you have, Dorothy, a real idea. A secretarial course 
will take a girl just about anywhere— to any part of the city or state 
or country, even abroad. A secretarial course opens the door to what- 
ever field you are most interested in— field of business, kind of profes- 
sion, type of career. Why, it is said (and truly) that more young 
men advance to executive jobs from the secretarial desk than in any 
other way— that’s because the secretary sits at the elbow of the man 
who makes decisionsj the secretary gets to know what the boss 
wants; and he’s right there to be seen when the executive wants to 
put a key man in a key job. 

And just think how many secretaries work for and with Uncle 
Sam! Why, he couldn't do a thing without themi (Slight pause, 
slight change of tone.) Well, it’s four o'clock again, a day or two 
later. Let’s see how Claire and Dorothy are making out (fade) with 
that bulletin board. 

CLAIRE {fading in):. . . all I could find. I went through a dozen 
magazines and clipped the stories about successful secretaries. Got 
lots of them, too. 

DOROTHY: And I have the lettering done, ready to put up. Got the 
thumbtacks? 

CLAIRE; Sure, and colored paper, and some ribbon. 

DOROTHY: Gofiy, you have so many stories there that we can’t possibly 
get them all on the boardi 

CLAIRE: Well, if we’re going to show where the secretarial course can 
take you, we have to show dozens of places. And if we show even 
a handful of the different companies— 

DOROTHY; Tell you what, we can change part of the board each day. 
We can leave the headline and the column headings on all the time; 
just change the examples. 

CLAIRE: Well, let’s get started! 

DOROTHY: Right. Main headline across the board— 

CLAIRE (reading): “Take a Secretarial Course. It Will Take You Any- 
where!” (In confidential tone) My, that looks nice, Dorothyl Your 
lettering is so neat. 

DOROTHY: “Thank you, kind sir, she said.” Get it on straight . , . higher 

on the right . . . still higher . . . that’s it! Now, for the heading of 
the first column. Here it is. 
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Dorothy? ^ • No inspiration, 
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DOROTHY: —or schools or civil service— 

CLAIRE: —and radio stations. . . . 

DOROTHY: We could go on and on, couldn’t we? 

CLAIRE: Rightl “It takes you anywhere!” 

DOROTHY; Well ifading)^ vve have an idea, all right 

NARRATOR: Indeed you have, Dorothy, a real idea. A secretarial course 
will take a girl just about anywhere— to any part of the city or state 
or country, even abroad. A secretarial course opens the door to what- 
ever field you are most interested in— field of business, kind of profes- 
sion, type of career. Why, it is said (and truly) that more young 
men advance to executive jobs from the secretarial desk than in any 
other way— that’s because the secretary sits at the elbow of the man 
who makes decisions; the secretary gets to know what the boss 
wants; and he’s right there to be seen when the executive wants to 
put a key man in a key job. 

And just think how many secretaries work for and with Uncle 
Sam! Why, he couldn’t do a thing without them! (Slight pause, 
slight change of tone.) Well, it’s four o’clock again, a day or two 
later. Let’s see how Claire and Dorothy are making out (fade) with 
that bulletin board. 

CLAIRE (fading in):. . . all I could find. I went through a dozen 
magazines and clipped the stories about successful secretaries. Got 
lots of them, too. 

DOROTHY: And I have the lettering done, ready to put up. Got the 
thumbtacks? 

CLAIRE: Sure, and colored paper, and some ribbon. 

sosoTHY; Go]]y, you haj-e so many slories there that we cant p£\ssjbJ/ 
get them all on the boardl 

CLAIRE; Well, if we’re going to show where the secretarial course can 
take you, we have to show dozens of places. And if we show even 
a handful of the different companies— 

DOROTHY: Tell you what, we can change part of the board each day. 
We can leave the headline and the column headings on all the time; 
just change the examples. 

CLAIRE: Well, let’s get started! 

DOROTHY; Right. Main headline across the board— 

CLAHiE (reading): “Take a Secretarial Course. It Will Take You Any- 
where!” (In confidential tone) My, that looks nice, Dorothy! Your 
lettering is so neat. 

DOROTHY: “Thank you, kind sir, she said.” Get it on straight • • • higher 

on the right . . . still higher . . . that’s it! Now, for the heading of 
the first column. Here it is. 
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Using Office Equip 


CLAIRE Taking Dictation and Transcribing 
ment 

DOROTHY Remember the display of office machines that Norman and 
Alex put up? 

CLAIRE Using Sources of Informabon Writing Business Let 

ters 

DOROTHY We might do something on horrible examples— what never to 
do you know? 

CLAnoi Might be important but the idea leaves me cold [Continues 
to read ) Handling the Mail Meeting the Public “Usmg 
the Telephone 

DOROTHY Audrey and Martin did that one 

How to Get a Job No inspirabon 

noHoTHY Nope nonel Tell me Claire what made you decide that you 
wanted to become a secretary anyhow? 

You know it was almost an accident m a way It all came 

She said Take a 

places i d 1”“' ™ ‘ ^ 

waoTOY (hnr^mg .„) jay that again slow-sloml 
^{bewildered) My mother once said ‘Take a secretarial course 

-K — x;- “ 

™ro" ■ *■ 

CLAIRE And what kind of 

girP company do you want to work m dear 

DOROTHY (in affected vowp^ Tr. ,, j 
(In a down to earth but exciM ” ''“'’f™.® ''g™'=y if you please 
office a library “ hospital a doctors 

cLAim Dads lumber mill office UneleT 

old Unde TomI Aunt Maes Beauty SdZ" office-good 


noHOTHY On the staff of a 


■ — « magazine 

““Ai'S ■>- . -p-p- 

OOBoaarY The offices in the in France 
CLAmE -or oil or steel or farm co operauts- 
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DOROTHY: —or schools or civil service— 

CLAIRE: —and radio stations. . . . 

DOROTirY: We could go on and on, couldn’t we? 

CLAIRE: Rightl “It takes you anywhere!” 

DOROTHY: Well (fading), we have an idea, all right. 

narrator; Indeed you have, Dorothy, a real idea. A secretarial course 
will take a girl just about anywhere— to any part of the city or state 
or country, even abroad. A secretarial course opens the door to what- 
ever field you are most interested in— field of business, kind of profes- 
sion, type of career. Why, it is said (and truly) that more young 
men advance to executive jobs from the secretarial desk than in any 
other way— that’s because the secretary sits at the elbow of the man 
who makes decisions,* the secretary gets to know what the boss 
wants; and he’s right there to be seen when the executive wants to 
put a key man in a key job. 

And just think how many secretaries work for and with Uncle 
Sam! Why, he couldn’t do a thing without them! (Slight pause, 
slight change of tone.) Well, it’s four o’clock again, a day or two 
later. Let’s see how Claire and Dorothy are making out (fade) with 
that bulletin board. 

CLAIRE (fading in):. . . all I could find. I went through a dozen 
magazines and clipped the stories about successful secretaries. Got 
lots of them, too. 

DOROTHY: And I have the lettering done, ready to put up. Got the 
thumbtacks? 

CLAIRE; Sure, and colored paper, and some ribbon. 

DOROTHY: Golly, you have so many stories there that we can t possibly 
get them all on the board! 

CLAIRE: Well, if we’re going to show where the secretarial course can 
take you, we have to show dozens of places. And if we show even 
a handful of the different companies— 

Dorothy: Tell you what, we can change part of the board each day. 
We can leave the headline and the column headings on all the time; 
just change the examples. 

CLAIRE; Well, let’s get started! 

DOROTHY: Right. Main headline across the board— 

CLAIRE (reading): “Take a Secretarial Course. It Will Take You Any- 
where!” (In confidential tone) My, that looks nice, Dorothy! Your 
lettering is so neat. 

DOROTHY; “Thank you, kind sir, she said.” Get it on straight . . . higher 
on the right . . . still higher . . . that’s it! Now, for the heading of 
the first column. Here it is. 
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CLAIRE ‘ Taking Dictation and Transcnbing” . . “Using Office Equip 
ment’ 

DOROTHY Remember the display o£ office machines that Norman and 
Alex put up? 

CLAIRE Using Sources of Information” ‘Writing Business Let 
ters’ . 

DOROTHY We might do something on horrible examples— what never to 
do, you know? 

CLAIRE Might be important, but the idea leaves me cold {Continues 
to read ) Handling the Mail’ “Meeting the Public” . . “Using 
the Telephone’ 

DOROTHY Audrey and Martin did that one 

'^OTOthyP™ 'How to Cet a Job’ No inspiration, 

DOHOTHY Nope, none! Tell me, Claire, what made you decide that you 
wanted to become a secretary, anyhow? 

You know It was almost an accident in a way It all came 
se^rf.i "y “ni:® sPitl She said 'Take a 

pirces I'd l^r' 1 thought of all the 

“St""- »lo'v-s!ou.l 

(hem, Hated) My mother once said. Take a secretarial course 
“S y'’" '"'y"'hotol WonderfuH 

eve^thmghu/thedetals Sn7yrsee“t Ckire”l T rr'' 

‘r " 

mountains, by a lake on t work^> In the city, in the 

ojum: And what kind of en T’ y°“ 
girl? * company do you want to work in, dear 

DOROTHY (m affected voice) Tn on a 

(In a down to earth, but excited “gcncy, if you please 

office, a library * ^oice ) In a hosmtal a Hnninr’s 


uoice ) In a hospital a doctor’s 


CLAIRE Dad s lumber mill office Unrln t • t 
old Uncle TomI Aunt Maes Beaiitv 
l«aOTHY On the staff of a maga^“^ 

CLAIRE (the two girls talk ramdln <» »i. i 
or the ad department of a^departm ” a newspaper, 

Donornr The offices m the insiS^nelS" 
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DOnoniY: Maybe we could settle on tlic “How’d You Like to Work 
items for the other days of the week. 
clahie (hrisUy. again): Well, I'll pair them off like ^s. Dorothy. 
Tuesday-'How’d You Like to Work in Surgery? and How d You 
Like to Work in Television?” 

DOROTHY; Good. , . , -r, , a” 

CLAIRE; Wedncsday-“How-d You Like to Work ivith a Puppeteer? - 
Oh. no, that's the television story. It's about Mary Dornheun who 
is secretary to Burr Tillstrom. For Wednesday, then- Howd You 
Like to Work for an Airline E'cecutive?” and- 

DOROTin’t I wouldl . 

CLAIRE; -and “How'd You Like to Work at an Airport? 

DOROTHY; Oh, let’s not have two alike. . , . u 

clauie; But there are so many different secretarial jobs in aviationl 

Oh, well, how's about “—on a Ranch? 

Thursday, “How’d You Like (fading) to Work in an Ad- 

kaCtTr? Yls!Tfeeretarial course wUl take a young man or woman 
almost anyivherel That’s the second time ® 

man” on purpose. Many young men o no r executives 

tremendoL demand for men secretaries, 

fS" :™;,r t r,h. 

It will take you any\vherel 


PLAY 2. THE BOSS WANTS TO KNOW 
/ or 

Where Would You Look for It? 


(An ci^embly sk,t on .ecretarml "know how" eanUj adapted to TV or rad.o) 
assembly skii: ou to indicate a living room where 

Foreword The scenery w I t tnoujng around, obviously getting 

Marcia has been studying , , , avvles and some popcorn, or gets 

ready for some company She sefs ou food'). She pulls up two 

out cokes and candy bars (tt doesnf 1 .gi^^ts some more records, which 

more chairs to the table or desk, .. softly She goes back to the 

she puts on the record player, and , tuhtleaancing around to the music 
table, picks up a textbook, starts to r poins. to get started until somebody 

Obviously the serious business of studying tsn t going g 
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CLAfflE (reading) 'How’d You Like to Work” and a dash Over here? 
or here^ 

DOKOTHY There no, hack a hit more goodi Now. which of 
your articles do you want to pul under that heading? 

CLAfflE Oh Ive lots to choose from Which do you like? (Reading) 
Secretary m the High Sierras -that's about a girl named Jan Clare, 
shes secretary to the manager of a mining company up m the moun- 
teins (Loftily) Secretary m Yosemite '-that's about a Betty 
tonal p;rk " Yosemite Na 

“Tnut o? h'l '’o* of ‘hose, there's enough room, if 

we put one below the other ° 

“trcan^ret^rH -f f'™ a day, 

we can get a pretty good variety ^ 

tori'^thi deeded” 

"^The Z 

“eve^oneXVi wrthel''’\™^ P^nchcally 

tha"make,obs diCnt 

The pto quartern™ 

of '’asic^rih"foj’each'’dffferem 'T K '’'‘™ ■>»' 

for all secretaries! ^ f°™d they're the same 

O-AIHE (reading) Shorthand Tvnew r 
culatmg machines Dunl.cai Fding Cal 

wsitors How to use thr,„tl"^ ”>•'<*■005 How to receive 

”r s.;"- - -.ts s- ;a j ; Lr 

m, 1^, I 

tonoS“!m.a;“r“ ““■'hy'' therTare tCstls- ' 
toAniE -millions of young men and a 

rarnc thmgs-shorthand tyninrsi ^hidying the 

cedures-andthatallofthSioan i"® office machines office pro 

and get a jobi 8° anywhere in the United States 
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help build you two some quick energy— I’m told you d get a lot more 
done. If anything is more constructive than building energy-I d like 
to know what it is. (She assumes an injured air and reaches for 
another piece of fudge.) 

LOUISE; Well, don’t be so righteous. I spent the afternoon m the library 
digging out answers to a lot of these questions-and if that isn’t con- 
structive I don’t know what is. I’ve looked in about every seeretanal 
science reference book in the library for some of the answers to those 
things Marcia dreamed up. Man, I’d hate to have you for a rea 
boss, Marcia. Where did you ever dream up all those questions? 1 11 
bet we’ve got some that would stump even Miss Finley. 

mabcia; Wdl, I wouldn’t want to bet on that one. She really does 
know her secretarial stuff. But I think she will like our project. 
Let’s see now, suppose we go through it just like we are going o 
do in class tomorrow. O.K. with you two? 
sue: With one exception. Tonight we get to eat as we go along-You 
know that quick energy business. (She reaches for an apple.) You 
begin, Marcia. You’re the master of ceremonies. 

MABaA: Well, I will start off in this way; I ” f 

(She begins as to an imaginary audience ) : A 
iust where to locate all kinds of information. Sue, Louise, and I have 
’usedtrfacL as the basis of our project in Secretaria Science dass. 
We are going to do a secretarial quiz program 
■Where Would You Look for It?” The idea works like this: All 
o7yoTgron the right side of the center aisle constitute one 
All of you on the left side are another team, Louise or Sue will ask 
each member of the team a quesHon^nceming “ 

such as your boss might wish to know. The team member cd 

to give her the correct reference source '''^'cre su h information 
could be found. If the participant gives a “rrect source her te 
scores a point. If she doesn’t know or gives a wrong answer, 

other team gets a chance at the fjoj,; of the girls on 

MABCIA (continuing); Louise wiU as q 

the right side and Sue svill ask the questions o the girls on 

side. Louise, are you jox on the table con- 

(Louise rises and takes a slip of pop 7 

taining the questions ) ^ sentence in a 

LomsE: Question No. 1. .j ^^oally take the train to work 

personal letter something like this. t„„geuring for the children 
Lcause Mrs. Brown has to do so much chautteunng 

that she usually needs the car. transcribe the word 

Martha is doing just fine until she sta 
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"“‘l the doorbell rings Mercia goes la the 

t jhs lroT f S""- coinc In armed ralh 

dJl mcuTaZtl re rr <’‘^'=npt'on-fndge. potato chps. 

Tpr!^,n^‘’ “ '■” 'vonderful you got 

thZ ZT Zr *"’«<' '/ ’■‘^ccMury os the gtrls unload 

their hooks and food on tables and chairs ) 

ZadTnZZr *° '.'“/““'■f P'"!'") Mn'”'"' You didn’t tell me you 
or whoevi ' iR ' ^-no’s (or Eddie FisherL 

dance all evemug'tah™l"™fsr"‘’'’ f™’' 

With whatpnrr #L cxccuics a step or two in time 

be moTe fun Tf V J Of course it would 

with Somebody who c3 duf 'f V *’“"dsome to dance 

■Susie, my love you Ze, i 

on long graceful elides Innh ^ swoops about the room 

^hiijri Jt£zzz::^xiir 

reZ Sr7S» -- ond 

bo°n; r”’ 

Sues current crush) and o-pr hest) Like— (namcj 

tC:: r > — - 

dont get realistic about the^nrn,® . *“ -nsinuate if we 

we re supposed to have tomLirwh f class that 

rs and insult Susie’s taste in bov f down to work 

SUE Speaking of taste-ho Y friends later? 

You know a little quick ener^°oUt7 

takes apiece of her own fudges fb ° "P 'b“bing (She 
do make the divinest fudlel ^ Susie, you 

would you girls do without '>mcf/ ) “Whatever 

open up a book with one hand whZ ‘° “d 

her fingers on the 

Marcia (Zaug/ung) "Well «r« y, 
out you-but we might get aTrn mm Z’' ””*> f™ "'ith- 

constacuve worki done At least a little more 

- Well, f hke that After I spent al, that time 


making fudge to 
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look in Bartletfs Familiar Quotations. Shall we take the time to 
make the person look it up? 

LOUISE Not unless there is a challenge But perhaps we ought to tack 
on a rider to that question “Where else would you look for a quota- 
tion that doesn’t appear in Bartlett’s Familiar Quotations'^ 

SUE Don’t look at me I was real proud of myself for knowing about 
Bartlett The only reason I remember that is because it’s Dave’s mid- 
dle name His mother was a Bartlett-of the Clay County Bartletts, 
don’t you knowl (She gazes haughtily through a mock lorgnette-as 
she says this ) 

{The others shake their heads in laughing despair at her eternal clowning ) 
MABOA Well, if a quotation isn’t to be found in Bartlett, it may be m 
Hoyt’s Cyclopedia of Practical Quotations All secretaries should be 
foTuibar mth the kind of quotation you find in such books as 
Bartlett’s and Hoyt’s, I think It’s your turn, Sue 

SUE QueshonNo 3 “Janet works for a high school principal He want 

to wnte a letter to the head of the business education departaent at 

the University of Connecticut He isnt real sure )us 

versity of Connecticut is located He says to Jane 

address of the University of Connecticut, will you? Where will she 

sm tgomg right on) I know the answer to that one I 
from my freshman civics days, believe it or no 
that I’ll bet she would have trouble getting a copy Books 

m civics I remember learning that most states 
of facts about the state But who would have a Blue Book tor Uon 

necticut except New Englanders? tUat— think hard 

LOUISE There is a much simpler place to loo 

SUE [reaching for another piece of /" S®’ TntirJ conversation) 

constantly one thing or another f , ^ ^optate [She knits 

Well, give me more quick energy so 

her brow in deep concern ) available It can usu- 

marcia It’s a very cheap source, too, and easuy 

alty be purchased at any chain Almanac? Right? 

SUE [lighting up) Ah, my old frien , without one 

eouise Right Actually no prls ever get caught with- 

Marcia And 111 bet none of Miss Finl y g ^ gygn if they have to 
out one, either, when they are out on e ) really does 

buy it themselves out of their first mon the next ques- 

stress having good, simple, and effective tools Whats 


tion, Louise? 


jLiouiser j . ' 

uouisE 'Jeanne works for an independent p 


ibhsher and duplicator 
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chauffeurmg She gets as far as chauffcur-and stops! Is it one or two 
™ * remember Where shall she look to find it? 

SUE That’s an easy one Somebody wiU say right off-The dictionary- 
and win an easy point ■' 

“raT'ieh V '"'t Somebody on my side is going to 

lenge it Sh™®'’ the correct place? I'll chal 

sui We I’STo’"" f™lfeii„ng-with the mg in the dictionary ” 
look rt ”ut) like th ' CE pretend that I am the contestant and 
C h a u e 11 r ^ nonsuits a little dictionary on the table 

and whelher or n “> *'”"8 g P”' 

never do mve mi ’’ dictionanes 

Mane: DalldrbofHht rr" d 
mas Its over there®onthe^r d"K"'E'”’‘''''"‘'®‘'‘' 

says? *’>' stairs-want to see what it 

Weu"tonestiriTdoef v""'*,'" ^'8 <i"^‘omnj) Chauffeur rag? 

.f the 3 a V rta^i r" 'hat rule about 

them, but if they are reu 1 °'if regularly, the dictionary gives 
posed to find such thinvf” ? But you’re sup 

U them credit 

nornsE Well, yes, I guess But me i!^® dictionary,’ won't we? 

person cant actually find the wn that if the 

^ lenging has a rrghtY ugttTtao ‘’’®" '’'® ®>'”' 

MAnoiA (who has fcS®st a better source 

I Ihrnk a handbook or reht^J '^'u’' handbook) 

he better For example her« gremmar or wrrtrng mrght 

thrnk a rule that answers that questron, I 

noursE Read tl, please 
mabcia It says, quote “When a R„ r 
or more unlike vowels the fi i ® “"aomnt is preceded by two 

adding a suffix beginnirJg with n "’”f™a"t is not doubled before 

preceded by e and u, so that we'''!r® chauffeur has a final r 

good secretarial handbook is the E r™'!*'® aPP'T ^’d say a 

What comes next? “ •’'"’‘t place to look for that answer 

LOUISE Question No 2 concp 

[or an article which her boTs\t f "Valerie is taking notes 

orse. a horse my kingdom for a^h quotation ‘A 

an says Find out who smd that* ’ Valerie 

s™ (hnghtiy) Puu, Revere! «•! she look? 

she were going to throw ,t at her C ™d acts as tf 

s^(dackmg) OK But I do wVtE 

die answer to that one really I’d 
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Barbara doesn’t know anything about the location of streets in Phila- 
delphia. How is she going to know whether or not she gets her boss 
a reservation downto^vn in the center of things or in a hotel located 
farther out? 

MARCIA: That’s a good question, Sue. What would you do if you were 
in Barbara’s place? 

sue: Why I think I would call one of the best local hotels and ask the 
room clerk to recommend a downtown hotel in Philadelphia in the 
price range that my employer preferred. In fact, sometimes hotels 
have direct ^vi^e service to a hotel in that city and wll get the 
reservation for you. 

LOUISE: Now how did you know that? I don’t remember reading any- 
thing like that in our textbook. 

sue: Well, little ole Susie makes it a habit to browse through Biose 
Todays Secretary magazines that Miss Finley has on the reserved 
reading shelf— they’re really fun to read, too. Things like that are in 
them. 

MARCIA: For a girl who tries to make people think she hasn’t a brain 
in her head, Sue, you really do come up with a lot of sensible 
answers. I’ll bet you make one of the very best secretaries of us 
aU. 

SUE (pleased, but embarrassed)'. Honey Chile, for such sweet talkin’ 
to little ole me. I'm gonna make you another batch of fudge some 
day, see if Ah don’t. Now I’ve got a real stinker of a question. Want 
to hear it? 

LOUISE: And you were the one who wanted us to dream up all easy 
ones! But go ahead. 

SUE: Jenny works for an executive in a novelty manufacturing concern. 
He comes in one morning and says to Jenny (Sue does an imper- 
sonation of a high-powered executive— gets up, paces across the 
floor, snaps her fingers, scowls, runs her fingers through her hair 
and snaps) : “Get me a list of the leading manufacturers of plastics— 
Oh yes, and the names of their chief executives— I want that infor- 
mation as soon as possible. No— make it even sooner.” (She gestures 
wildly.) 

(Marcia and Louise both laugh.) 

LOUISE: Well, she could get the local ones from the yellow pages of the 
telephone directory— that would at least be a starter. 

SUE (glowers in her executive manner ) ; Don’t give me any local starter 
list. This is important— I want the works! 

LOUISE: Well, Jenny is a smart little secretary and I think she \vill look 
in Thomases Register of American Afcnu/acfurcrs. It (she reads from 
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Her boss is always mailing small quanbties of printed or mimeo- 
graphed matter to clients Where will Jeanne find out about various 
postal rates? 

SUE Now there are really a lot of answers to that one But I know 
the simplest place The simplest place is in the baek of the yefiow 
Lmv th telephone directories But many people don’t 

™od seer t“ T1'™ “ piece wLld be in a 

Z vn.7eT^l nT’l best source is 

tanes would h ^ Postal Guide— but just how many secre 

Lour Not n ™ Guide lying around? 

always be con?, 7a ‘^“e But the guide can 

Even small hb"^ ^ f7 office, and at most good libranes 
look up th n ? '7" bove a copy A sectary could 

necessary ^ “fonnation she needs and take noteTon it if 

"postl'authom:?':? “ '■““bt .-And out-from the 

t-o^E S But It helnr 

to judge whether or not intelligent questions and 

postal®clerk ZT" " getting from some 

herself ’ perused the book a little bit 

" 'srrrh^so^ofr - y- *^y“s 

they are telling us wlmn ^ ^ employees might be unsure of what 

Uncle Sam??„’t Uncle sImTh ? Aren’t they part of 

supposed to know whit it’s j ® l^n't the Government 

Marcia I’m just siymp *** 

And she does secretary does some checking on her 

LOUISE Hero’s another question “r u 
travels a great deal— sompfim » works for an executive who 
regular schedules He tplU r ^ territory and to cities off his 

cralcly pneed hotel m do«mi7 ? b°oE him at a good, mod- 
Where ivill she look to End s 7 ^'Melphia for March 14 and 15 

- InthoOff;c,ali;7“f“?“botel?-’ _ _ 


tic 

better wa>, I think 


Pool., 


our textbook says But there’s a 


Its challenged, the contest^n^^^ ^ answer— because even if 

and locate any number of ir 

"ith rates, method of onent.nni.L^ Philadelphia-complete 

or are seasonal, and who they operate all year round 

complete proprietors are That’s pretty 

SUE ^cs-bul It misses one verv imn ^ 

^ portant thing, I think. Suppose 
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(She goes over and starts picking up her hooks as the curtain begins 
to close ) 

MAECiA (repeating her speech for tomorrow) “A secretary has to 
know just where to locate many kinds of information— (S^e saijs 
this with a half smile— as the curtain closes If no curtain is used, 
she says it to herself as she turns off the record player and walks off 
stage as if going to bed ) 


PLAY 3 ONE SIMPLE FORMULA 
or 

There Really Isn’t Anything to Bookkeeping 

All you need is a blackboard, a piece of chalk, and an eraser As you come on 
stage, saunter over to the hoard pick up a piece of chalk, then turn and he^in talk 
ing to the audience Keep informal, on a ‘ This is just between us basts ’ ‘ Hand 
pick the student for this one 

‘There really isn’t anything very difficult about bookkeeping All 
bookkeeping IS based on a very simple formula A + L = P (Write tt 
on the board in very large letters up near the top ) Almost anyone 
can learn that In fact, ITl bet I could teach it to almost anyone Even 

to my fnend Irma, or to (Pick out some local person 

who can take being panned, like the treasurer of the school board tf 
he*s present ) Noiv I’m not going to stick my neck out, well at least 
not that far, by guaranteeing that I could But I'm learning it— so it 
stands to reason almost anybody could 
“M\ei ytra that A -V- L — P, you Seam A stands ioi fissais, 
L stands for liabilities, and P stands for proprietorship Now these 
aren't hard either (Wnfc these words on the board below the letters 
as you say all this Step aside so everyone can see ) 

“Assets mean things that you have or oivn (Write word ow\ 
under assets as you say this ) 

“Liabilities are the things that you owe (Write the word o^vE 
under hahilitics ) 

“Propnetorship is the propnelor’s or owner’s actual interest or equity 
in his assets— his net worth (Write net worth under proprietorship ) 
“Now if you don’t owe anybody anything, then A = P But not many 
people these days are so fortunate as not to owe somebody for some- 
thing, so ue won’t even play around with that form of the equation for 
our first lesson (Erase the A=^ P formula ivhich you hate just written ) 
“Let’s take a simple everyday problem and see just how simple 
bookkeeping really is Let’s say that somebody, maybe J C , buys a 
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a paper) “lists every product manufactured in the United States and 
the manufacturers of each product. It also contains alphabetical 
hstuigs of leading manufacturers, their executives, and capital.” And 
It comes in five volumes. Jenny can get her list of plastic manu- 
tacturers from there. 

M come up with a question based 

on Moody s Analysis of Investments. 

'""Lk Z f f ** ^^^retaiy be? I'm so full of where-to- 

infamy ra^r™"™ ' “ 
s^^'^iia^tlr" “ '“I®"-” “PP'^- ” 

f ■f"“ds, too. That does it This is iust 

r,:foVrearb:aT!,s"hrr t 

shade louder and stnrfr A ’’^dord player a 

more die V-rtnl ^0„e 

manly chest (She rtr^o ^ \ X says he, clasping her to his 

it telVrtgh'^l'gT^f' 

you look for it” quiz session /cj? on our “Where would 

«p their hooks as she talks ) ^ Louise have been gathering 

LOUISE: And if we don'f In i- r 

I bet a couple of mothers win''br?o'L“"‘* r''® 

number to see what’s Wn.-nrr for Marcia’s telephone 

homo by nine. P ® daughters. I’m supposed to be 

get them half on, ,and starf fn tr.^ wildly for their coats, 

sum 111 bet that’s my moth 

time. Now, just give us five me ^^^t'cia, we had a wonderful 
answer that. Then you can saT -n S™® before you 
If ™'’ .' you ca“ X;/.’'™* -h-e Sue and Louise 
U) not in the Hotel lied Itnnl tn— (she pauses dramati- 

not in the yellow pages-but M ™' J" Postal Guide, 

(They exit /aug/iing 1 rninutes. 

stAnew; Browns’ residence. Oh vf P'"’"®-) 

you’ll find them- (jiic peases Ld Jl’a I'^^t left-I think 

Ort) arriving home in a very few m- * ^ herself before she goes 
O’ few minutes. They just left. Good night. 
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“Lets pretend he smashed that scooter to smithereens during the 
second month he has it My, I hope there’s nothing in the power of 
suggestion, don’t you^ But in that connection— if he doesn’t quit 
standing up on that thing and flapping his arms around hke a crow 
to keep It balanced, he’s going to be flapping a real pair of %vings— 
and that’s for sure* But back to bookkeeping 
“What %vill that wreck do to our bookkeeping equation^ There isn’t 
anythmg but junk left of the scooter (Satj and do all of ihts in a very 
thoughffid manner ) I guess that just about wipes out the assets or A 
side of our equation (Scratch through this side of the equation with 
a big X, but leave it on the board ) 

“If there isn’t anything left for J C to have an interest in, I guess 
that just about fimshes up his propnetorship, so we’II mark that off, 
too (Scratch through the proprietorship column ) 

“Hey^ What’s happened to our booILeepmg equation^ There isn’t 
anything left but L— (gioc a low perturbed whistle ) But there’s plenty 
of that* One hundred and ninety dollars’ worth* Poor J C There cer 
tamly is L to pay when your bookkeeping turns out hke lihat* I’m not 
sure I know just how to get us out of a mess hke this A hundred and 
nmety dollars* (Look panicky ) Wow! I thmk I need a little more 
bookkeeping Anybody have any ideas how you get a thing hke that 
to balance^ 


PLAY 4 YOU GET YOUR MONETS WORTH WHEN 
YOU BUY A BUSINESS EDUCATION 

Thxs particular script ts arranged as a 15 mmule radio narrative If could readily 
be adapted to an auditorium presentation by having each scene as a short one 
curtain vignette 

NABRATOR Caesat may have had troubles along about the Ides of 
March, but he didn’t have a thing on the average American when it 
comes to meetmg April deadimes! All over America there will be 
many hghts burning later than usual this month (or, remember last 
Apnl, when many lights were burning later than usuaP)— a lot of 
headaches of one sort or another 

\oicE 1 (average mans voice, reading) If your wfe (or husband) 
had no income, or if this is a joint return, list also her (or his) name 
(Continues, reading as though also writing ) A John Ralph Quinn 
(fades) B Ruth Mary Quinn 

^OICE 2 (puzzled mans voice) List the names of your children (in 
eluding stepchildren and legally adopted children) with 1957 gross 
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new motor scooter. He goes down to Alton— skips school to do it, too— 
and comes home with a new scooter. We’ll call the scooter assets. 
(Write scooter below assets.) The scooter cost $265, let’s say; and 
J. C. paid $50 down. That means his assets are worth $265. (Write 
$265 to the left of scooter. ) He owes $215; that goes under liabilities. 
That leaves him with $50 worth of proprietorship, which is the actual 
amount of the scooter that really belongs to him— even if just seeing 
him with it might fool you into thinking he owned the whole thing. 
(Write the amounts in the correct columns as you talk. Then turn and 
face the audience as if the thought had fust struck you.) 

“You know, it’s a funny thing, but until I took bookkeeping, I never 
stopped to think about whether or not a person actually owned some- 
thing he was using. If I saw someone with a new car or a new motor 
scooter, I never wondered about whether or not the thing was really 
his. I just said to myself, 'Gee, So-and-So has a new car. That’s swell.’ 
But now, every time I see somebody with something new, I find myself 
thinking (Sorf of scratch your head and pause.) 'Now how much 
proprietorship does he have in that, or is it mostly liability?’ Bookkeep- 
ing makes you wonder about a lot of things. 

Getting back to J. C. and our problem— the next month after he buys 
the scooter, J. C. pays another $25 on his account and his bookkeeping 
equation looks like this: 


Assets 

$265 (scooter) 


Liabilities 

m$ 

190 


Proprietorship 
$50 
75 


(.Make the above changes as you talk. Mark through, but don't 
erase the previously correct amounts. ) 

go down $25, and proprietorship 
a^wnv ^ *eres nothing to it. The two sides of the equation 

tSrou , n ‘he same and L decreases, 

t^n Proprietorship has to go np. That old equation has to stay in bal- 

J- I can just see 

n^se we- 1 'Oh. -ny go^h, do you sup- 

could rr t ^ I’ ‘hi4 over and over.’ Well, I 

rcofce nw e? n “d routine 

month afte® T ® *“ y™ '*0 do the s,ame thing over 

Burn, “hed the bookkeeping 

know\ We-Il have J. C.^ave^rmTi*^'' something different. I 
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woman's voice (still speechmaking): Let's give them these three R's 
too: Rights, Responsibilities, and Human Relations. 

ytAi^’s VOICE (still orating): Todays children will fly the skies . . . 
raise the crops . . . mine the ores . . . produce the goods . . . 
discover new cures . . . develop science and art . . . advance the 
welfare of the world . . . and cope with its problems— tomorrow. 
That’s why schools are so important and merit your interest and 
support today! 

nabbator: Yes, Mr. Taxpayer, you support the schools of today. Have 
you any idea of just how much you pay? 

man's voice: It cost somebody about $215 a pupil, on the average, in 
1951. That somebody was you, Mr. Taxpayer, Mr. Landlord, Mr. 
Consumer, Mr. Parent. For forty minutes this morning, your son sat 
in a general-business or a typing or a science class. During that short 
period, somebody paid 15 cents, so that your son could learn— 15 
cents each for every boy and girl in the class. A whole day in school 
costs about $1 per pupil. That adds up to a lot of money! 

woman’s voice (deadly earnest): Those who complain about the in- 
creases in school taxes should gather a few statistics before they 
start howling. When it comes to spending, education is at the foot 
of die class. We Americans spend 20 billion dollars a year for 
gambling ... 9 billion dollars for liquor . . . and only 5.1 billion 
dollars for education! 

NARRATOR; Foot of the class or not, that’s still a lot of money. Why, it 
is more than the value of the goods turned out by the whole textile 
industry of the United States in a single year, almost as much as the 
output in the iron, steel, or oil industries. 

What do you get for that $215 per pupil when you send your girl 
or boy to school? What do you buy for that boy or girl? What do you 
really want in return? 

VOICE OF PARENT (male): I want my son to learn something that will 
help him earn a living. To leam something he can use. 

SECOND PARENT (male): I want John to be independent. To assume his 
place in society and not be a burden to anyone. 

THIRD PARENT (womon): Above everything else, I want Mary to leam 
to be a good, loyal citizen. 

FOURTH PARENT (woTnon): The world is so complex these days, it 
almost frightens parents, I think. I hope that Sally learns to 
face problems, think them through, and come up with ivise solu- 
tions. 

narrator: Maybe all of you are saying the same thing. You want your 
sons and daughters to know how to take their place in the grown-up 
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incomes of less than $600 who received more than one-half of their 
support from you in 1957 {Slowly, as though still more perplexed ) 
See Instructions* 

VOICE 3 (my friend-Irma type of voice) If your income was less than 
$5,000-are they being funny?-use the tax table on page 4 unless you 
Itemize your deductions 

VOICE 4 (lawyer type) I declare under penalty of perjury that this 
return (including any accompanying schedules and statements) has 
been examined by me and to tlie best of my kno^^ ledge and belief is 
a true, correct, and complete return {Slight pause) Everything 
seems to be in order, Mr Smith 

NARRATOR Yes, Mr and Mrs America are {or were) figuring their 
income taxes Figuring and paying, and indulging m that time- 
homred American custom of grumbling about it 
niTr s grumbling isn’t done because he has to 

hiTmnT ■ 'T*' ‘hat he isn't getting 

“""-‘-“-ary or foolish evpandf 
to LoLT r' '™"' h« hard earned 

what thos^e to'*dol7*^ *° ®‘‘* ™°ney's worth out of 

togible things If .he;\a7be?„Tefrht'’;„l^rS'’* 

6 \Z2l2Z7°"°^ *'’“^ TV setl 

finished nay ng for fohT"' *'“* might have 

mind waftm^ ^ ^ hope Doctor Blair doesn't 

larger^foan you^tafrTtem'sr'’^ 1°“* 

honeyl Unde Sam owes us hc^ ^cy, 

making it twins! v b 17 Thank you, Mrs Mallorv, for 


narrator Yes Mr Tavno, 

WOM™ he^suuTy get' '1™“^' 

parents and inembm oUht PTA “ g™Mp) Yes, fellow 

fopcnra,,! , evciy commuoity IS responsible 


?«,. , —liiuers or ttl( 

for upplymg an educational 


chall 


lengmg world 


program to meet the demands of todays 


comprise the firft Our schools 

future of this nation r 1 democracy In fact, the 

America those on the training of Young 


essential to victory over 
I 1-^ i-U. _ . 1 , . •' 


in those skills 

enemies of this republic and tn tl,"”' "“ui ’“'“"‘■f 

peace based m rt,. “ ‘ ‘he establishment of a just 

play (applause), ‘incepts of justice, freedom, and fair 
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the conditions of such actions. We try to get across to them the 
realization that business is everybody’s business. 

Therel I didn’t mean to get so wound up on that. “Economic 
literacy” just happens to be a very special flag many business teachers 
are waving right now. 

Let’s look in on our retailing class. I think taxpayers get their 
moneys worth here, too. These students work at some retailing job 
a certain number of hours each week, and they spend an additional 
number of hours in class. Right now, they’re discussing sales methods 
that they have learned from their on-the-job instructors this week. 
That redheaded boy speaking now is Mike Maloney. 

mike: My supervisor told me, “Remember that the first minute of talk- 
ing to a customer is the Magic Minute when you either get off to a 
probable sale or muff it. If the first minute does not click, the sale 
doesn’t have much of a chance.” 

SECOND student: Did he tell you just how to make sure that the first 
minute is a Magic Minute and not a Muffer? 

mike; Well, I asked him about that, and he told me about a survey. 
Someone had asked a number of customers, just after they had made 
purchases, what they liked best in the salespeople who had sold the 
articles to them. Know what the customers said? “This clerk made 
me feel welcome, made me feel as though she were really glad to see 
me.” 

I asked my supervisor, “How can I do that?” He said, “Well, just 
imagine that every customer is a friend who has just stepped in to 
visit you at your home— give the same friendly, interested service 
you would to that friend. Prompt, quick, smiling service. That’s what 
makes friends . . . and gets customers.” 

GIRL student: My supervisor gave me a very simple tip that I hadn’t 
thought about before. She told me, “Never ask a customer whether 
you can help him— that gives him an easy chance to say no before 
you even knoiv what he wants.” 

SECOND GIRL: What should you say? 

GIRL STUDENT: She told me to give the customer a friendly good morn- 
ing, with his name if possible. Then put in some remark about the 
particular thing he seems interested in, like, “Isn’t that a beautiful 
tie?” or “Did you notice that diis is a new kind of collar?” That way, 
you have the customer interested right away. 

BUSINESS TEACHER: Ycs, I think we’d all agree that those retailing stu- 
dents are learning techniques that will help them to be intelligent 
and successful salespersons latCT on— and soon. 

Now, right across the hall is a class in secretarial science. Those 
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world To earn money To use il wisely To see their place as indi 
viduals and as parts of the group-mformed persons, competent per- 
sons, independent persons 

You want the school to give your son and your daughter the shik 
they need m order to get and hold a ]oh-and, also, the sense of 
'"k money and 

Does^tP ^ Thats what you expect your tax money to buy? 

siNEss ■raAO^ Pardon me, I could not help overhearing May I 
^nswer at ast question? You see. I’m a teacher of business courses 
-1 , ; — School The last part of what you were saying 

verv f make money and how to use it, too, sounded 

very familiar when it caught my earl 

tn things, you see, are exactly what we business teachers try 
of tax mnnm^ ^ ^ believe we do give full value for each dollar 

httle bit ahnnt f minute of time, too May I tell you a 

of a few of mir ?'*’ tftke you on a tour 

come this wiv for yourself If you’ll just 

AiTclat min *") • • Let’s step lU 

were gettme readl ^isiness for a moment It sounds as if they 
TOMMY Jane and I talked^ t '“‘'“'•'"S themselvesl Listen- 

r? T ' when we go out to the 

and LgrlheroanTak ^rfferent courses 

about all those^ things we 'talked^ 1^?^’ "'f® 

Smith-remember? ifn about on the first day with Miss 

MNH WhyTh:n,f/“feir®,‘'’K“^'°"'^ 

about? general business, anyway? What’s it all 

to take Everybody L'ghTto k!* '''i everybody ought 

insurance policy, or a cont i things as an 

write a letter of apnlicatin,^'''^ ’ You need to know how to 
log, or from the Government^tT'''^’ ” something from a cata- 
you need to know how to fi '™ * ™ough to know how to figure, 
money wisely, maybe you ne^dL”!*' “ for spending your 

These are the sorts of things vm. I ^ timetable 

BUSINESS teaqieu I’m clad Tn ^ ^hout in general business ” 

about our general business w "? 

tor sensible, everyday econoni,^ ''Y lay the foundations 

in the class Information so sensibl^ft Yommy and Jane 

or renting a house, or choosing a careT^ '’“^“8 

or working tor a large one, they will h ™all business, 

S , tney will have a basic understanding of 
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and weather are kind to the Lowell car. First is the body finish 
(change that to The first reason is the body finish), which stands 
up under any conditions in any part of the world— through the heat 
of the summer and the cold of the winter. Secondly, the use of 
(make that Another important reason) is the use of rustless steel 
for the radiator shell and cap, also for door handles and certain 
other exterior parts of the car. (Change that certain to several) . . . 
BUSINESS teacher: No, Miss Mason hasn’t forgotten how to dictate. 
These are advanced shorthand students. They have already learned 
how to take dictation rapidly, and note they are being trained to 
get used to any dictator who keeps changing his mind. We call this 
“office style" dictation. The students in Miss Mason’s class will be 
able to handle almost any kind of dictation they may run into in their 
beginning office positions. 

Have you time for just one more class? GoodI This is our office- 
machines group. (Sound of typewriters, mimeograph, etc.) 

In this class we acquaint the future office workers with many of 
the office machines they may be called on to use in their work later. 
That girl in the corner is learning to operate a Monroe calculator. 
The boy next to her is operating a manifold billing machine. These 
two girls are running mimeograph machines— one electric and one 
manual. We try to give our students experience on both the latest 
and the not-so-new equipment; we never know just what kind they 
will run into out on the jobf 

Those four students over there are using dictation machines; the 
girl by the window is drawing on a Mimeoscope. So it goes: These 
students will be familiar with just about all kinds of office machines— 
enough to grow rapidly when using them on the job. 
narrator: Miss Business Teacher, I am grateful for this visit, but . . . 
BUSINESS TEACHER: Oh, must we stop? I do wish you could look in on 
our bookkeeping classes! Why, one of them is scheduled to have a 
guest speaker from the Accountant’s Club to tell them about Be- 
ginning Jobs in Business for Those Interested in Accountancy. 
NARRATOR; I’m sorry we do not have time to visit longer. But this 
much I’ll tell you, Miss Business Teacher; The next time I want to 
convince any taxpayer or parent that he gets his money’s worth for 
the dollar he spends for educating young Americans, I’ll send him in 
to see you! 

I’m really glad we could visit your classes. They illustrate what 
one department is doing to develop real job training— as a service 
both to the individual students and to our business community— and 
to develop real . . . what did you call it? 
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two girls in front of the class are Mary Kahern and Jean Browning 
They are both seniors They 11 soon be applying for a job Lets 
listen Mary is talking now 

MARY Jean and I are going to show you a right and wrong way to 
app y or a position Jean is going to be the receptionist in our play 
I am the applicant This is what happens when I walk into the per 
sonnel office at the Supenor Company-without hiving carefully 
prepared myself for the interview Here I come I step inside the 

jean Good morning Miss! 

I should like to apply for a stenogmph.e or cler.enl ,ob 
jean Have you had any experience? 

MARY (dull voice) Uhuh 

’"^icalTs™"^ ™ applications only from experienced ap 
Tnutf^'" protest) But I can write shorthand at 120 words a 
^accepryourapphclt™ “Pananoe we cannot 

tree tone ) You caV!*et thaU d 
with that approach Wateh me this t,®" m" ^ 
has made careful plans for the applicant who 

ter impression Here I e” v "T 
J=an GoodmornmrMil ® " ^ame office 

jean Why ves we He a ^^nbe it accurately? 
maby Yes they are I qualifications? 

transportation ^ would have no difficulty in 

“P”'™ae? 

class in our school that ^ad an office practice 

jean We do not usually®take''L ”1 “Sice procedures 
may have a call tor someone wnU beginners but we 

fill out one of our application Nl qualifications Suppose you 

aiahy Thank you so ™ ^fad^ng out) 

business teacheh Class sessions like rt, 
worth dont you think? But ii„,f are mighty good moneys 
vanced shorthand class That c xr w ® ®tep into our ad 

class Miss Mason dictating a letter to the 

mason Dear Mr Rooinson Ti. 

ere are definite reasons why time 
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Everything you touch is wrong! (Just as you say this touch the tab 
key— with no tabs set, and let the carriage fly clear across right in front 
of you. Register surprise! Then make a big ado about getting the car- 
riage moved back to position, and just when you get it all nicely back 
and start to type with a pleased expression registering “success'’ on 
your face, “accidentally” hit the tab key again and have the whole 
business to do over again. After you get things under control, look up 
and say grimly) 

“See what I mean? 

“I really never dreamed that anything that looks as easy as type- 
writing could be so comphcated; that is, it looks easy when somebody 
else that knows how does it. First of all, there’s a right and a wrong way 
to do everything. The way you just naturally do things is the wrong 
way every time. Take the way you sit, for example. Now when you 
go into some other class, say history or English, as long as you don’t 
actually lie down, nobody says too much about it. But in typing! 
You’re supposed to sit well back in your chair with your feet braced 
fiat on the floor. That's to give you balance. (Monoge to have your 
feet wrapped around the chair rounds, so you have to untangle them 
and get them into position as you say this.) 

“And just where your chair is is important, too. It has to be far 
enough back from the table so that your elbow is just the least little bit 
in front of the line down the side of your body. See, like this. (Demon- 
strate) If you’re too close to the typewriter like this (Go on with ac- 
companying demonstrations), your elbows are pushed away back; and 
your arms are all cramped up, and it interferes with your speed. That’s 
a laugh, really. Interferes with what speed? Who’s trying to kid who— 
whom around here, anyway? Still, if you learn to sit correctly and a 
few other things, maybe you will get up some speed some day. If 
your chair is pushed back too far, your elbows are ’way out in front of 
your body, and the weight of your arms as you type soon tires you 
out. You tire out anyway— at least at first. 

“Now let’s see. How far did we get? Oh, yes. You have the chair in 
just the right position; your feet are flat on the floor; your elbows are 
just where they should be, and you are sitting back in the chair at the 
base of your spine- so-ol You are all ready to type. (Do all this in a 
checking-off manner.) Or are you? Well, I completely forgot to say 
anything about the position of your hands! or the keys! And you don’t 
know where any of the keys are unless you peeped— and that’s not fair. 

“Ihe second row of keys from the bottom is called the home row. 
That’s where your fingers are supposed to hover whenever they’re not 
somewhere else. You’d be surprised how often they get to places they’re 
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BUSINESS TEACHER Oh, you mean economic hteracu, I think 
na^tor Yes, that’s it Your department teaches people abml 
busmess and trams them for business 

I John to be independent To assume 
his place m society-not to be a burden to anyone 

"'Orth in business education- 

thTse Wh?i \ business training for 

those who wish to work for and in business! 


play 5 BEGINNING TYPEWRITING IS FUN- 
funny looking, that IS! 

on (o you in the same j* possihihttes We are passing it 

full 0/ rfirect insirucitorw to the student It ts 

Proper), of yons o/ mwd up with the lines" 

rt and it worked’ The e ^tdnt take long to rough it out 

«t ad hbhmg and hammmTTbit rl “Iff ** ^ studeti, adept 

you nalk out iofhl'iypcmuer Looking, That Isl as 

table m good viaw of the audience ill typewriting 

paper, and get rcadij to tape so thn^ machine, insert your 

% the time you come to that *n ready to 'hunt and peck” 

ttp continuously ) line of chatter which you keep 

ever since somebody invented the 
don't bother about t^l “™'bmg or other Some people 

tike typewriting the longer system-and the longer 

use the 1/ and P system yL 1™ niaybe they’re smarti They just 
'oi'h ijour two forefinners (P’n “ Lit of this 

Tints also referred to as the expression ) 

fight, and praij that you du), “"d P'oy method Hope you hit it 
expression to the ‘hope- o,w • “Sam, suiting your facial 

Another \ariation of the ” ) 

^ondSsystem S,rdo;.~l!?'™:i“. IS sometimes known as the 
slratc again, panlomimin- the L!?"' hooause you did (Demon- 

cier to use that system, *but ^ course, no lady ought 

torcraaina]a<N,„.i,.A\ 'n™ maybe nobndv n. ... f.a 


to (Begin to type Itl shw'rhual!^'"^' ^P^">m-that is, we’re tiy.ng 
as you talk ) 'Lythmtc rule as you say this, and type 

t sure IS the touch system for mm t 

some of us At least, right at first 
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least ( Take a quick look at what youve typed and register surprise that 
you might have missed a jew ) 

‘ Now about tliat shift-key business You can’t have letters flying up 
all over the paper, so you have to learn to hold the shift key down on 
the opposite side from the key you want to strike You go shift, strike, 
release, shift, strike, release And if you happen to let that shift key 
start releasing before you’ve struck— you get— {Take a quick peep, and 
give a faint grimace) Yepl 1 did! 

‘Well, if you Icam all that— Oh, my word I almost forgot to tell 
you that the most important thing probably for a beginner to learn is 
how to strike the keys You don t just hit them any old way No Sireel 
You have to keep your fingers curved and strike out at the keys as if 
they were hot and you had to get off them in a hurry { Strike a few, 
very staccatohke ) If you punch or mash the keys or follow them 
down, you get a bunch of clashed keys like this [Punch down a few ) 
Then you have to do this [loosen them) or you just don’t type As I 
was saying— No, 1 11 tell you wlnt Suppose you start learning to type 
yourself— beginning typewriting is fun— funny looking, that isl” 


PLAY 6 DO’S AND DONTS FOR THE PROM 


[An assembly sht easily adaptable to TV or radio performance) 

Foreword This skit ts intended to help those students who are shy and puzzled 
over minor details develop a degree of poise and confidence so that they will not 
only get up enough courage to go to the prom but to enfoy it The effectiveness 
of the performance will he in Itow carefully the actors are chosen Great care 
must be exercised to select the most popular, sure of themselves students to portray 
the shy, wrong way characters or the same two students may be used to portray 
both the right and the wrong modes of behavior In fact, the same students could 
be used for portraying all scenes if the sponsor so desires There are advantages to 
using different sets of characters in some situations, in others it may be well to 
have the most papular, sought after couple in school play all parts The narrator 
must be handpicked —genial and well liked by the student body, one not easily 
fussed by teasing 

NAKRATOR (preferably with mtke he may refer to script hut should 
give the appearance of talking to the audience in a manner of easy 
camaraderie ) 

As all of you know, next week is the all school (or junior senior 
or sophomore, etc ) prom And as some of you may know, those 
who are going to the prom are divided into two kinds of people- 
well, naturally, you think right off of boys and girls But those 
aren’t the two kinds I’m referring to I mean— well, sure, the two 
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not supposed to be If you don’t beheve it, just try typing a bne and 
sec how often you hit b for v’or’r for"t " ^ ^ ^ 

flnptr oTvo “j * position, you start with the little 

sS Lr V ' '<<=y. like this (Demon 
\Uscl Now 1 ™'^'^’® Ik® '■'gilt forefinger 

and mve it “"‘''"’“‘on Vou just have to get chummylike with it 
everytime you 5111117^000^ *°° '“"S semicolon 

shoutinff out axtlhhl i a teacher standing up and 

cetcrateeach ono^ T°t°"’ “f^^klsemicolon, asdf,kkem, colon (ac 
those W Man hed r"'®*’ “> « ™ 

would run out of fingers^nd'lha't *’^*‘*"’ quoker than the students 

,r r .'iriSr “ " 

you always have to use the ft ^ 
switch things around the w». 

or the way you do your hair ^ tl^e furniture m your room 

routine or rut Once von Z' I of the same old 

knv t 1 ,„ y"'! decide »^certam finger is made for a certain 

if you 


J^ey, they are stuck with each othp ^ 

t-ind of a typist 


"But to typist ' •' * 

also your ffinge^ sVyoVmmtT home-row ; finger is 

» is right above ; so van ttr. *hat that is your m finger 

(Strike the combiLtion a Z, and thinking ju. ;« 

through the motion m the aiZ ^ ^ 

register deep concentration ) Close your eyes and 

Thats not so bad but tL .u 

o\\n below ;, so \ou have tn ^ fioger also controls n which is 
the^ axr a couple of times, too ) 

And tints not all Your fi 

finger, and your G finger and V and your h 

and the ampcrsand-bct you didn ®”Scr, your underscore finger, 
— ingcr \ou ha\e to use the shifi i”^"^ thing as and 

|f >ou don’t time things lusl rilh! ^7 *° hvo And 

% up in the air aioVe hi V"^"" hey. the 

bclou the hno Tints what I mel* ?’ letter bogs doun 

simple littlc^ftL*'" I ^^n’t as simple 


!.» little I finer I ^sn’t as Simple 

Icltcre or reaches in addition to t *hese other 

say them ) ;n, . j « I (Type these combinations as you 
^ ’U>1 '* /• /7-^^eII. I hit the / each time at 
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JOYCE Yes— and we have a couple of versions of this First, here is one 
way not to do it {She pauses ) 

(Offstage there is a loud toot of an automobile horn— the snazzier the type oj 
stren, the better A brief pause— then some very impatient tooting of the horn A 
door slams, there ts the sound of quick steps as if someone u,ere running then the 
slam of a car door and the su^oosh of a car taking off as an adult voice calls out ) 
ADULT VOICE Manlyn, your father said if that young man doesn’t stop 
honking for you to come out when he calls, he’s going to put a stop 
to his calling— Manlyn! Wellll (in utter exasperation) 

JOYCE Now father is nght That is deBnitely not the way to call for a 
date Susie Snooper says the real reason back of that behavior is 
probably not male ego or the desire to show off or just plain laziness 
but, beheve it or not, Susie says that boy’s lack of plain everyday 
courtesy comes from his being shy 
NABRATOR You’re kidding^ A boy who blasts the whole neighborhood 
mto looking out the window to see who’s calhng for Manlyn, shy? 
Don’t he silly! 

JOYCE No, I think Susie is right She says the reason he doesn’t park 
the car and go up to the door is because he's not sure of what to 
do when he gets there First of all, he's not sure just who wU come 
to the door— and he isn’t sure of just what to say if someone besides 
Manlyn comes It might be that hellion of a kid brother of Marilyn's 
or her dad In fact, he's not too sure of what to say if Manlyn herself 
comes to that door So, he just leans on the horn and avoids an 
unsure moment 

NARRATOR In a way, that makes sense 

JOYCE Yes— to him it does And Manlyn doesn’t help him out by dash- 
ing 0icA wrth her “Yes, rmlord” Tnarav^i If she sntb disecmi 

teous behavior, you can just bet he’s going to keep on honking that 
horn for her to come running Susie says very often when girls com- 
plain about the boys’ bad manners, the girls are partly to blame 
because they accept bad manners Would you like to see another 
version of how not to call for a girl? 

NARRATOR WcU, it Can’t be any worse, I guess Let’s have iL 
JOYCE This one is a httle better— at least the boy gets to the door But 
this fame, the girl doesn't help him out much when he gets there 
Look over here— (turns and indicates another part of the stage 
where Bill ts calling for Jeannie ) 

(Effectiveness icttt be added if Bill and Jeannie are dressed in prom clothes 
Bill walks out from the wings, goes up to an imaginary door and presses the door 
bell synchronized tctlh an off stage nngtng—good for a laugh ) 

(Jeannie appears from an opposite wing and opens the imaginary door after 
BilFs nng She ts wearing a corsage that clashes rather obviously with her dress 
Bill remains standing awkwardly outside the imaginary door because she doesn't 
invite him in ) 
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lands of people I’m refernng to are boys and girls, but among the 
boys and girls who are going there are two kinds Huh, huh, never 
mind with the wisecracksl The two kinds I mean are the ones that 
Susie Snooper told us about Susie Snooper, who is the invisible fe 
male version of Superman, floats around and can look right into what 

all of us around dear old High School are thinking 

And Susie says there are really just two kinds of people going to 
the prom 

(Narrator continuing) First, there are those unsure, scared indi- 
viduals who are afraid they are going to pull some sort of social 
booboo before the evening is over, and second, there are those 
jwsitive individuals who aren’t unsure about it at all—they just know 
t eyre going to end up on the embarrassing end of some situations 
Su^sie^ says there’s a third class, too, but they don't worry her 
eyre the ‘know it alls who won’t ever wake up to what they 
1 wong! Now if you belong to that group, just quietly go to 
sleep until this is over It won't do you any good to listen 
bo. Su«e Snooper suggested to the Student Council (or the 
Business Club or whatever organization is presenting the assembly) 
““f* ‘0/™ Ihrough a few of the s.tuabons that might 
that she "'““gl't It would be such a good idea 

Susie’s nixM ^ u Joyce Simmons, who is going to act as 

L e sav “f the problems that 

IoreasLm <ino P™."’ don’t rdenhfy 

Susie so sh I oper, she isn t But she has been in conference with 
Do“^ >™~ell. up to a certain point 

'Toi whati? Yes. up to a certain point I do 

"noseyness " Sus!e^“’ "'“."'^‘"8 You see, m spite of her 

everybody’s havimr'n ^ londliearted gal who is interested m 
us ret off to a bacUta i,*"™ P™*" says many of 

of the fellows don’t hnow hm^to '‘T “"d 

some of the girls don’t help them om ai” Inhm 

“) Whocpd .ConTer.fwr 

his prom date, so I ashfd some TUf 

proceed? * to help out Shall we 

NAiuiATon It sounds like a rood deal \vi, u n , « 

way?” ° »Vhich comes first— the \vrong 
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BILL {stepping inside and closing the door). Thank you, Jeannie You 
look very nice yourself I like your dress But, gosh, I didn’t know it 
was pink! Gee, those roses I sent— 

JEANNIE {hastily) They’re lovely. Bill Mother says it is one of the 
loveliest corsages she ever saw See, the clever way she dreamed up 
for me to carry them so they won’t get crushed dancing {Jeannie 
slips her hand through the finger strap of the envelope tijpe evening 
hag to which the roses have been pinned ) Thank you for sending 
such lovely flowers 

{ Then as she sees that Bill is making no move to help her with her 
coat, she picks it up and hands it to him casually and says simply) 
“Will you help me on with this, please, BilP’ {Then when the coat 
IS around her shoulders),' you Shall we go^ {AndasBilljust 
stands there, she says), “Would you get the door please^” (She gives 
her flowers a half-way dreamy sniff to avoid fust standing there with 
an obvious "wait-on me’ atr while Bill opens the door and steps aside 
for Jeannie to go out first ) 

JEANNIE This is going to be fun, I think I love dress*up dances now 
and then, don’t you? 

( They exit together ) 

NAiuiATon I can’t quite put my finger on it, but things did go off better 
that fame, didn’t they? What happened^ 

JOYCE Oh, a lot of little things First of all Jeannie paid Bill a genuine 
compliment He did look nice all slicked up for the prom You know, 
Susie says that boys worry just as much about their appearance as 
girls do and appreciate sincere compliments too Jeannie’s compli- 
menting B\ii made if easy for him to say something nice about her 
dress, and of course, inviting him in instead of letting him stand out 
in the cold was just plain good manners 
nabhatoh And the way she put him at ease about the flowers That 
was nice, too What if he hadn’t said something about their being 
the wrong kind for her dress— what should she have done then^ Just 
say nothing about them either? 

JOYCE Oh, no, that would have been very rude Regardless of what 
they looked like, it was up to Jeannie to thank him for them and 
to ignore their not looking too sharp with her dress As a matter of 
fact, the wrong color corsage isn’t a major calamity, though some 
girls act as if it were Almost any flowers are pretty and blend after 
a fashion \vith almost any color of dress And Jeannie s mother was 
smart when she dreamed up an effective way of removing them a 
little way from the salmon pink of the dress 
NAniiATOR Jeannie helped Bill out on the coat situation, too, didn t 
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JEANNIE (tndifferenthj) Hello, Bill 
BILL {just as indifferently) Oh. hello 

JEANNIE (goes several steps back into the "room” grabs her coat from 
a nearby chair and struggles into tt as she crosses hack to the door 
where Bill is still standing Then she speaks). 

Well, come on, before we let any more cold air m by your standing 
ere with the door open (Slams imaginary door as they go out 
“c* "»«« too happily after her ) 

"n nooper says it is girls like Jeannie who make boys 
“i* him standing out in 

l >>■"> ■». -nd she IS the very type who 

hn being unmannerly And she made it difficult for 

she comnf F I j eoat-even if he had wanted to-and 

*e completely ignored thanking him for the corsage he had sent 

" Ucrflowers'’ ^ that last 

y^ou sunnTsrhe i ber dress Why do 

to wea?r ‘ '"'■=“ b»>d of a dress she was going 

to shyness BiH mst"3dn™Eet'* finding out 

what color is the dress ? ® “P to say simply, “Jeannie, 

what color flowers would von nr 'r'*f"®i!° ^ 

a very simple thing for P'" Ptf”*? ' That sounds like 

lust took a wild gLsrand 1 a"'’"' ®'’' 

he to know that Teanme’s A 

(Note Wb I: r P'ok? 

arty dress and fcwers “"""S ' ® “lor of flowers and dress can be changed to fll 

What he could have donp 

friends to find out the coTnr nf i to ask one of Jeannie’s 

ferred a shoulder corsatrp and whether she pre 

Actually there wasnt 4v 

flowers would have looked o-^ Jeannie’s dress where those 

have been gracious about them of color— but she could 

to a little envelope type eveninfr k™ , niight have pinned them 
lent her In that way she conld\ '''hich her mother would have 
distance from the dress nertiQ featured them— at a fairly safe 

that scene a better way ’ Jeannie and Bill do 

siege rcnnd%Zs'°£nJw'!SZ7,o‘Z ZL "T bell, tmlh of 

Juannie Oh, hello. Bill (smcerelut h” ' 

step m just a minute, please wMe T ^ ’™b Won't you 

r . wuiie t get my wrap 
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isn t it? You know I found out about tiiat Eighth-Street door the hard 
way myself Three years ago it was— with me steppmg out on one 
of my very first dates There I was going up to all the doors trying 
to get in Some wise guy of a senior came driving down the street 
with his date and leaned out and yelled, “Around on Eighth Street, 
Oswald— that’s the way the big people get in^” It’s kind of funny 
now— but I was really burned up then 
JOYCE Susie says she thinks it would be a good idea if, on the posters 
that advertise the prom, we added a line at the bottom, “Use Eighth- 
Street Entrance ” And she thought it would be good to put it in the 
paper, too It would take such little extra effort to straighten every- 
body out on such a simple thing And Susie says that most of the 
time it IS just unsureness about the little things that keep students 
from having a good time at school parties and proms— or even keeps 
them from coming, sometimes Or if they do come— its the little 
things they do wrong that spoil the evening— either for themselves 
or someone else 

NABKAToa Like stepping all over your partners toes, maybe I guess 
that could spoil a girl’s evening— if the fellow is a poor dancer But 
that works both ways, too Some guls are pretty poor dancers, too 
JOYCE Well, Susie says that being a good dancer certainly adds to one’s 
confidence and populanty, as a rule, but that most students are pretty 
charitable toward one another when it comes to stepped on toes But 
there are other little rudenesses or lacks of thoughtfulness that often 
rum the evening for someone or other Like— well, I’ll tell you what, 
you watch each of these little scenes and tell me what’s wrong Just 
pretend that over here— (s^e toenKs (a another part of the stage) 
is the girls’ powder room and over here is the corridor outside it 
Here come Jeannie and Bill (Or two different characters) They 
have just amved— (smfimg as she says it) through the Eighth-Street 
door and now Jeannie says to Bill as they arrive opposite the girls’ 
powder room— 

JEANNIE Excuse me just a minute. Bill (She goes off to another part 
of the stage where she ts met hy Ahce—also in a formal—and they 
start admiring each others dresses and hair and carrying on an 
animated conversation in pantomime, gigghng and shnehng and 
gossiping, and applying lipstick and combing hair, et cetera They 
disappear info the wings still pantomiming ) 

(Mcantchile Bill stands around in the ’'corridor"' sort of bored and self conscious 
and in pantomime talks and nods to passina fnenrf^ Heal students in prom dress can 
pass btj if you leant to add characters and interest to the sht—suck characters arc 
called 'tialk on’s“ and add effectiveness to sudi scenes Their greeting to Bill can 
all he In ponlomfmc so that they do not interrupt the main trend of the action- 
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she? Without embarrassing him. either Do you suppose he will 
remember to help her the next time? 

JOYCE Probably You know, boys have a way of eatchmg on fast But 
1 e oesn t, Jeannie will probably just keep on making it easy for 
him to help her, until he finaUy tumbles You know, girls can do a 
lot to help boys develop little courteous attentions if they lust sort 
of tactfully make it possible for the boy to do the courteous thing 
N^TOR I can see that Why by the time Bill has had half a dozen 
nnlfcR"! ^^1^ probably have acquired quite a degree of 

T urn ri somc datcs with Jeanme myself Hmmni' 

thoughtiulbl')^ ' 

^ “f fhe ranch house, my friend— or rather 

at the gym happens when boy plus date arrive 

danemg-don’t they? 

whioh'door'to*o^''°°^f ™ There’s the httle matter of 

business wLt'dn ^ nie way back there at the door 

,0" ‘d° 

body uses the Eiehili^Ri 'hat from previous proms Every 

I guess-onoe ;®'ve be™ 1 “^ Thats ju^st the custom 
what difference would it maV ^ r'”"’ y°“ 

always come in the Lghth SbJ^T’^ people-figurmg out that you 
fusing as It would be for the rest T '’r™” “Shts is just as con 
to enter the White House if w ' * ” which door 

many doors to this building-and mTll“'"‘''‘’ 'a 

when he has a date hv ditk, he embarrassed 

looking like a greenhoL bec^usrh™i'^ doors-or 

corridors before they come to Ih ^ 

like a trivial thing— but Susip ^ one I know that sounds 

at our proms is embarrassed Many a first timer 
casually ^ to get into the dance- 

NARRATOR Come to think of it shp*Q tt 

ten-except that your mind ,s suppose t”^ ®°‘ 

pposed to forget unpleasant things, 
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want to powder your nose, just leave little ole Willie casing the joint 
down by the old gym door where “Life can be beautiful ” Yessirl 
But beautifull 

JEANNIE I’ve got news for Little Wilhe Little ole Jeannie isn’t going 
to powder her nose any more tonight after that little exhibition Let’s 
go on in where the lights are dimmer and you can’t see so much 
(They exit laughing ) 

NARRATOR WcII, they certainly were in a better mood than they were 
a moment ago Looks like they might get off to a good evening this 
time What made things look so different? 

JOYCE Well, it all came about because of a little thoughtfulness and 
consideration on two counts First of all Jeannie kept her word about 
taking just a minute, and secondly she suggested a definite place for 
Bill to wait for her— and, incidentally a place that was much less 
conspicuous or embarrassing than the corridor opposite the girls’ 
powder room In fact, Bill really enjoyed himself there by the door 
As he said, the scenery was interesting 
NARRATOR I guGss I never realized before what a big difference little 
courtesies play in making dates pleasant 
JOYCE And speaking of courtesies, here’s one more little irritating habit 
that Susie Snooper says sometimes makes for anything but pleasant- 
ness Did you ever see anything like this before^ Now Alice is a very 
nice girl— and she would be horrified if someone told her she were 
being rude to Dave— but just watch 

(Alice and Dave enter from wing Alice has her hands full of a number of 
things ) 

DAVE ( appreciatively) Hey^ That orchestra sounds all right Let’s go 
(He steps back and holds out hts arms tn dunce position Alice starts 
to take her position— but her hands are too full She tries shifting 
things from one hand to the other ) 

ALICE ‘ Oh, Dave, will you put this in your pocket for me? ’ 

DAVE Sure What is it? 

Alice (handing him the articles as she calls them off) Well, my com- 
pact-and my hpslick-and my comb I guess maybe I should have 
brought an evening bag hke Mother suggested-but I hate evening 
bags— they’re so much bother, don’t you think? (Dave ts too busy 
“filing’* Alice’s possessions tn various pockets to think apparently 
Just as he gets the above things tucked away, Alice says—) 

And maybe you had better keep my wallet, too, and my glasses, 
if you don’t mind I was going to leave them at home— but I won’t be 
able to see one thing of the floor show without them Beheve me, in 
my next incarnation, I’m not going to be bom so nearsighted that I 
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tchtch in this cose is poor Bills being stranded The longer he stands, the more 
self conscious and bored he becomes He looks at his watch in irritated fashion, 
then at the powder room door m greater disgust and is fust on the verge of really 
losing hts temper when Joyce breaks tn ) 

JOYCE (to narrator) See what I mean Jeannie told Bill she would be 
just a minute ” Instead, she’s takmg what seems like hours to poor 
old Bill who hates waiting, especially waiting opposite a door marked 
Girls Powder Boom ” I wonldn't blame Bill if he just up and-yes, 
I thought so There he goes on into the dance all by himself (Bill 
mth a final exasperated shrug of hts shoulders trudges off down the 
hall out of sight ) And won’t Jeannie be just as mad as Bill was 
when she comes out at last and finds him gone? But it serves her right 
^TOH Yupl Here she comes Wait till she discovers that Bill isn't 
anywhere around Boy, will her feathers be rullledl 

'Vhat Ahce just 

isn't where h 1“°^ "found as if she couldn’t believe he 

for b^d ml boyl How’s that 

feJf No“’t u 1'’' all by my 

(Shemtmtr^h 7 #°°^ ^ walking into the dance alone saying 

yn^'^l She ft T -'] yokel I came 

hSmg , “ fire « hi eije-every 

ought to tell girls hke jlanme that- 

’rouid if thm|s'TOnUike*^ls? LeP pleasanter all 

dance again, shall we^ ^ Jeannie and Bill amve at the 

C Jeannie and Bill enter apotn tJj t 

room door, things are different ) ^ ^ 8 ®* to the imaginary powder 

”e forrym^do’oTlrpf ®‘" y™ 1“‘ 

the stage^ Here he goes through the lamr on down to another part of 

looking Some dish looks at imaamat,, P^ritomime of greeting passers by 

Jeannie qidckly touches up her lSP£"% their escorts while 

cuts her off from any iong ttindedconfid£^^^ P^asantlu to Alice, but definitely 
down the hall toward Bill in a veruhn^^ °t her watch and a nod 

room and comes on down the haU ^^me, she leaves the powder 

jeannie Thank you. Bill forw.Y,f ty ^ 
mu. I didn’t mind This was qniteTeood°^“ f '°'’® 

gym door, if you know whm I mefn ° ^ 

moving about-very interestini; fTr™ T 

ogle at another girl passinp bii\ n f T , P"®* Jeannie to 

b P sing by ) Beautiful scenery! Anytime you 
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want to powder your nose, just leave little ole Willie casing the joint 
down by the old gym door where “Life can be beautiful.” Yessirl 
But beautiful! 

jeannie; IVe got news for Little Willie. Little ole Jeannic isn’t going 
to powder her nose any more tonight after that little exhibition. Let’s 
go on in where the lights are dimmer and you can’t see so much. 
{They exit Jaughing.) 

NAiuiATon: Well, they certainly were in a better mood than they were 
a moment ago. Looks like they might get off to a good evening this 
time. What made things look so different? 

JOYCE: Well, it all came about because of a little thoughtfulness and 
consideration on two counts. First of all Jeannie kept her word about 
taking just a minute, and secondly she suggested a definite place for 
Bill to wait for her— and, incidentally a place that was much less 
conspicuous or embarrassing than the corridor opposite the girls’ 
powder room. In fact, Bill really enjoyed himself there by the door. 
As he said, the scenery was interesting. 

NAiuiATon: I guess I never realized before what a big difference little 
courtesies play in making dates pleasant. 

JOYCE: And speaking of courtesies, here’s one more little irritating habit 
that Susie Snooper says sometimes makes for anything but pleasant- 
ness. Did you ever see anything like this before? Now Alice is a very 
nice girl— and she would be horrified if someone told her she were 
being rude to Dave— but just watch; 

(Alice and Dave enter from wing. Alice has her hands full of a number of 

things.) 

DAVE ( appreciaiivehj}: Heyl Tfiat orchestra sounds all right. Let’s go. 
{He steps hack and holds out his arms in dance position. Alice starts 
to take her position— but her hands are too full. She tries shifting 
things from one hand to the other.) 

ALICE; “Oh, Dave, vnW you put this in your pocket for me?” 

DA\E; Sure. What is it? 

ALICE {handing him the articles as she calls them off): Well, my com- 
pact— and my lipstick— and my comb. I guess maybe I should have 
brought an evening bag like Mother suggested— but I hate evening 
bags— they’re so much bother, don’t you think? {Dave is too busy 
‘"filina” Alice's possessions in ixrrious pockets to ^'thinkT apparently. 
Just as he gets the above things tucked away, Alice says—) 

And maybe you had better keep my wallet, too, and my glasses, 
if you don’t mind. I was going to leave them at home— but I ^von't be 
able to see one thing of the floor show ^vithout them. Believe me, in 
my next incarnation, Fm not going to be bom somearsighted that I 
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can’t recognize my best friend ten feet away. Then I won’t always 
be having to lug glasses around. Oh, and here’s my hankie, too.” 
(Poor Dave, btj now really has some bulging pockets, and he doesn’t 
look too happy about it.) 

ALICE (spreading her empty hands around delightedly): My. it cer- 
tmnly is a relief not to be loaded down with all tliat junk. (She says 
this as they walk off stage with Dave looking at his pockets with a 
sort of helpless shrug of his shoulders.) 

NAimAToa: Well, she may not be loaded down, but poor Dave is. His 
pockets look as stuffed as a squirrel’s pouch full of nuts. Speaking 
of nuts— gals who do that— ^ ° 

joY^: Huh, huhl Don’t say it. I know! And really it is most inconsider- 
vir ^ ^ pockets wth her beauty aids and 

n>ore ft„„g"aZi: the girls should be 

^ ™ thinking? I think we ought to run 
Snooner Siv P-^per the week before the prom full of “Susie 

out itfbeLTt T- “P fttselves with- 

’“So' f!:r ">0. And Susie Snooper 

editor; and next week' th * “heady had a conference with the 
wait and see! ’ “ ’'“^o surprise in the paper- 

"“as tlble rune" h "" ^ ’’"Po *he covers such 

a daieZd hrtoZZd o”f “he “ f 

ra bet a lot of kids would hfce to oh. yes- 

to say good night, maybe? I F/e „• cr-the correct way 

os he says this). Do von .f S'Pus/oyce a aery naive, tiumb look 
pointers on that, too? ^He foofc”*'; ®”ooper would have some 
jovee (gioing him „ “thlf ^ 

if I know Susie Snooper-and I think - 1 Zn^ f'°“” 
of >PU. "See here, my £ne fenm^iij *“>" ‘° *h<= hkes 

(Note; End u-Uh that last speech at W Z S®''” 

napbator: Seriously, we honetJZT’/ 

special section in next week's nan^ a"'!?' watching for the 

reads it-and then comes to the u™ ‘’“ hope that everybody 

Susie Snooper good manners. Let's all "P very latest 

then see our weU-mannered friends at ^ ™ *0 paper-and 

Joyce, extends his arm which she tahe. ^ I u™' ‘i’ 

. and they promenade off in 
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grand sUjJe Just as they exit, the narrator stichs out hts foot and 
slyly trips Joyce, then he makes a very gallant effort to catch her 
as she starts to fall Slyly he turns and says over his shoulder to 
the audience) Now what do you suppose Miss Susie Snooper will 
say about that! TskI Tsk! Tsk! 


PLAY 7 ARE YOUR TELEPHONE TACTICS 
TERRIFIC-OR TERRIFYING^? 


Foreword This is a radio sht—easthj adaptable to either assembly programs or 
TV The only differences actually are these (a) For assembhj or TV, the scripts 
will need to be learned rather than read— unless Idiot boaras are used in con 
nection with the telecast and (b) the characters toiU need to be varied that is 
the same two characters might double for all the telephone voices on radio, but 
variety and interest will be added tf different sets of voices and persons are used 
for either TV or assembly Costuming is unnecessary —stage settings are also prac 
tically unnecessary as these can be close up shots All that ts needed tn the way 
of props are two telephone sets and possibly the addition of two small tables and 
two chairs which the telephone paiilctpants may use while telephoning The writer 
ts indebted to Mr Herbert Shaw of the Michigan Bell Telephone Company for 
his help in supplying certain of these materials 

Opening A telephone rings twice, ihen a voice begins {On TV, the 
narrator picks up the phone and speaks as though he were answer 
mg tf ) 

nabrator Good morning this is not the '‘Telephone Hour’— at least 
not the one identified by Howard Barlow s orchestra and the familiar 
theme song Amenca has come to know so well But this is a program 
concerned with telephones— a program concerned with telephone 
techniques— the little everyday actions that occur in daily conversa 
tions which are basically so simple, so easy to learn that everyone 
could follow them But does everyone^ We 11 let you answer that for 
yourselves 

NARRATOR (continuing) Or better still why not listen m with us on 
some techniques that the girls in Miss Smiths Secretarial Practice 

Class at High School have been discussing First of 

all, let s have Jeanne Black, one of the girls in this year s class, tell 
us a little more about it ITI hang up now xvith your permission and 
let you tune in on Jeanne ( Camera switches to Jeanne as the nar 
rator continues For an assembly program, Jeanne simply comes out 
and tabes her place at one of the tables ) Jeanne, how do the girls 
feel about studying telephone techniques? After all all of you girls 
have been using the telephone probably since you were four or five 
Doesn’t it seem pretty silly to waste good school bme learning how 
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to telephone? Do you really think people have to be taught how 
to telephone? Can’t any dumbbell— pardon the expression— make 
himself understood over the phone without studying about it? 

JEANNE (laughing)-. You know, you sound just like some of us did when 
Miss Smith suggested that we include a unit on telephone techniques 
in our secretarial practice work this term. I’m afraid that quite a few 
of us weren’t very co-operative about it. We said, just like you did- 
even used the same word in fact— “Why, any dumbbell can use a 
telephone.” 

narrator: And what did Miss Smith say to that? (He changes to a 
very brusque ione)-“WelI, were going to study telephone tech- 
niques anyway.” 

JEANNE; Oh. no, Miss Smith isn’t like that. She suggested that we each 
get the opinion of some business or professional person about 
whether or not he felt that telephone techniques needed to be im- 
proved-and that we actually write dotvn-as nearly as we could 
remember-both sides of a telephone conversation we personally had 
that week or one side of some conversation we had overheard-and 
wed judge from that. 

business and professional 
reemded? nM o good idea? What about the conversations you 
recorded? Did they disclose anything startling? 

^11™^ N^t th T’’ ^ telephone conversa- 

uT so^ntetsi professional people. Wicy were wonder- 

onr little su “^^^^ ~ 'Vhy we were making 

about the idea^of n ’ ™‘' 5 ' "ring— they were all just as enthusiastic 
we had all been aga^mUt" techniques as 

NAEBATOn; So they convinced you, yes? 

^tionsthatwerecor^edftatrrir'*’' t^ conversa- 

little things people-nice / “•'“y thoughtless 
telephoning. ^ ’ ">°-do every day when they are 

NARRATOR: For instance? 

JEANNE: Oh, for instance— hanpina 
so that it practic.illy deafens the^u ^ 
or table-receiver part up wMe voTTTf 

the person on the other end in the “mething. That puts 

whether he wants to or not-and sa I™ <=‘‘'’“*opper 

embarrassing for both parlies. that can be downright 

NARRATOR: OopsI I may be a chipf j 
you supposed to do With it-try to cuddt 1“:^ ^ur chtTgS 
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throng the motions) while you hunt for something with both hands? 
IVe tned that system— I always lose the phone with a very loud 
crash when I try that 

JEANNE (louglung) Now if you had been in our telephone techniques 
class you would know that you put it face down gently on a blotter 
or felt pad— like this The telephone company advocates felt pads 
I think you can buy them at most stationer's or office supply stores 
But even a desk blotter works quite well, if you just remember to 
turn the receiver unit face down while you look for something or 
confer with someone (With a smile) I guess that could be con- 
sidered one of the rules of telephone courtesy “Always place the 
receiver face down gently" 

NARRATOR That sounds fine to me But what about these people who 
place the receiver face down gently and then apparently go off and 
forget that they have placed it so It sort of leaves the fellow on the 
other end dangling face down, too, or doesn’t that ever happen to 
anybody but me? 

JEANNE Indeed it does Why, that was one of the things we found hap- 
pened most often m our little survey Beverly Schmidt actually 
recorded the time that her mother waited for a clerk to come back 
to the phone, and it was five and three quarters minutes And all 
the time she could hear conversations going on in the office and 
finally somebody said, ‘Well, does anybody know why that phone 
over there is off the hook^ Is it supposed to be^‘ And then some 
body said, “Oh, my goodness, I forgot all about that woman She 
wanted to know whether we had something or other in stock— now 
what was it^^ Oh, well, I II just tell her we don’t have it— ’ And with 
that, that same voice picked up the phone and said to Beverly’s 
mother, “I’m sorry, ma am, that item is not in stock,” and hung up 
before Mrs Schmidt could say anything Was she burned up? (As 
an afterthought) But it certainly made a good case study for us 

narrator (laughing) That I can well imagine What happened after 
you got all your so called case studies or Exhibits A, B, C, and 
so on turned m? 

JEANNE Oh, we did lots of things First of all, we really studied the 
telephone book-you know "Wolley Segap" as the TV ad says, 
"Yellow Pages’ spelled backwards We really did learn how and 
where to look up elusive things in the classified ad pages Then we 
sent for helps from the telephone company They have wonderful 
booklets on all sorts of things having to do with telephoncs- 

NARRATOR Such as— 

JEANNE Oh, such as, “How to Make Friends by Telephone” That one 
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contains^ simple rules for effechve and courteous telephone tech 
mques Your Voice Is You’ tells how to pronounce numbers dis- 
tinctly-you know-you say Nycn and Fi-cce and Oh, for zero It also 
has exercises in It for lazy lips” and mumbhng Oh, we had a lot of 
tun with those books And in connection with that we borrowed the 
ape recorder from the speech department and recorded OUT own 
voices in ^ical telephone conversations Was that ever a revehtion’ 
NzmATOR I know what you mean I never will forget the first bme I 
heard my own voice recorded Old mumble mouth me Wowl Did 

p'^ued pep 

pers after that Well, what else did you do? 

w?'’’ T ““f “-he typical telephone situahom 

can or a 7" ‘r 

w^did them both";” 

"Xv; ftese t^real M ® 

feirs Letfsto 

way and the correrf^X-^ehTi of *0 mcorrect 

telephone call that might be le handling a 

think the first or incorlctWav h n Twlpfulness" call We dont 
hsten and see what you thmk pfea™ “P^“' 

gmmng P'"’"'® XKnt just a second before be 

Helpfulness 

(Ineorrca Way) 

I elephone rings 
SUE Hello 

EUNOH Is this the Red Streak i v, 

SUE Yes, It IS ^ * Company? 

ELINOR May I please speak to Mr No l a 

SUE He’s not here ,ust now 
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ELINOR: Well, do you know where I might be able to reach him? 

sue: No, I don’t. 

ELINOR: Perhaps you could tel? me when he is expected back? 

sue; Oh, probably sometime before five, I guess. 

ELINOR: I suppose I had better call him in the morning, then. 

sue; All right. 

ELINOR: Good-bye. 

Both girls hang up. 

SUE {stepping out of character): You probably noted a great many 
errors in that conversation. First of all, I gave an improper answer 
right in the beginning when I just said, “Hello.” Then I didn’t vol- 
unteer any information; I didn’t offer any assistance, and my closing 
was also improper. I’m afraid if I had been Elinor I wouldn’t have 
had a very good impression of the Red Streak Coal Company. Now 
we’ll give you our Better Way. This time I am really going to try 
to be helpful. 

Helpfulness 
{Better Way) 

Telephone rings. 

sue: Red Streak Coal Company. 

ELINOR; May I please speak to Mr. Nealson? 

SUE: I’m sorry, but Mr. Nealson is out of the office until three o’clock 
this afternoon— perhaps there is someone else who could help you? 

ELINOR; No, I don’t believe there is. 

SUE: May I take a message for Mr. Nealson? 

ELINOR: Yes, will you tell him that Miss of the Green 

Supply Company called and that HI call him in the morning. 

SUE: ril be glad to give him your message, Miss Thank 

you for calling. Good-bye. 

SUE {stepping out of character again): We thought that conversation 
was a big improvement over the first one. I identified my company 
immediately; I volunteered the necessary information— without 
telling things which weren’t the concern of the person calling; I 
offered assistance. 

EUNon {also stepping out of character): Sue also secured my name 
and a definite message for Mr. Nealson and she really left me hcling 
as if she were trying to be courteous and friendly. It really didn’t 
take any more time for her to be courteous than it did to be indif- 
ferent. You know. Miss Smith timed us when we were doing those 
conversations for the class, and botli of those convcrsalions look 
just about h.alf a minute. 
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JEANNE Thank you, Sue and Elinor And Tm glad you brought up that 
last point, Elinor One of the points our unit on the telephone re 
vealed was that the telephone is such a quick way to accomplish 
work And frequently the correct way of handling it is even quicker 
than the incorrect way Would you like to hear another typical type 
of telephone call handled incorrectly and then correctly? 

(Sue and Elinor move off camera or off stage ) 

NAEEATOE Indeed, I would And I’d like to join you in thanking Elinor 
and Sue for showing us how to be helpful via the telephone What’s 
this next one going to be? 

JEANNE Betty and Nancy have one concerning a "Comphmt Call" 
Tins bme Betty is secretary in a high school You know, inshtutions 
get complaints just as well as businesses 
NAifflAToa (tori/ly) You’re telhng me? This should be a good one 
bets hear it, please 


COMPLAINT CaU, 

(Incorrect Way) 

phon^) "tone m to mtke or camera range and pick up 

Phone rings 

BETTY Cleveland High School 

BETTY nrisn’f m ^ principal right away 

NANCY Well who are you? 

BETTY His secretary 

flower bed Wh^^re^you'^!!"’'’ absolutely ruined my 

beyxy Idon’tkno:^»aX^^;^f-‘^? 

have kicW^VCT Wm™theTT'*/” “ football that they shouldnt 
the flowers Whv th P^^c®—'^nd they trampled all o\er 

’r,J:zfszr-" -.p- - 

NANCY Well, if that i^n’f o c 

payer I pay taxes to help”^n ^ 

institution that helps make hnnAi support an 

down the communifyl 

BETTY Listen, ma’am, bds ivill be Inrtc a j » 

pen (Slams down the receiver m 
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Binrry (stepping out of character): I certainly goofed on that one, 
didn’t I? You can chalk up a whole list of errors against my tele- 
phone tactics on that one. First, I didn’t reply correctly to the request 
to speak to the principal; I didn’t identify myself completely or offer 
to help. I didn’t offer to look into the matter by reporting it to either 
the playground instructor or the gym teacher, whoever was in charge 
at the particular time it happened. In fact, I didn’t bother to find 
out when it happened, whether the incident had occurred just then, 
or earlier in the day. And I certainly used a poor tone and poor 
psychology all around. I’m quite sure I lost a friend for the school. 

NANCY (knowingly) : Yes— ma’am— you most certainly didl Just the way 
you kept calling me Maam, espectaDy the tone you said it in, rubbed 
me the wrong way. I am really doAvn on the Cleveland High School, 
Miss Secretary. 

BETTY: Let’s try it again, shall we? This time, I will give you my best— 
‘secretary who has been through Miss Smith’s secretarial practice 
unit on telephone techniques” version. Maybe I can help soodie your 
ruffled feathers— if not your roughed-up flower bed. 

(GirZs step back in character.) 

CoMPuviNT Call 
(Better Way) 

Phone rings. 

BETTY: Cleveland High School. 

nancy (excitedly): I want to speak to the principal right away. 

BETTY: I’m sorry, he isn't in. This is his secretary. Miss Brown, speak- 
ing; perhaps I can help you. 

nancy: You tell him that some of your boys absolutely ruined my 
flower bed. TVliat are you going to about it? 

BniTY: Oh, that’s a shame, Mrs. I’m sorrj% I don't believe 

I caught your name. 

NANcn' ( grimly ) ; I didn’t s.ay it. But I’m Mrs. Turner. I live right across 
the street from the practice field in the big white house with the 
pillars, and your boys just wrecked my flower bed, I tell you— 
WTcckcd itl 

BETTY: Oh, Mrs. Turner, how unforhinatc. I am sony. And I don’t 
blame you for being upset. Believe me, wc’ro concerned too when 
something like (his happens. Yoti’d be surprised how m.any of us who 
work here at the high school have commented upon your lovely 
flowers. You rcallv have one of the loveliest lassTis in touTi. 

NANC\’ (rooling off a trifir— hut not much): Well, thank you for saying 
so-but it really isn't ver)' pretty right non'. (Wanning up to her 
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subject again) Why those boys scrambled around in that flower bed 
grabbing at that ball just as it they were out in the middle of the 
field. They shouldn’t have kicked it over here in the first place. 
“T'" “I"™! *at, Mrs. Turner. And even if 

the ball did get kicked over there, it certainly should have been 
considered out of bounds and relieved by just one person. All of 

h Ti'T ‘o respect other people’s prop- 

erty. And they certainly weren’t doing that when they wrecked your 
ower e . I you 11 tell me just when it happened— so I can pin it 
M ° ^ ^ particular gym class, I can report the incident 

nlin f instructor. And if, in addition, you will tell me 

think there were scrambling around in 
he cCt t “formation to the iLtructor of 

naS rf 'lo'P find Yom culprits. 

Ut" avo „d ^ Well, it was just about five min- 

actuaUv about-well, a lot of them never 

CStKed 

Xriali!:’! runtor-hi^b ‘>i^‘ -“'d 

I guess. They’re so tLiP '7* 1^° carried away sometimes, 

ball like the^bigger fellow“ jf 7!“ *° P'“yf“°f 
I'm sure Mr. Faraadav will cab y°” 

period, after I have roU a ® 

prove of destruction of^n to him. None of us ap- 

your calling and reportimTh? ^"d we appreciate 

salvaged. tVe .all eniovvn® a ““dent. I do hope the bed can be 
naa-cv: Well, thr'k '7 - -e P-a. 

little, it won’t look so hirl • ^ when I work it over a 

raday call me anmav will ^ave that Mr. Far- 

I certainly swre V . 

incident directly to us. I’m thank you for reporting the 

in touch ^vith you, Farraday and his boys will get 

NAN-Cl-: I hope so. Well ll,a„l. 

ncTTY; Good-bye. ’ ^ f'™ “Smn. Good-bye. 

( Thej move off come, a, mlU or > 

NAniuTOn: WIiowl That’s ti,c v t 
like to liave, I’m a>'rc. Miss Smith Principal would 

)ou would-be secretaries if vo ii have any trouble placing 
there. Do you have anv othnr “ out as diplomatic as Betty 

JHASS-c: Oh yes! Would yo„7keZ'r^ . 
anollicr school situation once n. t ’ ''"’I’ ""d Lois? They did 
• rncy showed what could Itappcn in 
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an oflBce when the secretary tnes to be too efficient over the tele 
phone You know, so efficient, she*s officious Well— just hsten This is 
an ‘Inquiry” call 

(Amy and Lots come to center stage and pick up phones ) 

Inquiry Call 
(Incorrect Way) 

Phone rings 

AMY Dunns’ residence 

LOIS This IS Miss Smith from the Cleveland High School Office— 

AMY YesP 

LOIS I’m calling about Roberts absences for the past two weeks. 
Ai^fY Robert? Absences? Are you sure— 

LOIS (breaking in) Robert knows very well that there is a ruling to 
the effect that if a student is absent for five consecutive days, he 
must be dropped from school and the— 

AMY Tm sorry to interrupt, but I don’t understand all this I think— 
LOIS That's just what I’m trying to explain— the only way he can be 
reinstated after he has been absent for five or more days is to bring 
a note from his parents explaining his absences Robert— 

AMY (rather desperately breaking tn again) But you see— 

LOIS (imperiously) Just a minute, please, while I finish explaining 
Robert tried to re-enter this morning without a note from you We 
allowed him to stay for today only upon the provision that he bring 
a note from you tomorrow 

AMY But, Miss Smith I think you must have the wrong Dunn We 
have no son Robert I thrcrk he must belong to— 

LOIS Oh, I didn’t know there were two Dunn famihes in school Aren t 
you Dorothy Dunn’s mother^ 

AMY Yes, I am But Robert isn’t my son I think be must belong to the 
Dunns over on Third Street Sometimes we get their mail because 
the father’s name is Robert J Dunn and my husband is Robert G 
Dunn But we have no boys 
LOIS Oh— (pause)— Well, good bye 
AMY Good-bye I’m sorry I couldn’t help you 

LOIS (stepping out of character) The apology was sort of on the Nvrong 
foot that time, wasn't it? Amy, as Mrs Dunn— even as the wong 
Mrs Dunn— was a lot nicer person than my Miss Smith As Miss 
Smith, I did all sorts of wrong things I didn t verify full) which 
Mrs Dunn I was talking to If I had done that (no pun intended) 
my trouble would have all been over But instead, I went on to pile 
up the mistakes ^\hlch my officious manner and poor tone brought 
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a!)ou{. And final insult to infury-I didn’t even npologize for my 
mistake or for haWng taken up Afrs. Dunn’s lime. Tijc correct ver- 
sion of tilts one is easy and quick. 

IsQumv Call 
(Defier Wfly) 

(ClrU t!cp }rffci. in c}iarceicT.) 

Phone ri«gr. 

.\My: Dunns’ residence, Mrs. Diinn speaking. 

ivOjs: This is Miss Smith from the Cleveland High School Office. Arc 
you the mother of llobcrt Dunn who is enrolled in our Nintlt Grade, 
\silh Mrs. Gray as homeroom teacher? 

Avtt : N’o. I’m not. I think you must have me confused with the Mrs. 
IlolKTt j. Dunn \sho lives over on Tlurd Street. We have no boys. 
I'tn Dornlby Dunn’s mother. 

i/us: Vm sorr)'. Mrs. Dunn. I didn't realize tbcrc were two families 
of Dunns in school. I’m sorry I Imthercd you. hut I’m clad to eel to 
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such an interested listener. You know— it isn’t any fun telephoning— 
unless tliere is an interested listener on the other end of the line. (She 
looks up and sinilcs) Good-bye! (She gcntltj replaces the receiver— 
first breaking the connection toith her finger.) 
narrator: Hey— what did you do then? Break that connection with 
your finger first? Why? 

JEANNE: Oh that? Why that’s just another little courtesy that Miss Smith 
suggested that we start doing. You see, if you break the connection 
with your finger first— like this— even though it really isn’t necessary 
if you’re very careful to put the receiver back gently— it does insure 
your never breaking the other person’s eardrum \vith a loud crash 
such as you get if the receiver is put down sharply. So we just sort 
of automatically get the habit of doing it like this. (She demon- 
strates again.) 

NARRATOR: Shades of the perfect secretary! You know, if Jeanne 
hadn’t already hung up, I’d be tempted to say, “Hey, may I join 
that class?” 

NARRATOR (conbhutng) : Miss Smith’s secretarial class should be "open” 
to public membership. How many small courtesies people could 
learn! One thing I certainly do know. We’re a lucky public to have 
so many Miss Smiths throughout the land training so many future 
secretaries in courteous telephone techniques. Thank you, Jeanne, and 
all of you girls for such an enlightening discussion and demonstra- 
tion. (He picks up a phone himself and speaks into it) And now 
“good-bye” to all of you, 

{ He puts the receiver down rather hrisklq. Then with a grin, he picks it up a^ain 
and breaks the connection genthj with his finger before replacing the receiver in 
imitation of Jeanne. Then smiling with a satisfied air, he stands and looks thought- 
fulltj at the phone as the camera fades or the curtain is drawn.) 


PLAY 8. SCHOOL BUSINESS IS EVERYBODY'S BUSINESS 

(A radio script—easiJy adapted to an assembly or TV program.) 
narrator: Today we hear much about Big Business. This is indeed 
the day of Big Business. We talk in millions and billions— big figures 
whether we are referring to investment capital, units of production, 
or consumers. Whether its bottles of milk, lipsticks, or automobiles; 
whether it’s shoe polish, salt, aspirin, or TV— we are concerned with 
production and distribution. This is indeed the day of BIG Business 
and big-scale operations. 

One of the biggest business enterprises today is education. Yet 
^vith all the talk about bulging schools, the scarcity of teachers, the 
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about And final msult to mjury-I didn’t even apologize for my 
mistake or for having taken up Mrs Dunn’s time The correct ver 
Sion of this one is easy and quick 

Inquiry Call 
{Better Way) 

(Girls step hack in character ) 

Phone rings 

AMY Dunns’ residence, Mrs Dunn speaking 

LOIS This IS Miss Smith from the Cleveland High School Office Are 
you the mother of Robert Dunn who is enrolled in our Ninth Grade, 
with Mrs Gray as homeroom teacher? 

AMY No, Im not I think you must have me confused with the Mrs 
Robert J Dunn who lives over on Third Street We have no boys 
I’m Dorothy Dunn’s mother 

LOIS 1 m sorry, Mrs Dunn I didn’t realize there were two famibes 
of Dunns in school Im sorry 1 bothered you, but I’m glad to get to 
speak to Dorothy’s mother She is such a lovely, co operative girl 
AMY (pleased) Why thank you for saying so And you neednt apolo 
gize for the mistake Many people confuse us both on the phone 
and through the mail 

LOIS Well, thank you for being so pleasant about it Good bye 
AMY Good bye 

NARiiATon There are many cases of mistaken identity over the tele 
phone, arent there? And all because people just don’t check care 
fully enough at the start of a conversation What comes next? 
JEANNE I think next we had better be getting off the line ourselves, 
or we’ll be committing that unpardonable telephone sin— the line 
hogging act One of the things we discovered in our little survey was 
that many people inadvertently ‘hog or monopolize lines when 
other people are waiting to put through calls But I do wish you- 
an anybody else who is interested— would come to one of our class 
sessions on telephone techniques Sometimes we have regular ques 
tion and answer sessions that are loads of fun-as well as being 
most informative Would you like that? 

NAiuiATon Indeed I would And if I leim as much then as I have 
today-and the learning is half as pleasant-I’m sure my telephone 
techniques will improve immensely This has been a real pleasure, 
Jeanne an you for letting us in on some of your secretarial 
practices 

ycAwc (goes ooer and picks up one of the phones and speaks tnto tt 
as she looks over at the narrator and smiles) Thank you for being 
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Pammy, seven, and Dickie, nine. Mrs. Brown and Pammy are in the 
kitchen. And does it look and smell delicious! 

Mmmm! what I couldn’t do with a bite of whatever it is that smells 
so good. Must be gingerbread men. But what’s that red and purple 
and green icing doing over there in those little bowls? Have ginger- 
bread men gone fancy these days? Let’s get a little closer for a good 
look and listen. That’s Pammy talking now— 

PAMMY (delightedly): Won’t they really be surprised, Mummie? 
Everybody’s had gingerbread men sometime or other— but I’ll just 
bet no one ever had Little Black Sambo cookies at their room party 
before! This is the best idea any Room Mother ever had, Mummie. 
Whatever made you think of it? I’m glad you're our Room Mother. 

MOTHER (uHth a little laugh): Well, don’t give me too much credit 
for dreaming it up, Pam. After all, the fact that your class just fin- 
ished reading the story and dramatizing it for PTA last week did 
give me sort of a lead— shall we say? Would you like to ice some 
more of the umbrellas? I’ll follow along with the red caps. We’ll set 
up a regular production line and get through in a hurry. 

PAM (enthusiasticallij) : Oh yes! I’ll bet the kids will never believe that 
I helped with every single one of them. We might run out of purple 
icing before I get through, though. 

MOTHER; Well, as long as the powdered sugar and butter bold out, we 
can always make some more. But right now, let’s get our production 
line set up. 

PAM: You mean like in a factory? We talked about production lines 
when we went to the dairy plant— (fade, of mike). 

NABBATom YeJv Pmn and her mother do have a sort of production line 
going, don’t they? And the Browns are in school business just as 
much as the Smiths. Mrs. Brown is evidentally a “room mother.” 
Room mothers! Hundreds and thousands of them all over the coun- 
try-helping busy teachers to help busy, happy, growing youngsters 
to have worthwhile and enjoyable experiences together. I wonder 
if anybody ever took an actual count of how many room mothers 
there are in our land today? Or if anybody ever compiled any sta- 
tistics concerning the many things they do for the rooms they 
“mother.” Now there would be some interesting statistics, I’ll wager. 
Take all the cookies baked by all the room mothers in the country, 
lay them end to end and they would reach from— (he laughs). Well, 
we don’t know the answer to that, but we do know that they do 
reach into countless schoolrooms. But speaking of baking— 

Let’s look in at the Moore household. “Which Moore?” did you say? 
Well, it really doesn’t matter— the ones over on the next street— or 
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need for quick and adequate building programs, the changing pace 
in cumculum planning, comparahvely few people today think of 
schools as Big Business Whafs more, they seldom think of them 
selves as being an integral part of this Big Business But education 
today IS Big Business and it is Everybody s Business 

walks” ® take a look at people in all 

Te how n ” throughout our country Lets 

0010^10 r Let’s press our magic 

for a r,, ”i ‘’ff- Superman fashion, 

or a crass country tour, shall we? Ready-then here we go- 

^™ and we ^ake almost any town-any 

Smuh rlTs household like the Smiths That’s Mrs 

coming-in vvith^th'^'^ ™<3 that s Susie her fifteen year-old daughter, 
bursts in? Lets listen^ ** What’s Susie saymg as she 

little early? Mr Kinv°!I!u suppose we could have supper a 

tonight b^ecauL we®r band at six thirty 

Hillsdale program on *0 “Boost 

Commerce called and sall"!?'^*^ president of the Chamber of 
us to make a pwlC ^Ir King wants 

Commerce may heln fin-Y« ^ showing because the Chamber of 
we win a superior r^atmg Contest-that is, if 

MRS SAimi Well fVn 

supper That wav von ^ already planned an "oven” 

tasty when Jim gel m ='>« >>e warm and 

will probably wait and eat wit>, t”*” *^R^ketball practice Your father 
NATuiATon Yes the Smiil, i, 

Business Even their sunn^^^^ ** certainly touched by School 
And, of course, there aro j ” mghts revolves around it 

Smiths— whose daily schedi ]” thousands of families like the 

Hhal was that about the Ch^ ^®'^owe around school activities And 
to help out With its activitipS^A Commerce wanting the band 
to finance the trip to the •it-iio ^ about the possibility of helping 
of Commerce was in on sounds as if the Chamber 

dreds of such chambers of co too In fact, there are hun 

like Km anis. Lions, Rotarv a mention service clubs 

in just such ways by the i ^^®“that help out or are helped 
Big Business that is school K ** * They all have an interest m this 

NAiuiATon (contmmng) Well 

hood-let’s just step next door to tlT*' n Smith’s neighbor 

the Browns The Browns have 
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other than homes. I think weve pretty well established that the 
mothers of the land are a part of school business. All families with 
children are definitely in school business. But let’s tune in on some- 
thing entirely different. How about a big corporation, perhaps. 
Yes, here’s a board of directors* meeting of a large publishing 
house. What’s the chairman of the board expounding about? He 
seems very earnest.^ Let’s listen: 

CHAiBMAN OF THE BOARD: And I tell you, gentlemen, if business firms 
do not voluntarily go to the financial aid of higher education, there 
is every prospect that they will soon be providing more financial 
support for higher education involuntarily, through taxation. 

NARRATOR; Did we hear right? A chairman of a board of directors 
telling the board that business firms must go to the financial aid of 
higher education voluntarily or they will soon be providing more 
financial support for higher education involuntarily through taxa- 
tion? Let’s listen again: 

CHAmMAN: If this prospect materializes, one of the basic elements of 
a well-balanced system of higher education— a strong array of inde- 
pendent colleges and universities— may well be dangerously weak- 
ened if not destroyed. And in the process, a potentially crucial bul- 
wark for freedom of enterprise in the United States— that same strong 
array of independent colleges and universities— will be undermined. 

Acceptance of these propositions implies absolutely no disparage- 
ment of tax-supported colleges and universities. ’These have an 
indispensable role in the total system of higher education in the 
United States. Leaders of these institutions would be among the 
Brst to agree that their position is strengthened by a strong system 
of independent institutions, supported privately rather than by po- 
litical agencies, 

What is the evidence that in one way or another, voluntariltj or 
involuntarily, business will be giving more financial support to 
higher education? One impressive part of this evidence is provided 
by the recent, rapid increase in the proportion of college and uni- 
versity students attending tax-supported institutions. 
narrator: This sounds interesting. Let’s stick around a bit longer to 
see if he comes through with some facts and figures. 
chairman: There has been a rapid shift in enrollment in institutions 
of higher learning. In the fall of 1952 tax-supported colleges and 
universities enrolled about 7.5 per cent more students than the 
independent institutions. In 1953 this percentage was doubled. And 

' Afatcrial for the Chairman s ypecch tvas taken from “Business Aid for our 
Colleges,” editorial in Business Eatscailon World, December, 1955, pp. 8 and 9 
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dear across the country-there are so many Moores in the country 
We could probably find any number of Moore households, and we 
would probably find at least several engaged m a different kind of 
baking-but baking tied up with this BIG School Business, which 

Moores over on Trenton 
treet Thats Freshman Billy Moore’s mother icing that chocolate 
cake, and here comes Billy, bursting m Trust a boy to sense or smell 
nuTv^ r'’ r. hT’"' 'U '‘liould we say ■'kitchen”? 

sooii ™“®11 goodl Can I have a piece just as 

soon as you get it iced? ' 

“vouTu iTa * "Tn Get your finger out of the icing bowl, 

Lie Llv n y”” freshman-class Bake 

ae frostar^^t T m “ "S" Moore snitched 

tne trosting that should have gone here ” 

"'"Ln’ttLifp I’m^r '“f" ™ gotta g've that cake away-we 

moTuL LsL;,r r d ''=‘ *'■'’ * go 

around about how the chss'’i™st"* *1''' worrying 

treasury for the freshman i ® "I *“ money enough m the 
aale,mdad ‘'oshman-class party? rh« cake goes to the bake 

even that fcrumnhnf s ^ongpi— but I guess you’re right Anything- 
the hst jour toofds CHS " [He smgs 

«m and school fenor ” ) ° school song refrain “m mock hero 

starving one-by a"LS*L"'"'^ '’o rewarded, my 

sale They don t have to go to the bake 

mike) too «ngs ogam m silly falsetto-fade off 

naiuiator Yes, the Moo 

thousands of other school business, too And 

and Lewises, and Monroes a Maxwells, and Clarks, 

pies by the hundreds and rf? ^Connells Cakes and cookies and 
sales for freshmen classes for baked for innumerable bake 

visual equipment, or a noti, funds, for buying audio- 

finance the hot lunch proEram" ‘’’® Sy™ stage, or to help 

nil die cookies and cSTo’, Ye-rf we look 

finance school projects thev^ baked for bake sales to help 
mothers’ cookies And tastf. » stretch as far as the room 

NAnruTon (conUmnng) But hC 

*>t our looking around m places 
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in shape is a sound one, but like many ideas, more easily talked about 
than executed Had you thought about that? 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Your point IS Well taken For most com- 
panies the development of a mutually satisfactory program of finan 
cial aid for higher education is a complicated process In fact, it is 
so complicated that some companies with an initial disposition to 
provide financial help are inclined to despair of working out a 
mutually constructive plan 

SAME BOARD MEMBER Do you honcstly thmk some feasible plan can 
be worked out^ 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD Ycs, I do If the leaders of business will 
contemplate seriously the only available alternative to their extend- 
ing voluntary help to our independent colleges and universities, 
their determination to work out a plan will be strengthened For 
that alternative involves a grave weakening of our system of higher 
education, together with an involuntary increase in the financial 
support of higher education by business The increase would come 
through higher taxes Contemplation of such an alternative should, 
if necessary, toughen the will of business firms generally to do every- 
thing possible to extend financial help to our independent colleges 
and universities {Fade off mtke ) 

NARRATOR Voluntary or involuntary— Big Business is m school busi- 
ness, if we can take the chairman^s word for it— and he sounded 
pretty convincing Now let's take stock a minute WeVe found 
big corporations as well as room mothers and other parents all a 
part of school business Have we left out any group of our cross 
seetjon view? 

Oh, the people who don’t have children— or who are the stock 
holders in corporations Let s stop in here at the Evanses down on 
the corner then They have no children What is Mr Evans doing 
over at his desk? Working on some accounts that he brought home 
from the office, perhaps? No— he’s paying bills There's one for his 
property taxes This is a good chance for us to compare tax rates 
What does that fine print up in the comer say? 

MR EVANS That’s the tax breakdown per thousand County $6 10, 
County Community Chest Hospital $1 80, School Operation $11 50, 
School Debt $8 22, School Building Program $4 02 That makes a 
total of $23 74 per thousand 

NARRATOR That means, let’s see, over two thirds of the total tax goes 
for school purposes, doesn’t it? 

MR E\ANs Just about, )es Or precisely 704 per cent of the tax bill 
which I pay will go for schools But even though I have no children— 
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in 1954 the tax-supported institutions enrolled 26 per cent more 
students. 

In the case of students entering college for the first time, the rela- 
tive growth of the tax-supported institutions recently has been even 
more striking. In 1952, the number of beginning students in the 
tax-supported schools, as reported by the U. S. Office of Education, 
exceeded those^in the independent colleges and universities by 35 
cent^^^^' ynars later, this figure jumped to 49 per 

proportion of students attending tax-supported col- 
reals There are many 

all the in 1 ^ reason is that, in order to keep going at 

increases inTh™ institutions have been forced to make large 
IvcrTf h f'”’ in^^tP'^ction. The purchasing 

The “dement funds has been cut in half by price infla- 
g“fis -fs thev h?' d *“ ^“PPki’ent their endoLents by 

Clos As a Ti" P“'’ P^duced by 

crcaslTy ofhlr ■ ‘'’T been forced to rely in- 

ncademic circles) to mTebl e“ee/'“’“°"’ 

vc^^^rYugl;.;' rdhlT M 

realizing that School Rit«' ^ ^ sounds as if Big Business were 

prospect for hi^hpr there is a much bigger tax bill in 

prospcct-and Ihe^ trend . during the next decade is in 
this enrollment in the tn ^ concentration of the bulk of 

this shift w'll mean of c institutions. This increase and 

bill for tax-supported edno^r' ^ corresponding increase in the tax 
tl’^t an ample share woulThl we can be sure 

NAniUTon: That’s a punch lin!! business firms, 

board of directors’ table Th f really hit home around a 

Let’s listen once more* ^ ®ught to get some sort of response. 
memher of -niE boaiid: Mr Cho* 
point clear to all of us here ^ 

chaiuman of the uoaiu)* Th * • propose as a solution? 

course, to put a brake on *» ** solution. The best way, of 

help the independent institul^*^”^ higher education is to 

larger share of, ho sh.d;„™r get in shape financially to cany a 

STux ANoTircu hoaud memceu; Mr n..- 
idca of busincs,s firms hclninv • i "”'™a'>= It seems to me that the 
etpmg independent education institutions get 
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tempted to live out the answer to it to the best of his ability, what 
a tremendously fine big business, school business would grow to be 
Yes, school business is everybody’s business How well have you 
been carrying on your part of the responsibility lately? 


PLAY 9 SO YOU WANT TO GET A JOB? 


(A TV Show easily adapted to radio or assembly) 

Foreword Briefly, this is a contrast tn rights versus wrongs tn a job interview 
It is best presented through the use of a commentator or narrator 

The stage properties are simple A desk and chair for the interviewer and a chair 
for the applicant If the studio js small, the same desk and chair may be used in 
turn by each set of participants— the right way and the wrong way groups The 
commentator may be a carefully coadicd student, though tins is an excellent 
opportunity to use the business teacher or someone from Guidance as commentator 
It gives the viewing public a chance to meet the teacher in his own domain and 
gives authenticity to the comments After all' things the vieicer, that person 
helps train these young people for just such interviews He ought to know what 
he IS talking about For the school assembly, it might be well to keep the whole 
thing student centered and use students for interviewers, commentator, and inter 
viewees 

STATION ANNOUNCER The next fifteen minutes will be a telecast by the 

students from the High Scool entitled “So You 

Want to Get a Job? ’ 

{Camera fades— second camera '"picks up" the commentator who is seated at a 
desk looking over the classified "Help Wanted Ads" He circles one or two with 
a pencil, then looks up directly at the camera ) 

COMMENTATOR Good evening I’m one of the teachers 

of Business Education at High School What you just 

saw me doing, of course, was checking the “Help Wanted Ads” in to- 
day’s paper-looking for those that might be of interest to some of our 
students who will graduate in a few weeks Already some of them 
have lined up their first full-time jobs and are all set to begin work 
immediately upon graduation Others are still looking Within a 
few weeks after graduation, the majority of our students who want 
jobs will have them Some ^vlll have better jobs than others Some 
will have more interesting jobs, still others, more challenging posi- 
tions Some of them are better prepared than others Some will learn 
faster on the new job than others All sorts of boys and girls are soon 
going out to get jobs And they ^vlll end up \vith— he smi/es— all 
sorts of jobs Wo try to liclp all of them find jobs for ivliich tlicy arc 
suited 

Sometimes it isn't the best typist or the best shorthand student who 
obtains the best j’ob Good shorthand and good ^Tung are impor- 
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never did have any— I’m not complaming, mind you, I’d rather put 
my money into schools than into institutions to house juvenile de 
hnquents, or into prisons or county homes for indigent mdividuals 
«ho never had an opportunity to learn how to make a decent, 
honorable living I’d rather put my money into schools in the hope 
that out of today’s schools will come leaders of tomorrow that can 
help straighten out the mess we’ve made of our world today I’d 
rather pay for schools than pay for wars, and famine rehef, and 
widows pensions Man ought to be smart enough to think his way 
out of the difficulties we get into-economically, politically, and yes, 
^ m counting on the schools to help develop the kinds of 
Z T -n today’s schools is a boy or girl 

vhomaThcr“™^ prevention^ one 

Wood t?h™ “ P'™ '“'“g better government 

lust such hovs ^ ™ P''0'''d">g educational opportunities for 

polio t, Z L ® n “ *1““ I don’t Lppose many 

Z schools B u r,T bke me being a part of 

because our countls else-schools are my busmess 

of the most vl^^l c busmess— and schools are one 

IS in school busineZ(/Z°)“ business today. Everybody 

And a cihzen who"m My 'f^d nrldT''”* “ refreshing thmg it is to 
and part in one of onr oo ^ recognizes his responsibility 

ncsses-School Business biggest and most important busi- 

NAnnATOR (confininng) Y#>c i n 

It IS everybody’s business Wp n , is Big Busmess-and 

least one of your coZuL- h” . ' V '“S"*"'' ^hy not visit at 
you have children enrolled in the" future Whether 

children at all— ston m school or not— whether you have 

this marvelous big busin#»c^ ^^earcst school and find out more about 
lives of us all Find out ho* niany ways touches the 

hvc in this great land of ou«^ whoever you are, wherever you 
of education a more vital ”iake your role in this great drama 

self seriously. ^ niore constructive one Say to your- 

(A tioman’s voice comes on and t 

the big business of School Bik* I ani a part of Big Business— 

NAnnATOR Then -fcl ir , 

( Womans vo.cc agail) "Tsi stod.h' 
ness of school business am I ^ tremendous big busi* 

to the best of mj ability?” nnung my part of the responsibility 

^A^n.Ton ^cs. if every citizen asked himself this question and at- 
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receptionist. Miss Ca^t^vnght, as the name plate on her desk plainly 
states It looks like Fanny gets there for the first interview 
{The camera sicttches to a desk tchere Mtss Carticnght, with name plate plainly 
displayed, is busy typing Fanny approadtes the desk, mincing along on her spike 
heels, swtshtng her cnnoltne skirts, and nervously swinging her bag m big loops 
Without waiting for Miss Cariwnght to look up, she begins nervoudy ) 

FANN\ Miss^ Uh, Ma’amP I have— I mean had a ten o’clock appoint- 
ment wth Mr Hard to Please about that secretarial job I in sorry 
I’m late I just never figured it would take so long to get here {She 
toys with the desk calendar on Mtss Cartwright’s desk— which 
promptly comes unhooked so that pages start falling out ) Oh, gee, 
Fm sorry 

(She tries nervously to shove the hooks back info place only making matters 
worse In order to pick up the calendar, she had to dump her packages down on 
Mtss Cartwright’s desk knocking several articles awry os she does so Mtss Cart 
Wright stops her typing, looks up and smiles pleasantly ) 

MISS CARTWRIGHT Don’t orry about it I’ll fix it m just a minute You 
are Miss Unsure, aren’t youP 

(Fanny nods hnghtly~too brightly and a comb or fower topples out of her hair 
She has to stoop down to retnece it, narrowly mw^tng knocking off a basket of 
papers as she does so Mtss Cartwright rescues them, nods sympathetically at the 
obviously nervous Fanny ) 

MISS CAR'nmcHT (calmly) Mr Hard to Please is expectmg you, but 
won’t be able to see )ou for a few minutes ^^^leD you iveren’t here 
at the appomted time, he stepped out of the office for a few minutes 
Would )ou mind waiting oier there, pleaseP I thmk jouTl find the 
latest copies of Today’s Secretary and the Reader’s Digest on the 
stand next to the window Make yourself comfortable, please 
Okie DoaL 

(She minces over to the chair without even a thank you, picks up a magazine, 
thumbs through it with much, rapid, noisy fltppng of pages puts it down opens her 
purse, “fusses” with her appearance including adding to her lipstick again, combs 
through her hair, and ends by unwrapping a stick of gum and puffing if m her 
maufn She picks up a magazine impatiently again Just as she finishes, the camera 
switches to the commentator ) 

COMMENTATOR Well, SO far, Fanny hasn’t gotten off to a very good 
start First of all, she failed to lake a good look at the name plate on 
Miss CarUvTights desk— or if she did see it, she failed to take ad- 
vantage of the obvious tip it gave her to address the receptionist b) 
her name Instead she stumbled around with “^^lssP cr. Ma’am,” as if 
she had no idea of the receptionist's name That was an oversight 
which amounted to almost a slight But error Number 2 was much 
graver She probably didn't mean to be rude when she dumped her 
packages down on Miss Cartvvnghts desk, but she definiteU was 
just tliat Tlie fact tliat the calendar started coming apart really 
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tant in many jobs, but often it « the student who males the best 
one ot the better jobs Possessing and displaying adequate slills is 

ol™:: s&”t' 'T" ■" se'ti^g “kowr appbti:: 

are gom";;’' ''“f Ports of job getting Some of our students 
cantf .?la‘:rg7b:“‘“” •“''"■'1““ '-'P - 1-der job appl. 

Emi^if pttmVnVtVeyTa^n'^^^ 

Fanny ) > h i-anny (The camera turns on Fanctj 


fnUy pewlTi™ ’a^’‘°IZh,TZ°s‘un » /""'y '■eir*. a 

““lue o^nTb^vr'? “ 

job interview is certamlv u ^ going for a 

secretarial training courses" learned in her 

IS also going for a lob int<>rvt^ x ^ Shipshape who 

shape for us Mary Grenfell is playing Sally Ship 

comcm view hols 

r&Jl t/«^g«ng ° “-eW fitting tailored 

and a shows] she wears 

freight stocking seams %n cttraailc 'SnJ, 

COMMENTATOR Sally Sh b ^ ^ ^ f' ^ I' 

secretary should look ^^pn POftrays our idea of how a prospective 
of the differences in dress h h hunting Let’s check on some 

both of them ) Fanny is m.f (Camera picks up 

impression the two girls are t f ^*^^**^ Sally, but what a different 
Look at Sally s tailored rnni^ ^ P^°^P®^hve employer 

finished look that her hat ant groomed hair, the 

ance Her manner of dress FpIt, ? general appear 

adds to her feeling of poise ^ 

looks capable and smart not fr,T] ^“"^^ence She knows she 

also makes her feel more’ secure overdressed This knowledge 

:ru “f!!‘ "> “ ^^PP'-nt m a is an impor 

to be interviewed m lust a f ew !? “J®^ew Both of these girls are 
sonnel Director ot the We (^^1““*'^ Hard to Please Per 
stenographic position Let s waf^r” Corporation, for a 

enter the reception room of the Pe ** happens as the girls 
Personnel Office Joan Goettel is our 
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little.): I believe Mr. Hard-to-PIease interviews all prospective office 
personnel for the entire company. He probably has several positions 

FANNY: Well, all the same, I’ll bet were both after the same job— that 
one in the Advertising Department. That’s supposed to be— 

MISS CARTWRIGHT (Just then the huzzer sounds on Miss Cartwright’s 
desk and she breaks in pleasantly): Mr. Hard-to-Please is ready for 
you, Miss Unsure. Will you come this way, please? 

FANNY: Okie Doak. Be glad to. {She minces away, swinging her bag 
harder than ever. Sally bites her lip thoughtfully for a moment, 
shakes her head ever so slightly, then returns to her magazine. 
Camera switches to the commentator.) 

COMMENTATOR (smiUng a bit wryrly): Well, Fanny continues her 
comedy of errors, doesn’t she? The gum may be relaxing to her— but 
it certainly isn’t to those around her— especially it won’t be to Mr. 
Hard-to>Please, I’m sure. And her personal questions to Sally- 
well, they were definitely not in good taste. And the “Okie Doakie” 
to Miss Cartwright again. {He shakes his head sadly.) That is just 
not the reply perfect, shall we say, for the perfect secretary or secre- 
tarial candidate to make. Let’s peek inside Mr. Hard-to-PIease's 
office and see how the interview is coming. We’ve missed a part of 
it, of course. Mr. Hard-to-Please is played by Mr. Goetch, Personnel 
Director of Bryson and Company, who actually does personnel inter- 
viewing as a part of his work with the company. (Camera switches 
to Mr. Hard-to-Please and Fanny.) 

MR. HARD-TO-PLEASE: Would you bc a bit more specific about your 
qualifications, Miss Unsure, particularly as they apply to the posi- 
tion I have just outlined. And are there any particular questions you 
would like to ask me about the work you would be expected to do 
if you secured this position? 

FANNY (twisting the handle of her bag around nervously and chewing 
rapidly ) : Oh sure— like I told you— I’m real good in shorthand and 
typing— /flst, that is. Of course I slip up on spelling of some words 
now and then— but who doesn’t? (She giggles self-consciously.) 
That’s what keeps the dictionary writers in business I always say. 
Besides everybody makes some mistakes now and then. But I’m 
pretty good on average stuff. And I’m a ^vhiz on a dictaphone or 
ediphone. 

MR. iiARD-TO-PLEAsn (maintaining a poker face through all this): 
Many of our positions also require persons who can meet the pubb'e 
well and who can give tliose who come into the office a favorable 
impression of our company. You see, customers and clients often 
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served her right She shouldn’t have fingered it in the first place Of 
course, the mad scramble for the comb or whatever it was that fell 
really wasn’t exactly rudeness-it was just a bit of unfortunate 
awkwardness And her "Okie Doak" vvasn t exactly the language of a 
top notch secretary Also, she neglected to thank Miss Cartwnght 
tor her help While Fanny waits for Mr Hard-to Please to announce 
a e IS rea y to see her, let s take a look at Sally Shipshape who 
IS just now arriving for her intervieiv 
MISS csBTwmcHT Good morning, may I help you? 

Cartwnght I’m Sally Shipshape. I beheve 
I tWk I 1 Hard to-Please I'm quite early, 

would take me to get here, so I allowed myself plenty of time 
MisT^rr" H-d-to-Please Jexpfct.njyou atl0 45, 

mornine ^Iit*h^ n ^ "'‘d' appointments this 

the stand near’thl wLo*”^ """ ™ 

contnimng'ttemng«mer)'™®''‘ 

you go for a ^^,h inf«v natural to be kinda nervous when 

unhndhj, and archlu nuZ h cnticalhj but not 

plainly saij that she tlilk'! ? ^nanner and look 

Want some gum? ^ ^ ^ suffers m companson with her) 

u}ith a polite. No thank'^^ pnrse for it, but Sally declines 

FANNY Suit yourself bnf T i_ 

chews visoroush If K 7 chew gum when I’m nervous (She 
basketbau piryfri and tuff ^ 

ole doublemint It’s a f-ivo » c ogam nervously) Good 

have this magazine ” ^ Gene Autrey But here- 

SALLY (taking the profferrrl 

The newest copy of Z^aciouslij) Why thank you 

nice Secretary I haven’t seen it How 

qmetly to the tahll P»ge » momrnt, and then turns 

FANNY You know what? I’ll bet * u 
you going to see Mr Hard to 
SA^Y (looking up a bit startled 

hesitancy that she doesn’t want fn look and her 

but at the same time she for being there, 

^nt to be rude She hedges a 
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wishing someone would tal^e her in hand and help her become as 
poised, ^\elI groomed, and well bred as Sally appears to be Speak- 
ing of Sally, by now she must be well into her intervie^v wth Mr 
Hard to Please Let’s look m on this one 

{Camera stcztches to SaUg and 'Mr Hard to-Please SaUy ts talking ) 

SALLY Yes, I would be glad to take your employment tests I’m sure 
it uould give )ou a belter picture of my abihty And it would cer- 
tainly help me to know the levels of slall )ou expect I would be 
glad to take them today, or I can arrange to come at another tune 
if )ou prefer 

MR. HABD-To-PLEASE Today uull be fine Just as soon as we have fin 
ished talkmg, we will make arrangements for jour takmg the tests 
before jou leave Then if jou can wait for them to be scored— it 
won't take but a few minutes— we can give you your “job classifi- 
cabon” ratmg accordmg to our company s rating scale But to con 
tmue wth our discussion, what specifically do you feel j ou can do^ 
SALLY I hope the tests w ill show m some measure my slall in short 
hand, tj’pmg, and transcnbmg Normally, I can take shorthand at 
about 1^0 words a minute, type m the low sevenbes, and transcnbe 
from SIX to twelve letters an hour, dependmg on the length and 
difficulty, and the number of carbons I can transcnbe from vanous 
types of transcnbmg machines, do spint duphcabon and mimeo- 
graph work. I can do fihng, simple bookkeepmg, and operate a PBX 
board if necessaiy I can also compose routine business letters of 
various lands, and I have a fair knowledge of simple research tech- 
niques During this past jear I have done part bme work for Mr 
Smith, of the Historj Department, and he frequently had me do 
simple research for him I feel that I learned much about where to 
look for vanous lands of matenal, how to compile, organize, and 
record mfonnabon of vanous kinds I particularly liked typmg and 
editmg copy w hich he intended for pubLcabon 
MR. iiARD-TO-PLEASE That IS most intcrcsUng Mr Grant, of our Ad\ er- 
bsing Research Department, is v ery shortly going to need someone to 
replace his secretary who wall be leaving His secretary often does 
exactly the ^"pe of work jou are descnbing— only in the field of 
advertising Would jou like me to take jou dowm to talk with 
Mr Grant’ I think jou two will be able to help each other 
{Camera twitches to commentator Jle lookt up tmtUng ) 
commentator I dont think we need to wonder about the result of 
that interview Sail) will most ccrtainij be working for Mr Grant 
in a vci) short bme And Mr Grant wall be very luck) to get an 
cmplo) cc like Sail) And didn’t that mtcrvacw mov e along smooth!) ’ 
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form their opinion of the whole company by their contact with one 
individual 

FANNY Well you wouldn’t have to worry about me on that score 
(Chewing her gum a b,t harder) You see, I ,ust love people I make 
‘=“>’’‘'"=1 ">»y seem sort of quiet today-but I’m a 
g kidder, especially with the men By the way, how soon could 
X expect a raise? '' 

“S'”" He gwes a hopeless smile ) 

““ “P 

iflcatinns f specific in her description of her qual 

ae IS sni P'-- hed outlined for her 

consciously andn'Vmsfwe**'*' S>gg'“g self 

Signifies fn TYtncf Hove people is the sort of statement which 

of peonle tn people that the applicant expects a Jove 

the raise was poorly hmedTndeJd’Mo''''" 

take another peep shalfw^? Th^ '7^ P“‘ *®‘® 

termination stage And I 

just about terminate Fann ^ ^ this one interview will 

Business Corporation (Came with the We Gettum 

to Phase ) ^ (Camera switches to Fanny and Mr Hard 

MB HARD TO PLEASr ! Ufs 

he picks up one of Fnt,J*^ tvalktng back to the desk where 
I believe this IS yours (Hrh which she has overlooked) 

I do appreciate vour mm ° open with obvious relief ) 

haveno^emnTfo “T"®’" hte Unsure Just at the moment, we 
something should arise ‘I'^^^^fications If m the future 

you and the company we mutually beneficial to both 

time, I suggest you irn mr^,. *' touch with you In the mean 

machines almost entirely fn ” , Band They use transcnbmg 

get on in their Central Steno'' T You might be able to 

phones almost entirely Ale Division where they use Dicta 

given further trammg ° ^ girls are carefully supervised and 

{Camera switches hack to the ma,. 

COMMENTATOR We had the ^ ^ 

end, didn t we^ But I must hunch on how that was going to 
letting Fanny down so gentl^^^A^ admire Mr Hard to Please for 

gested a possible position notice how tactfully he sug 

supervision that would heln li might really get the sort of 

sonahty Fanny does have^mn^ ^ tmly employable per 

y good qualities We cant help 
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a senes of small, different colored stlk scarves on which are pnnted—one word 
to a scarf— the foUoioing secretarial qualities 
Intuition System 

Sensitivity Secrecy 

Tact Energy 

X ray quality Effiaency 

Horse sense Naturalness 


a large, square, silk scarf on which the above words are rearranged m de^ 
scendtng order to form the following acrostic 
S— ensitivity S— ystem 

I— ntuition E— ncrgy 

X— ray quality N— aturalness 

T— act S— ecrecy 

H— orse sense E— fRciency 


Hint m securing the props A block printing set with two inch letter— or bigger— 
will simplify the printing job The top hat can be rented from a dancing studio 
probably— or you can ma^c one out of heavy black paper or buy a cardboard one 
from some supply company which setb carnival kmch knacks and supplies The 
crystal ball can be a rose liowl or somebody s round porch or kitchen light fixture 
The author used a porch light until somebody supplied her with a rose bowl Either 
works very well The baton or wand can be a small stick If a small rubber rabbit 
is hard to find, settle for a dog or cat As the squeaky animal ts brought out of 
the hat hurnedly and tossed aside the audience is not going to he too critical Or 
if someone notices that the rabbit ts a puppy— all the merrier This ts a gay, light 
skit in spite of the fact that there ts much ‘ food for thought in tt 

A word about the magic incantations Since this sht was ongmally prepared for 
a group of Michigan secretaries, the magic mumblings were butU around me names 
of Michigan towns and cities They can still be used, but e§ecttveness can be 
added tf the mumblings are changea to fit into the particular locale where you are 
gicing the sht 

About the actions The accompanying actions are so obvious that they are not 
given When the 'actor says such things as Now tf a real magician can pull from 
a hat, silk scarves a rabbit, and things like that —quite obviously she ts pulling 
these things from the hat, etc 

Who should put on the skit^ Any unself conscious secretarial student can put 
the sht on effectively— or the business teacher can It isn t difficult to do and it is 
effective 


The Secretahy's Sixth Sense ? ? ? 
The secretary’s sixth senseP^P? 

What IS It, pray? 

Now defining that is really qmte an order 
For pinning down that quality 
Is sorter 

Difficult, I’d say. 

Yet though it’s quite elusive— 

A quahty most unobtrusive— 

There is evidence conclusive 
That possessing it is most conducive 
To working in a most superior way 
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There sat Sally, (second camera can show Sally and Mr. Hard to- 
nZ Talk.nJ .n pantomrme wh,le the first camera w,th sound 
track picks up the commentator) outwardly at ease oug s 
may have been a hide shaky inwardly-ansvvermg specifically the 
mtJrviewers questions concerning what she could do And included 
in her list of skills was a special ability-the something vyhich sh 
has to offer the company that not every prospective employee ca 
give them Look at her-every inch the well groomed, competent, 
well trained employable individual And it didn’t )ust happen Sally 
has been trained m her secretarial courses not only to attain basic 


skills but to look, dress, and act like a secretary 

The difference between Sally and Fanny insofar as employability 
IS concerned is really just a lack of training m those Plus Qualities 
which we try to give our secretarial majors along with their basic 
skills and related kno^vledgcs {He folds up his “Help ^Vanted 
paper ) We hope, of course, that all of our students who wll e 
looking for jobs in the next few weeks will conduct themselves as 
capably and favorably as Sally Shipshape did Yes, Sally is the sort 
of prospective employee of whom any school would be proud to say, 
“We helped make that employee employable ” 


PLAY 10 THE SECRETARY’S SIXTH SENSE ? ? ? 


(A TV or assembly program) 

Foreword Here is a twenty minute one character skit that is a hit different Jh^ 
material is in rhyme and can be memorized or given with the aid of the script f 
the script is used it should be half memorized,' so that the reader need on y 
glance at the pages to keep on the right track , , 

The simple props are an essential part of the skit They are not hard to assern ^ 
and once they have been assembled it Is suggested that they be kept together 
for there are sure to he requests for repeat performances of this one A 
box large enough to hold all the props is an addition to the * act m itself *' 
the monologuer walks out onto the stage with a fairly large corrugated box 
audience s curiosity and interest are munediately aroused 
These are the props needed 

a small dicfaonary 
a top hat 

a bunch of artificial roses or flowers tied together 

a string of small silk scarves knotted together ^ 

a child s toy rabbit— probably the rubber, squeaky variety is the best-no 
too large 
a crystal ball 

a baton or wand , . 

a makeshift turban (one wound over an old hat stays m place and is quicK y 
donned ) 
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Ssslil Be quiet— and if there is a reply 
To my incantation, 

Nobody will be as surprised as I. 

Now everybody concentrate 
Lets make this old ball scintillatcl 

“Mirror, mirror on the wall 
Who is fairest of us all—” 

Oh, curses, I got my magic all mixed up 
That’s where Snow White coughed the apple upl 
I couldn’t have my magic more askew 
If I’d talked about the witches* brew. 

Now I suppose the crystal-ball cult is so insulted 
That it’d never deign to be further consulted 

Too badl We’ll never know what might have resulted. (Long, hopeless 
pause.) 

Still, there ought to be something we could do, 

Like Houdini or Thurston, to see this through 
Perhaps a wand— a magic stick 
And a high silk hat 
Should do the trick! 

And— believe it or not 
I brought them along 
In case the crystal ball 
Went wrong. 

Now if a real magician can pull from a hat 
Silk scarves, a rabbit, and things like that, 

Including even a bunch of roses. 

Well, goodness knowses 

Even an amateur should come through 

With at least a few 

Of these sixth-sense clues. 

Well, anyway, let’s see what happens 
When we try some more magic trappin s. 

Now with this hat 
And with this stick 

We ought to produce some magic slick! 

Now to show that the hat is empty 
A real magician would wave it about 
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That makes of every nine to five 
A super special day 

The secretary’s sixth sensed?? 

Oh, immediately you think of something magical 
Fantastical 

Ahl but withal practical , 

For a secretary who doesn’t have her little feet firmly on the groun 

Just isn’t the kind you’d have around 

This sixth sense business is bound 

To be made up of things actually 

And factually 

SOUNDI 

But to sleuth out its mysteries 
And track its members down. 

Why we need to be a Hawkshaw 
Or an ole bloodhoundf 
But since most of us don’t smoke pipes 
Or have four feet— 

At playing Hawkshaw or his hound, 

We’d be mighty incomplete 
And our lack of this or that 
Our purpose might defeat 

But maybe we could be a Swami 
And use a crystal ball 
And conjure up an answer 
That would satisfy us all 
So with your permission. 

Let’s set up a condition 

That IS an approximation 

Of a Swami’s seance tent 

Now, just so a little local color can be lent. 

Here is a reasonable facsimile of— 

Not a snood— but a fakir’s hood (Put on turhanhhe affoiT ) 

And this, which doubles for my porch light, 1 fear (or “which 
like a rose bowl to those sitting near”) 

Shall be our crystal sphere* 

Now imagine the hghts are turned down low 
Or just shut your eyes— and make believe so— 

Now listen to the magic words 
That seek an answer to be heaidL 
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All eyes open— here we go 
Another clue the hat doth showl 

This one is Sensitivity 
Which Webster says is 
“Acute and quick sensibility 
Either to objects or to impressions.^ 

Unquote— A gal wth that— won't commit indiscretions 

She’ll sense the things which her employer 

Sometimes does that most annoy her 

Are unintentional— but mean that he 

Is needing all the help that she 

Can give and find 

To smooth his way 

Because the goin’s tough today. 

The girl with such sensitivity will be most 
Impressionable 

To the minutest stimuli— her minds susceptible. 

Here we go— another try— 

I’ll wave the wand— you close your eye. 

“Deerfield, Dimondale, Dearborn, Dowagiac 
St. Louis, St, Clare, St. Charles, Saranac 
Of the secretary’s sixth sense will you 
Oh, Magic Hat, produce a third clue?” 

All eyes open— the hat still co-operates— 

Another factor we can incorporate 

In this list of things we’re finding out 
That the secretary’s sixth sense is all about. 

Tact— 

The girl with this knows how to act— 

With discrimination fine she knows just where to draw the line 
Every time. 

Friend Webster says that Tact is 

“Skill and adroitness in meeting the requirements of a 
Situation.” 

We might add, “With finesse— but without capitulation!” 

Well, here we go, another whirl— 

You close your eyes— the stick I’ll twirl- 

“Abracadabra, Paw Paw, Waucedah, 

Standish, Stanton, Springdale, Saginaw 
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But if I did that— all the things 

iVe stuffed in it would surely fall out 

So let’s skip such gyrations and get on with the mam bout. 

All eyes closed now while 1 chant 
Some magic hokum to the h’antsl 

Hocus Pocus, Flint and Cadillac 
Kalamazoo, Lansing, Holt and Pontiac 
Stir us up some magic do 
Of the secretary’s sixth sense 
Give us a clue ” 

Magic Hat, tell all— please dol” 

All eyes open— what do you knowl 
Magic answers begin to show 

This one says that the first condition 
That IS essential is Intuition 

Now Webster defines intuition 
As “Immediate apprehension or cognition, 

The power of knowing (m any season) 

That IS obtained without recourse to inference or reason. 
Familiarly— a quick or ready apprehension ’’ 

Unquote— Oh, a gal with that will note the tension 
That creeps into her boss’s speech or eye 
When something or other has gone awry— 

And shell proceed with caution 

Until the storm’s blown by 

She knows without his saying a word 

Just when he’s not to be disturbed 

And she can sense when his blood pressure’s rising 

With an accuracy that is posibvely surprising 

Oh, yes, the gal possessing intuition 

Possesses the first sixth sense condition 

Ah eyes closed once more 

While I invoke the spirits as before— 

“Ahracadibra, Albion, Algonac 

Midland, Mayville, Monroe, Mackinac 

Stir us up a magic brew 

Of the secretary’s sixth sense 

Give a second clue 

Magic Hat— tell all, please do!” 
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She’ll catch the error in a figger 
Because common sense says it should be bigger— 
And she’ll notice a date that was copied wrong 
Because that day is long since gone. 

Oh, she’ll save the boss a pretty penny 
By checking all invoices even when he 
Isn’t around to insist 
'That she always should do this. 

Oh, a girl with horse sense will be so meticulous 
She’ll never make mistakes ridiculous. 

She’ll be the one about whom it’s said, 

“Now there’s a gal who uses her head.” 

Do you suppose there could be more? 

Shall we try it as before? 

Hocus Focus, Haslett, Houghton, High Bridge 

Benton Harbor, Bay City, Birch Run, Breckenridge 

Magic Hat, you’re taking a beating 

But of you we are still entreating 

Some more sixth sense qualities 

We still are seeking. 

Why bless you, Hat 
Here are one-two-three-four 
More qualities of magic lore. 

Let’s open them up to see 
Just what these four could be. 

Well, two start with S’s 
And two with E’s 

Yes, any secretary would be sure to please 
If she but possesses each of these. 

System and Secrecy 

Yes-sir-ree 

Both are needed 

To a high degree 

If a sixth-sense possessor 

A gal would bel 

Energy and Efficiency 
Yes, there a sort of insistency 
And consistency 

That demands she possess a lot of each 
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Magic Hat we beg of you 
Of tbe secretary’s sixth sense 
Another clue ’ 

Just what could this fourth one be? 

Well open your eyes and we shall see— 

‘ X-xay quality of eye and mind—” 

Ah yes— the girl with this can always find 
That important paper which has slipped behind 
The folder where it ought to be' 

Why she can see 

Without even turning her head 

That the boss s face is getting red, 

And in a minute he’ll shout with rage 
Because he can t find that very page— 

But since she senses where to seek 
And find— in a minute she has him meek as meek 
And purring like the proverbial kitten 
Because somehow from where she’s siltin’ 

Her X ray mind can always see 
All sorts of things that hidden be 
From him and other normal gents 
Who don t possess her strange sixth sense 

Let us try again for another Up 

Into the hat once more we’ll dip 

By now you know how to play your part, 

You close your eyes— and then HI start 

Bessemer, Birmingham, Bellevue, Bellaire 
St James, St Johns, St Helen, St Clair 
Another clue we hope you’ll show 
Still more of this sixth sense we’d like to know 

Horse sensei 
Well, I declare— 

Now that doesn't mean she’s the old gray mare 
Wlio "ain’t what she used to be” 

No indeed! 

The gal with sixth sense has plenty of speed 
And a lot of other things that show 
That this gal is anything but slow! 

It means that she beneath her hair 

Has a mind that says, ‘Analyze, compare”! 
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Each day on time, and ply her art 
With willing hands and mind and heart 

And it’s probably a natural consequence 
That a very tangible recompense 
In the form of a raise in dollars and cents 
Will come to the gal who has sixth sense 
Yes, thanks to our Magic Hat, 

It’s now quite clear that 
All these factors appear to be 
Part of this sixth-sense quality 

Now if we could just take them all 
And jumble them up in a very tight ball, 

Then stuflE them back m the hat— like so— 

And mumble an incantation low 
Hocus Pocus, Luddington, Ionia 
Mason, Lansing, Flint, Caledonia 
They ought to come out like this you know 
All things hned up in an orderly row 

And if we read the first row down 
S-I-X-T-H- S-E-N-S-E we’ve certainly found 
Oh, it really isn’t a magic potion 
'The secretary’s sixth sense 
To my notion 

Is merely “plus quality ’ application 

And dedication to each and every little part 

Of any good secretary’s work and art 

It’s just doing a bit better in every way 

The things she’d do anyway from day to day 

To repeat— a secretary’s sixth sense is merely applying her art 

In its highest form to every part 

Of every single working day 

So that she shines in a special way 

And so our search is at an end— 

Thanks, Magic Hat— you’ve been a friend! 

And if you’ll go home and do your best, 

Your own sixth sense will soon attest 
That you stand out from all the rest 
And your work and you will seem twice blest— 

Because you’ve found it’s such fun to do 
When you let that old sixth sense shine through! 
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If she IS to be the office peach. 

She has to have things organized 
And into action galvanized 
And never act a bit surprised 
If her day’s work seems oversized. 

For of such as these is sixth sense comprised. 

Oh, she'll have to keep right on the beam 
If she IS to he the office dream 
Aad tV\e boss teinam supreme. 

Let’s nial.e one last attempt 

To bring to view 

Another hidden quality or two. 

And then I think our magic's spent 
So one last time, close your eyes up light 
While 1 some magic words recite 

Mumbo Jumbo, Mount Pleasant, Monroe 
Romulus, Remus, Royal Oak, Devereaux 
Give us, Hat, one final show 
Of the secretary’s SLxth sense we still would know. 

Another handfuP 
No, just one— 

Wliat’s the matter, Hat, arc you about done? 

Let’s see what this last ingredient is 
That makes a secretary a “whiz ” 

Naturalness— why that would mean 
That the secretary who is a queen 
Would be just naturally mcel 
And she would just naturally think twice 
Before she’d say an unkind word 
That might somebody else disturb 
And she would just naturally smile 
And naturally go the second mile 
And just naturally do her work with ease 
And naturally do little things to please 
And naturally try, of course. 

To get along wth the office force 
Oh, she’d just naturally do and say 
The kindest thing, m the kmdest way. 

And she’d just naturalhj dress llic part 
Of the perfect secretary, and naturalhj shirt 
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both will do. The clever skit writer operates on the “Two bees and 
a clover make a spring” theory. Just as a sombrero spells Latin 
America or Spain in anybody’s language, so will a typewriter, a 
table, and a chair make an office. Sometimes simple suggestions of 
costumes or setting will add chuckles galore to the skit. The wise 
teacher will give the students a chance to dream up these sugges- 
tions. Invariably they come through with riotously clever ones. 
They have ten ideas to the teacher’s one, if given a start and a 
chance to develop them. 

One Idea. Have just one idea to a skit— and nothing too involved 
or subtle. It should be repeated here that those writing the skit 
must have this central idea clearly in mind or nobody else will. 
Skit writers often make the mistake of thinking that an idea is 
too simple for portrayal. That is a mistaken idea that should be 
discarded. Skit writers should remember that a skit, like a bill- 
board or a bulletin board, should present one simple idea clearly 
and forcefully. 

5. Keep It Short. A skit should never be allowed to drag. One 
of the first principles of good showmanship is to make the audi- 
ence feel that the show ended too soon. 

6. Keep the Dialogue Natural. Keeping the dialogue natural 
not only makes the skit human, warm, and lifelike, but natural 
dialogue also helps keep the characters natural. In building 
characters, the skit writer will do well to create each character as 
a prototype of some particular person, rather than building each 
character around a typical person. Typical characters tend to lose 
individuality and “aliveness.” 

A strange thing happens, however, if the dialogue in a skit or 
play really achieves a natural effect. If the characters really seem 
“natural as real life,” the chances are that they actually do not 
talk like characters in real lifc-lhey just seem to. In fact, they will 
overdo whatever aspect is being played up. Real-life dialogue is 
too full of uninteresting, pointless remarks and inane repetitions, 
stage dialogue, to sound natural, must be pointed up a bit, 

7. Dcciilc Whether the Audience Is to Be “In” or “Out.” That 
may sound like an unintelligible statement, but it really is not. It 
simply means that the skit writer should decide whether or not he 
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Almost any teacher or group can build simple effective skits if 
they will follow a few simple rules The rules are as practical as 
the skits should be 

ESSENTIALS 

1. Knoie the Purpose. This will usually be a dual one— to en 
lighten and to entertain— however, there may be times when it is 
or the other The person or persons preparing the skit should 
the purpose for the particular occasion, if the skit is to 

click 


2. Make It Fif. A skit should be tied in tight to all these factors 
toe occasion, the objective, the particular or immediate audience, 
oca 1 ), the season, current community happenings, the time 
^ ^ specific example will be examined briefly 

just a httlc later to explain how simply this may be done 

TTipnimn “ Point This is more specific than the over all purpose 

«sk himself, ‘ What am I 
iothl audience™' Am I getting this across 

the hptiir A small number of characters— the fewer 

reLn '■"a difficulties at a minimum Another 

thread nf number of characters is that the 

too many Dcon^n'TI^^** tangled up when bandied about h) 
too many people The audience also gcL all tangled up 

sccZTT Pmbnbly no costumes or 

sccnerj are necessary, others, the barest suggestion of either or 
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assembly— the one just before the prom. Patrick Pretty-Scared and 
Emil Who-Knows-Emily are twin heroes of a skit that shows the 
“how not” and the “how to” of how to behave at the banquet and 
prom. Every little unsure, but afraid-to-admit-it student learns 
ahead of time just what to do because the skit teaches him; and 
he goes to the banquet and prom with confidence and assurance 
greatly bolstered. All this came about because some teacher 
adapted an idea portrayed on TV into a skit that fit a particular 
occasion. 

10. Become Alert to Skit Possibilities. The last illustration 
leads to what is probably the most important pointer of all for 
would-be skit writers, that of becoming alert to skit possibilities in 
everyday happenings and ideas. Just as a reporter develops a “nose 
for news,” so the teacher can develop a skit “scenting” quality. A 
simple but effective skit or series of skits can be built around al- 
most anything you touch or teach in business education, if you 
will just start becoming aware of these skit possibilities. Like any 
technique or skill, this awareness improves with practice. 

SOME SPECIFIC IDEAS FOR SOME SPECIFIC SKITS 

With the foregoing suggestions in mind, you naturally want to 
try them out in specific situations— to see if you can put these 
suggestions to work. You can, for it is easy once you get started. 
Here is how you do it. 

Your general business class, which is deep in the heart of a 
practical math review, gets called upon for 15 minutes’ worth of 
an orientation assembly for incoming freshmen. It’s spring; yours 
is a rural community; you have a group of newcomers to sell on 
the kind of work you are doing; and you haven’t much time either 
to get ready or to perform. What do you do? Why, a series of five or 
six, 2- or 3-minute sketches showing that “Everybody Needs 
Practical Arithmetic.” You are going to tie those skits in tight, 
too, remember. 

Skit Number One. Jane has $15 to spend on her class-trip outfit. 
And it takes some close and careful figuring to get an outfit out of that 
But if she makes a skirt out of 4K yards of material at $1.75, a blouse 
out of Hi y.irds at $1.98 a yard, and pays 50 cents for the pattern, 35 
cents for tlie zipper, and 20 cents for tlie tluead, she ought to havo 
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wants to do a “fireside-chat” type of thing or a “drama-type’ 
skit 

In the first one, the audience is actnally to be thought of as a 
part of the skit The characters talk to the members of the audi- 
ence (never at them in either type), they look at the audience, 
and make them feel a part of the play 

In a drama, the audience is omnipresent— seeing inside each 
character s mind and actions— but from the actor’s point of view, 
the audience is never present m the fiesh That really isn’t as in- 
volved as it sounds It just means that if the skit writer and his 
actors decide to do a drama-type’ thing, they don’t ham it up 
by talking to the audience or letting Willie grin at Aunt Mary in 
the second row If it is drama, neither of them is there, anyway, 
to Wilhe IS definitely somebody other than Willie, and Aunt 
Mary is just an omnipresent spirit (By now you may have de- 
cided that you had better stick to “Firesides", but, at least, you 
lave pro a y gleaned the idea that there is an important differ- 
ence in audience technique ) 


said" Tbf 1 This IS not always as easily done as 

writers L f ‘hat statement is borne out by the fact that 
salaries Bi-i comedians receive such big 

fuiinv th remember that the unexpected is 

IS W Ins™"®"™” “f the expected) 

are funny (TSt^kttw ^it™**®* 
such as 7 Tn.ar, T Known as situation comedy ) Shows 

make much use of''stoat.o“ncoredT°"''*’ 

tion, or hne thaUhetCTO^*’ ""‘T 

witli permission from tlie^I" (legitimately 

tive if the skit writer j P™P®r source) will be much more effec- 
completcly readv in f ratlier than adopts Seldom will the 

ordinary "little mnn” P®^trays the confusion of the 

mnahle":es^mLTwi,r]:°s!teJT'' f “'"ife 

confusion that a shy high schooH^"'’"^!”^ confusion and the 
banquet At that imtaL might sense at his first school 

Kcrm of anidea illn i f ® teacher’s mind the 

genn an idea which becomes a “guidance” program for the next 
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thing. By all means use these films for teaching purposes in your 
classes, then let your students take off on similar situations that 
occur right in their o^vn community. 

START BIGHT IN 

The important thing is that you and your students begin mull- 
ing over in your minds some of the things that you can dramatize 
effectively and entertainingly. It is good business education, and 
it is fun. 

Other skit possibilities are suggested in the section on Radio and 
TV Planning. Once you get started, there is no end to the things 
that you and your students can dream up and do. 
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plenty left to buy a new pair of ballerinas to wear with the outfit-at 
least thats what she thinks until she starts figuring Jane may have to 
put in a placket instead of a zipper, and perhaps have a less full skirt 
( Uut the twirly ones are so wonderful-especially when you square 
ance, moans Jane ) If she doesnt find some cheaper material, she 
may have to choose between twirls or going barefoot 

Anthmebc 2 minutes’ worth of ‘Tracheal 

FBLA quadrupling a cookie recipe for the 

four Tw T ^ flour-times two," says Mary, ‘no, hmes 

S flom w!T Tr ten That’s a lot 

“f ■ ■ “ = - "‘- 

comr'Lto’to col^m ^ 

the downspouts, and fiTng *6^0^'* repairing the roof, painting 
1- . ana nxing the broken concrete in the driveway 

tell her that ftmwberrms tha't°ra'^ teacher to 

preserving Thev aet mv t “‘'® ®'“=eptionaIly nice for 

fers of ,a^ per Lf aZ ‘rj P“ ‘-X' P°-ble number of 

mate cost of each far of lam thatTV“‘ “PP™” 

ably find themselves making * economics class wiU prob 

SUGGESTIONS FOR SECRFTAjiiAr 
Secretarial studies ^C/EZVCE SKITS 

general business For possibilities for skits as 

W1 ^ yj ^-’^airiple 

ber of possible ^^yi°to interviews? There are a num- 

right way, (h) Do a ser ” ^ (<2) Do a wrong versus a 

different good technique 'or ° ^tthh one emphasizing a 

point up each interview with '* 5 ' Perhaps you will want to 
one, (c) Do an audience “ “,"“"'®*°r’s commenting after each 

of interviews, ludgino Jf'lg'ug’’ contest on a series 

pencil-and-paper test ^ orally, by applause meter, or b) 

Do a Telephone Courtesn Ser- rv 
terial that you can use as a st-irtZ 

tlie splendid films that Bell Toi„ P™’’ adapting of ideas are 
P one Company has on this very 
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2. Those at the top o£ the profession are also neophytes in TV and 
radio-program planning. Educationally, somehow, radio has been a 
lost opportunity, though its potentiality and promise are still there. 
TV has caught educators, for the most part, unprepared and un- 
willing to capitalize on its possibilities. Those in key positions in 
business education are as eager for some young enterprising 
teachers to pioneer and experiment in TV as are the administrators. 
They will welcome and recognize such contributions. 

3. Not too much has been done in TV and radio planning in business 
education. This really is an area in which the young ambitious 
teacher can make a real contribution to business education. The 
teacher who comes forth with some effective TV and radio pro- 
gramming will be doing a real service for his less talented or ambi- 
tious colleagues. He and his services and materials will be in 
demand. 

A Real Professional Service. Those are all rather selfish reasons, 
but there are also higher motives for the business teacher s becom- 
ing interested in TV and radio planning. The first reason has been 
skirted in the first item of the previous list. 

1. The activities, needs, and problems of our various departments can 
be disseminated to the general public more quickly and to a more 
widespread degree through the use of radio and TV than through 
any other mass media with the exception of the press. The saying 
that “you remember what you hear and see better than what you 
read” applies to many people. The nonreading portion of the com- 
munity may skip an article on business education in the com- 
munity paper, but it Avill wake up with a start to a show that 
portrays six students too many for a typing class because of lack 
of space or machines. 

2. Students today are radio and TV minded. They "take” to radio and 
TV programming like ducks to water. Educationally, if you keep 
pace with the times, you cannot omit participation in radio and 
TV programs from your materials and media. 

3. Extended opportunities, enriched learnings, and almost ideal condi- 
tions for teacher-pupil planning are inherent in radio and TV- 
programming possibilities. Teachers should investigate these. 

INFOIlAfATION. PLEASE 

TIow to Get Started. The business teacher who really decides to 
do something about utilizing radio and TV media can start Ijis 
training along these lines by doing several things. 
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OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 

Get into the Act The business teacher today will find increasing 
opportuni^ or presenting business education to the general pub 

father than shy away 
opportunity with a muttered “I’m a teacher not a 
wnter, or actor, you as a business teacher might 
mprin / include efFective use of these 

nlan raHin^n teacher who really wants to learn how to 

wS, h ^ programs can do so Furthermore it is fun, 
even though it may involve hard work 

bans nothinv" From a purely selfish point of view, per 

TV or radio wiH ^ ^ ability to ‘get on the air, via 

passes it Tlin n u professional growth, nothing sur 

proSmnau'adrrlsfX 

vn the TV and radio waves ie" and speedily 

, -t "®re are good reasons for this 

■1 The 'idmmistrator todw i« 

be With the .ncrcisinRKhoS n '''?''“‘°"" oonscious He has to 
mg programs and teacher rccnfl 

educational sjstem is a oampiigns, his hope for^ 

alert )oung teacher who'' “nd enlightened public The 

before the public vn TV or radl^^fu°°'l!“'‘'"‘‘“ prable™* 

mg lhanU and his warmest rc^mr ' uT 

opens up ”**r*cndation— when some bigger job 
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2 Select a specific topic, fact, or principle for each program or 
broadcast within the senes One idea or subject treated clearly and 
thoroughly is preferable to a number of ideas or subjects treated in 
completely or superficially Each program or idea, therefore, should be 
complete within itself and exist as a single unit within the series 

3 Select a general title for the series that is indicative of the nature 
of the subject matter field and program Select a specific title for each 
program within the series that is indicative of the particular content, 
or treatment of the individual topic For example series title ‘ Science 
and Civilization,’ program title “Industrial Use of Atomic Energy ’ 

4 Estimate the optimum or preferred length of broadcast time re 
quired for each program (a) 5 minutes, (b) 15 minutes, (c) 30 
minutes, (d) 1 hour These are standard program lengths, however, 
they are not absolute or arbitrary, since the nature of the content and 
the requirements of effective and adequate presentation should pri 
manly determine the length of the broadcast Different time periods 
are therefore possible, but effort should be made to conform to the 
standard divisions 

5 Plan to allow 1 minute for an opening,’ 1 minute for a “close, 
and 30 seconds for station identification m each broadcast 

6 Decide what audience you desire to reach with the program and 
series (a) general audience, (b) housewife, (c) children, (d) family, 
(e) farm, (/) school, (g) professional, (h) urban, etc Audiences may 
bp general or specific They are composed of individuals who differ in 
age, sex, cultural, economic, educational, social, vocational, and pro 
fessional backgrounds and environment They have, however, certain 
simihnties and differences of (asfe, interest, and preference You can 
aim at either tlie differences or tlie identities, but the success of the 
program ^vlll depend entirely on the accuracy of the aim 

PROGRAM PREPARATION 

1 Prepare an outline, or rundown,” for each subject, program, or 
topic m advance of each broadcast This “rundown’ should Lst the 
various topics and subtopics in the order or sequence in which they 
nmII be discussed or presented and should be typed or arranged in the 
center of the outline sheet In a column to the left, indicate the ap 
proximate number of minutes proposed to be spent on each of the 
topics In a column to the right, list the visual aids or materials (cliarts, 
cards, maps, books, papers, slides, film inserts, models, blackboard 
matcnal etc ) to be used m illustration or development of each topic 
This topical outline, witli its sequence developed m cither a logical or 
chronological order, listing the time to be de\olcd to cich section. 
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1 Write to the Federal Security Agency, Office of Educahon, for 
information on radio and television program production aids Ask 
specifically for the radio and television bibliography (this will 
cost approximately 15 cents) 

2 Write to the state supervisor of business education (if there is one 
m the state) and to the office of the state superintendent of schools 
for information 

3 Write to the nearest educational TV station— probably the state 
university— for materials on program planning 

diffi^^ library research on programs and programming hints and 

5 See and hear as many educational TV and radio programs as pos 
sible noting timing etc r o r 

7 1 r"*” ‘^'cvision workshop the first summer possible 

fVt witing for materials and helps and reading avidly, 

g« to the nearest TV 
tions ^ educational programs for interviews and exhibi 

™sVrL''of"!vorV^°^'* possible who have done something in 

3 discussed 


become TV- and radio program conscious 


of prachcaT hrnad'**"t*^** teacher will pick up an amazing amount 

sliort time,ifhewdrfol'iwoV'''7“*'"® knowledge in a very 
only a few of these suggestions 

” AND PnEPABATroN OTHER PLANNING 

nation of television educational 
programs 

time by tbeTefcul'n StMiOT^f m”"i T 

use by staff personnel of th„ u State University for 

program planning college who might be interested m 

f/iogk/Va/ planning 

1 Select a specific subipcf « 

The length of the series or numW*?' proposed 

subject matter should be dote™ “' programs required to cover the 
the content If die material can b"™ "‘''•'iro and compicvily of 

bo considered as a special one tiinn?'''"^'' P'Ogram. it should 

or has mnn\ annhcntiont: iKn ^ broadcast If the field is extensive 


senes could run for several years 
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hon Simplify vocabulary Avoid technical terms or specialized mean 
mgs unless absolutely necessary If necessary, however, plan to write 
them on the board or to define them Articles, books, or references 
for additional mformation may be mentioned freely, however, if men- 
tioned, they should be written on the board or presented on cards or 
slides for visual identification Make no offers of books or pamphlets 
sent upon request, unless prepared to follow up with correspondence 
and distribution Response to such offers is usually greater than in 
other media In short, avoid ad Iib and "off the cuff* inspirations They 
can cause difficulties Stick to the outline If this is done, there should 
be a minimum of tensions, confusion, worry, and error. 

PRODUCTION AND PCRFORMANCE 
The studio from which the telecast is made will in all proba- 
bility assign a program director, who will relieve you of much of 
the responsibility and put you wise to much simple TV know- 
how, including general bits of knowledge such as these 

1. When the speaker wants to speak dxrectlxj to the viewer, he should 
talk to the two red lights, called tallyhghts, which bum on the 
front of the camera that is on the air at any given moment He 
should look right at the top lens of this camera When the tallyhghts 
go out, this indicates that the director has switched to the other 
camera The speaker should then lower his eyes and bring them 
up on the other camera 

2 Brown, blue, and gray suits arc best for men, black and dark blue 
tc}evise aioKTSt as biack holes in the picture ^^Oiite shirts gJare 
badly and should be avoided on programs Women should dress in 
tailored dresses or suits and should avoid blacks or busy prints 

3 The question of whether to stand, sit at a desk, or sit on a chair is 
determined by the nature of the program 

4 Movement must be direct, smooth, and easy— and not over too large 
an area for the camera to follow easily When the speaker is point- 
ing out objects or parts of maps, graphs, and the like, he should 
move his hand slowly Olher\visc he is apt to have the camera man 
gnashing his teeth over “losing” his subject 

As an example of this last-mcntioncd point, a business teacher 
did some research on the possibilities of teaching beginning 
sborlhand vn TV He found that the motions of tlic "rapid, ran- 
dom, rcpctitnc*’ technique for blackboard presentation of sliort- 
liand outlines had to be much Jess rapid and random tlian ordi- 
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and the order, place and nature of the required visual aids will be the 
production script for both the director and the participant It should 
be prepared in triphcate. and followed accurately and in detail on 
the air For example 


Topic Time 

Program Outline 

I Introduction 

Visual Aids 


A 

Map 

2 10 

1 

2 

B 

II Body 

Chart #1 

Shde 

1 45 

A 

1 

Slide #2 


B 

1 

Model 

315 

2 

3 



C 

Blackboard 


1 

Blackboard 

2 50 

2 

Blackboard 


a 


1 00 ITT r I #2 

2 j Conclusion 

broadcast to introducp 1 or 2 minutes at the beginning of the 

the mateml or con^t 5n 2 T and the nature of 

eral broadcasts thereafter t of a series and for sev 

purpose of the series and of iK “'^o to outline the nature and 

program ™ content and material of the individual 

3 In addition plan to devote 1 or o 

gram to a summary or review f ^ ounutes at the end of the pro 
the broadcast And m the cas f materials presented m 

next unit or next weeks nropr ° ^ preview the subject of the 

4 Prepare for an emercenirir^ motivate contmued tune m 

should accident or illness occii colleague ready to alternate 

5 Above all prepare Careful nl, 

organization, careful bniinir and "'"S careful thought careful 
necessary to insure effective nrer , “f™'® rehearsal are absolutely 
visual takes precedence over the audT'™ “ visual teims The 

preparation and vasualizahon is tim ®P®“‘ 

e saved m rehearsal and prepara 
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how it is done. According to TV authorities, the most certain way 
to kill the effectiveness of such a show is to teach a rehearsed 
lesson; that is, the learners must not have been through the 
lesson before— even for dry runs before the camera. If a teacher is 
actually presenting a learning situation to or before TV viewers 
and a studio class, then the studio class must be just as new to the 
material as are the off-stage viewers. Otherwise, the situation 
just doesn’t ring true. The on-stage viewers are away ahead of the 
off-stage viewers. Even if the off-stage group are not learners along 
with the on-stage class, but merely viewers, they readily detect 
a rehearsed lesson. The questions, the responses, the mistakes 
just aren’t natural. 

This presents a minor problem, of course. How is one to man- 
age a rehearsal (and rehearsals are a definite “must” for TV) with- 
out the on-stage guinea pigs being briefed on the material? The 
best thing, probably, is to plan to secure the rehearsal participants 
just as carefully as you secure the participants of the actual per- 
formance. Or, if that is not possible, the studio will probably come 
to the rescue by lending stage hands and props to fill in as guinea 
pigs for the students in the dry-run takes. 

Shorthand and Typewriting. These are both made to order inso- 
far as being good 'TV material when it comes to teaching actual 
lessons. They make use of sounds, motions, demonstration, group 
participation, and interesting material. Shorthand even presents 
“novelty” to a degree that can arouse interest. Teaching a begin- 
ning lesson in either or both should prove an interest-getter; or 
contrasting beginning techniques with advanced ones can provide 
an enlightening and entertaining TN' show. Tricks of the trade in 
either area can provide almost unlimited show possibilities. 

2. Flannel Board or Chalk Talks. Flannel boards are really 
coming into their own with the advent of educational TV; and 
plain old chalk- and blackboards are getting their rightful due, 
too. ( Only for TV, the boards arc usually green; and the chalk is 
yellow or brick red. ) 

Perhaps as a business teacher you will want to present some 
statistics showing the growth of business education in tlie local 
school or community for the past few years. Vfiiy not “build" the 
figures by means of a flannel board or witli the chalk and board 
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nanly practiced m the classroom The instructor doing the experi 
menting and demonstrating had to move much more slowly and m 
a much more restricted area among the blackboard outlines Even 
then the offstage viewer critics suggested that such pointing 
reded to be slowed up still more In whatever is done beLe the 
1 V camera, remember to slow up 

visuaJ^?d'* 1““' ‘0 do about 

™ o ! rmad f™” which the broadcast 

wi 1 nrenam f ® ‘hey have, what they 

Blackboards, sketch 

s.="Xr .K " 

eral note If charts are nro ^ y®" should heed this gen- 

white against hlarl ^ especially for the program, avoid 

lette„ng® or drawmvr"L^“'‘^ “^ds with light gray 

used The aspect rafio s are sometimes 

means that afy pec al “nits wide This 

y special material should be prepared m this ratio 

on depends on those^facm y"*"^ group will want to put 

on program planning fa ” implied m the excerpt 
place? (h) Whom do vn, Eomg on TV in the first 

‘rymg to put over? (rf) (c) What are you 

to do-one or a senes? 1^1 ■\sn.™."y Programs are you planning 
That brings you, the snonso y°“ '™rk with? 

With those inseparable twin "ii !5roup face to face again 
Depending on the purpose vn “ purpose, have a plan 

plans suggested in the follow ** *u*Sot do one or several of the 
of these suggestions will wn"f (Incidentally, many 

programs, open house Am equally well for assembly 

programs ) ^™®ori Education Week, or club 

I. an Actual Lesson H 

Whether or not this one turns stage” class if possible 

u Well will depend entirely or. 
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the best, naturally. Older films are apt to have too many long 
shots, too many titles; also, they may be too long for program- 
ming purposes, and they may not be easily “cleared." No film or 
portion thereof should be used on the TV broadcast until and 
unless you are positive of its clearance. Clearance is highly in- 
volved, especially in films in wliich some music is used. Before 
planning a show around any film, you should enlist the advice 
and assistance of the station over which the telecast is to be 
made. They will be able to help you steer clear of possible legal 
difficulties. 

A final caution concerning the use of films. To those interested 
in education, there probably isn’t a film or book on the market as 
interesting to the viewers as is any one of your live students. 
Whenever possible, you will be wise to use your students on any 
and all TV shows that you may have an opportunity to produce 
or take part in. 
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New York, 1790 Broadway. National Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
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might be a “readj-made” suited to jour needs for some program or other. 

Ommanney, Katherine Anne, and Pierce C Ommannej. The Stage and the 
School. New York. Harper and Brothers, 1950, 571 p. 
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"Wnlmg Your Play” (pp 361-369) and “Writing a Radio Play” (pp. 
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as you talk? Let them grow before the very eyes of the view- 
ers 

Is there a tax program or bond issue that needs to be supported 
and plugged? The assembly program and the school and local 
newspaper are fine for this, but a TV or radio program will prob 

ably aid in getting the job done effectively, too 

There will be real TV appeal it some “live” statistics and some 
three-dimensional ones are used Johnny Student, wearing a 
placard reading, I cost $16142”, or a display of the business 

nlTJ n wearing a cost-analysis 

^ ^lonie to parents and taxpayers rising school 

inT might wear a s.|i read 

clever •Inrl™^ possibilities for utilizmg 

a teaclier statistics are endless All you as 

hc^nd then 

the live portrayals to put across the idea 

and his'ftudents Pf'ogram, The alert business teacher 

out of everyday c"afsro3ditc“' 

personnel loumolc f ^k ? ^J^<^ussions, business education and 
tcmis uirLvT are ® ® situations Rights 

with the use^of a narrator effectively done 

pcnenced secretary versus th?“h"’'®^ try some of these the ex- 

wa) versus wong way for the ‘^'11°’’ mterview-nglit 

b ay lor the applicant to handle himself 

Jltiman relations— nnh^ 

people Hero are htefaHv ^ot along with 

to be portrayed All vou^tn everyday situations crying 

get situations for portrayal IS teacher) need do to 

to wito (o) somethinH that snZ^ "i uny ““e 

past l«cnty-foi.r hours^whiL Ib 

something nhich someone said „ did?"??^ 

of time uliich the\ liked E k them in the same space 

he forthcoming for a wlmi human-relations situations will 

gior a Whole senes of programs 

build a shon'’around a film*"!"* “ “ ‘3'"^'^ permissible to 

which you should be aware’Not'MI n 

on T\'. Those that have been m, i ‘i‘I““'ty good for use 
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Qilten. AciiuiUe4- 

COMMUNITY PROJECTS, SCHOOL ANNUALS AND 
NEWSPAPERS, CONTESTS, AND FIELD TRIPS 


SECTION 1 



IDEAS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COMIMUNITY EXHIBITS AND 
PROJECTS 


COMMUNITY CO-OPERATION 
Why Carry on Extracurricular Activities xvith the Community? 
The novice business teacher might ask, “Why does the business 
department bother to carry on extracurricular activities in co-op- 
eration with the community? Isn't it quicker and easier to get by 
without asking outsiders for help— or without their interfering on 
the other hand?” The experienced teacher knows better. He 
knoT\'s that, through co-operative effort with the various members 
and groups within tlie community, the curricular and extracur- 
ricular opportunities open to students can be extended and cn- 
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Mmosco Selmi Paley and Althea Lounsbury Stage Technique Made Easu 

New York M S Mill Company, Inc, 1942 

A senes of deligl^ul instructions which make up a complete simplified 
Don t miss Oscar, the stick figure assistant who shows 
this on^ ° ° ^ beginning director can profit from 
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Immediately you say, “But those are activities that all school 
departments should participate ini” And you are right. The 
business department, however, is well equipped to make a special 
contribution in most cases. Always, in this day and age, any one 
of the activities listed is attended by numerous paper-work details, 
including typing and a variety of other clerical and receptionist 
duties. 

Such activities provide the students of the business department 
with opportunities to gain valuable experience and at the same 
time to build excellent rapport with the community and to per- 
form a valuable service. If the typists, which your department sup- 
plies to help with the Bloodmobile, have been properly instructed 
in receptioning and meeting the public, they can do more in a 
short time to cement a strong bond between your department and 
the community and to advertise your department than in weeks 
and months spent in some other activity. 

It may take a little arranging with the other teachers to get your 
best typists excused for a half day each, but that is a part of your 
job of selling your department to the others witliin the school. Be 
sure to get administrative sanction first— and don't abuse the 
privilege. Such activities are certainly as beneficial to the student 
as field trips, and you should not hesitate to take advantage of 
such opportunities for securing practical experience for your 
students while giving community service. 

There are certain criteria by which you measure each of these 
service projects, of course. They are the same criteria that you use 
for any of your projects. Is it practicable? feasible? within reason- 
able time and financial limits? Who is available to carry it out? 
What are the probable outcomes? Would some other activity ac- 
complish the purposes more effectively? reasonably? easily? 

Such criteria keep you from going overboard on supplying stu- 
dent help to the extent that tlic students are e.xploited or that 
scliool is completely disrupted; or from supplying incompetent 
student help, which would cast a reflection upon the entire de- 
partment. It might lead you to setting up that advisor)* council 
with business and professional leaders in the community if you 
have not already done so. Such criteria help you realize the won- 
derful, enriching experience that can be gained by your students 
by helping with community drives of all kinds— either by clerical 
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nched He knows the department needs and can profit from 
community help He senses, too, that any apparent disinterest and 
diffidence on the part of the individual citizens of the community 
or its groups of citizens are usually only a cover-up for lack of 
know how when it comes to imtiating or proffering help rather 
than a lack of interest m the school and its affairs 
Again, the business department, by the very nature of its work, 
IS a natural for building rapport and for workmg with the com 
munity on common projects 


PROJECTS IN WHICH THE BUSINESS DEPARTMENT AND 
COMMUNITY CAN CO OPERATE 


Certain projects and exhibits lend themselves more naturally 
to a joint sponsorship by the department and the community 
than others Here are some that do 


Dloodmobile 

Chest X ray Day or Week 

Cancer, Heart Muscular Dystrophy etc , Drives 

Community Fund 

Clean Up Week 

Fire Prevention Week 

Safe Driving Week 

Community Surveys 

School Bond Issue 

Red Cross Activities 

Activities (include school activities as well as busi 

the park^^^^ r’estival for community cause, like new equipment for 

Hobby Shows 
Youth Talent Exhibits 
Career Carnivals and Career Days 
Machines Exhibits ^ 


BIE Days 

Sidewalk Exhibits 

Homecoming 

Local Disasters 

Youth Recreation Activities 

Local Community Fair or Carnival 

EmplojTOent-Burciu or Pliccment Aclmhes 
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for students to Icam about various careers. But if 50 to 75 per 
cent of your school’s graduates go directly to work, a co-operative 
career carnival on the part of the school and the community would 
be a real service to botli the students and the community. 

Let the Students Do the Work» Don’t make the mistake of doing 
all the work yourself. Right from the beginning, let the students 
in on the planning conferences and on the work. One or two 
student representatives to meet with the representatives from 
business and industry should he considered as essential as repre- 
sentatives from the faculty and from business. The actual staging 
of tlie carnival, the innumerable details of arrangement should be 
turned over to the students themselves— under close and careful 
supervision. The values which your students will receive from 
their part of the actual promotion and preparation of such a 
carnival will be an enriched learning experience in itself. 

Machines Exhibits. The best way for your students to learn 
about various types of oQicc machines is to see them and to see 
them in action. Field trips are one medium by which you effect 
this ’TDOwing acquaintance with machines,” but a good machines 
exhibit is an effective supplement to these. Certainly you need 
the help of your local businessmen when machines exhibits are 
staged. First of all, exhibiting companies will be far more inter- 
ested in bringing machines to demonstrate and show if they know 
a potential sales market is going to be present. Local businessmen 
represent such a sales market— even a larger market than does the 
school. For one machine placed in the school, the demonstrating 
company may sell ten or ten times ten to the local firms. Secondly, 
some of your local businessmen will be your demonstrating com- 
panies; in other words, they play a dual role— they are exhibitors 
on the one hand, prospective buyers on the other. 

The larger your potential audience, the more machine com- 
panies you will be able to induce to become exhibitors. For that 
reason, you enlarge the scope of your operations as greatly as 
possible. With your local businessmen firmly behind you, you 
can probably count on a demonstration of sufficient caliber to 
interest the business department of the neighboring high schools 
and the businessmen of those communities as well. In fact, the 
more you think about it, the more you feel that a “What’s new in 
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or by business service These criteria help you to realize, too, how 
firmly entrenched m solid community support the department can 
become by such co operation 

Career Carnivals Are a Co-operative Project, If your community 
and school have not held a "Career Carnival” for students, you 
might set the wheels m motion for one Colleges, especially, are 
aving career carnivals, as a means of helping students “connect” 
with die right job in the right industry-even in the right company 
Ihe high school might perform a real service to both the em- 
p oyers and the students by holding similar carnivals Certainly 
It P^iect for community and school co operation 
fU ^ ool cannot put on a career carnival of the proportions 

a a co ege would promote, but there is no need for such an 
/ Would be of inestimable value, however, if the 
bi!<!inM?!i usmesses within the community could help the 
industrv arrange a smaller carnival Each business or 

could graduating or part time students 

ness and'senH^ "display promoting their particular busi 

™th students and to inter 
view those deBnitely interested in jobs 

Days” tint ^ant h°V° “"fused with the ordinary “Career 
learn about careers m veneran"”* 

bined with the m u such a day might be com 

local d In a career cLival, the 

make job contacts In othV'^^ actually come out to help students 
ticular students look each businesses and par- 

^pecfic employment out”!! " ™ 

ficnl 

You Will want to be s 


luUK ( 

ipecific employment onnnn..^.^ /, 

^ nities that will be mutually bene- 

boring big tmvns (the '?P’^“™fative firms in neigh 


L 1 V Uli 

students) to participate : 


s that employ a fair percentage of your 
You fit your career' V‘ “rnival 

mumty If. by chance yo^Teach" 

cent of the students go □„ to ooli *" ^ “mmunity where 90 per 
school level would hardlv be j carnival at the high 
to warrant holding ,t Instc-frt™'*"'^^''''; “"“g'’ "l°f^ contacts” 

concentrate on a career dai, ’ ^ ^duahon, you would 

>. on which opportunity is provided 
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fit them for positions in business can be improved if this or that 
were added to your program, or adapted, or changed. 

Employment-Bureau or Placement Activities. One of the finest 
services that you and t]ie community could engage in for the 
benefit of your boys and girls and for business and industry as 
well would be to work out a placement bureau or at least to set 
up a sort of clearinghouse routine for jobs and job applicants. 
This is particularly true in communities where the school system 
is too small to have a regular Student-Employment Service set up 
and staffed as a part of the Board of Education services. 

Here again, you will want to enlist the aid of a Business-Educa- 
tion Council. No fixed pattern of organization or of membership 
can be set up, since every community differs. Certainly, if your 
school has a counseling service separate and apart from the home- 
rooms, you will, of course, want a representative from the service 
on the council. 

The important point is that the business department makes a 
definite effort to assume responsibility for placing the students it 
has trained, unless this responsibility is assumed elsewhere in the 
organizational pattern of the school. Even if such placement activi- 
ties are assumed elsewhere in the school, the business department 
should feel a definite responsibility to whatever bureau, person, 
or committee handles placement in helping to locate its students 
in jobs for which they are suited and suitably trained. As a top- 
notch business teacher, you are not going to sit around and wait 
for someone to shove such responsibility at you. You are going 
to take the initiative in assuming your share of it. 

Have a Hobby Show. One of the surest ways to enlist com- 
munity co-operation and interest is to have a hobby show. There 
are endless variations. For an unusual one, try a “Dad’s-Night 
Hobby Show” and limit the entries to hobbies of fathers. Not only 
do you give the men a chance to talk without being interrupted 
by the ladies, but you evoke interest and participation on the part 
of the male contingent that you might never get othenvise. Notice 
the next PTA meeting and compare the number of mothers versus 
the number of fathers there. To bring up that male ratio fast, just 
try out the “Dad’s Hobby Show” idea. 
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office equipment show, geared to the types of equipment suitable 
to the types of offices in the community, would be a real service 
to students and businessmen and to the exhibiting companies, 
who gam ultimately through an enlightened group of prospective 
buyers and users 


Promoting such an exhibit will be a great deal of work, but you 
can do it You start out by enlisting the aid of two or three of your 
local office managers or propnetors who employ the greatest num- 
er 0 0 ce personnel and the aid of your machine salesmen and 
0 ler representatives of the machine companies whose machines 
you now have m the school That Business-Education-Council 
n^ again Before you know it, your machines exhibit 
IS we un er way The chances are that once you get it set up, 

Uvo years ^ repeat performance at least every 


Mustry.Educat.on Day. once a novelty, 
today You looked forward to in many communities 

a day It is nlnn t that your school participates in such 

dcpartment^ci "f ^ entire school system, but the business 
mmi^itratmn M such aitr^hes The ad 

department if s welcome the special help of the 

to be of service all arounr.rh^''''''^ 

m estra tmine ant! ,n *'®'P*ng with the sending of notices, 

engage in helpful ^^1001^3^,!^”'^ 

- diey assume BIE Ly respoSlf 

connection w^tli° DIE business department to shine in 

when business and indus'lLt^?" ‘"’t "play”-on the day 

the school If sour comm, ‘be visit and are the guests of 

about sour business j '"' "“t P'an this second day, how 
assured of a place m the sun 1 “P'”'"°"“g Again, you are 

Ercn more important the 

worthwhile sugnestions hr „ ™™ sbould result in some 
the training you arc dome visit, ng businessmen concerning 

training you are giving students to 
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creased understandings. As a business teacher, you can perform 
no greater service to your sehool and community tlian to promote 
such sharing and understandings. 

Yoiith-Talcnt Exhibit, A youtli-talent e.'diibit is a glorified hobby 
show staged by tlie boys and girls. In certain communities, the 
youth-talent exliibit has become a yearly affair participated in 
each year by more and more boys and girls enlisting the aid of 
parents, scliools, and community. 

Lansing, Michigan, as an e.’cample, stages such an exhibit every 
year. Newspaper, community groups, citizens, parents, schools, 
and students all co-operate in showing what the youth of the 
area can do. The schools and parents have no organized part other 
than to interest and encourage students to participate. Tlie large 
auditorium of the Oldsmobile plant has been used in former years 
to house the demonstration; the Stale Journal, the local news- 
paper that sponsors the show, gives columns of free publicity to 
tlie event for days, togctlier with many pictures; and the two top 
tvinners receive grand prizes of trips to Washington, D. C. 

Contestants are divided into botli age groups and special-cate- 
gories groups. Hobbies ranging from soap carving tlirough creative 
writing and painting to model airplane and dressmaking are in- 
cluded. Organizations from Girl Scouts to PTA’s serve in various 
capacities in setting up and manning e.xhibits. The show goes on 
for several days, open during the day and especiaiiy in the eve- 
ning, to accommodate working parents and patrons who throng 
to see “what kids can do.” 

It costs notliing for a student to enter his exhibit, save whatever 
expense he entails in transporting his entry' to and from the exhibit 
hall. Awards in the form of Youth-Talent Plaques go to every en- 
trant, regardless of whether he svins other prizes or honorable 
mention. Students in the area display these attractive plaques 
proudly in their rooms. "Kids who do tilings— just naturally have 
a youth-talent plaque or two” is the general idea held by the 
Lansing-area youth. 

If your community and school do not now sponsor such a 
“You&-Talent Exhibit,” why don’t you start investigating the 
possibility of doing so. As a first step, you start reading all you can 
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It IS not so hard to set this up as you might imagine Work it 
out in conjunction with PTA You will want to enlist the aid of 
the whole school in this— especially the nearest grade school 
Ask teachers to discuss the idea with their groups and then to 
have each student write on a slip of paper what he thinks is his 
father s hobby or hobbies These slips will give you a working basis 
or writing letters of invitation for participation in the Dad s 
ig it obby Show If you should happen to be deluged with 
series of hobby nights interspersed throughout the 
year ( e PTA will love you for eommg through with some extra 
program ideas for them ) 

Don’t just have exhibits Invite the fathers to talk about their 
0 les or a out three minutes— and three minutes’ worth only 
1 irougli plenty of hobbies in an hour with a strict 
flv timia” f i?”r superintendent (who is also a 

miLlPs 1 .°^ subject) at the end of the first three 

cmbamsspf/!!f^™? interval timer, and nobody else will be 
allotted time Tfl? ^^’"8 nble to finish if he, too, runs over his 
the better for ih finish their “speeches,” so much 

estedinana 1 ciV" Tu' evening kter Those inter- 

father to hear th ' i '''**^ congregate around that particular 

part of th^etr 

freqiienlh sucirhobff’ T population fluctuates 

together p^opJo w^fe^^^^ ^ fine service in bringing 

ways to Ret naren 'i 1 quickest and easiest 
each other is to bnng tlienhobb'' acquainted with 

has e suspected tint Mr "“t mto the open Who would 

was an cntliusnstic of the new supermarket, 

Spontclli, the shoe-repair sTon” 

birds? As a result of iL hnUif P]'opr‘etor, was an authority on 
lined up for “commnnd r, / ““w immediately 

other. ormances ’ m some schoolroom or 

Yes, for wonderful e\Deripr.p 

a starter. Nothing cuts across elnl'n ^''""ng, try a hobby show as 
riers of diffidence and indilfer *®ngn®gc barriers, bar 

slnnng interests and f™ a hobbies-whieh male for 

interests and fun leads to in- 
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freely to viewers). Next to them the chemistry department could 
have a field day with spectacular experiments with dry ice, “up- 
ward explosions,” and the like. 

The possibilities of simple, but effective, sidewalk displays and 
shows are intriguing. Don’t make tlie mistake of going in for 
elaborate scenery, props, or booths. Just set up shop as simply and 
easily and as portably as possible. But do spend time and effort on 
the organization and planning. Have “live” participants use real 
articles, and have actual work going on. Move out on the side- 
walk and have “Open House,” “Parents’ Day,” “Boost Our Schools” 
and a “LookitI We’re a Part of the Community Enterprises, Too” 
day, all in one. 

Junior Achievers. As a business teacher, you will want to investi- 
gate the activities of Junior Achievers. For fuller information 
concerning them write to the national office. Junior Achievement, 
Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. Also, read 
all the recent articles you can find listed in the Educational Index 
concerning them. In brief. Junior Achievers are actually boys and 
girls who go into some kind of business on their own— sponsored 
by local businesses. The object is to help boys and girls learn 
how business operates by operating their own small businesses— 
at a profit. Some students form actual corporations; others func- 
tion as sole proprietors or individual entrepreneurs. 

On your own, find out all you can about Junior Achievers. 
Write and talk to some people who have sponsored such groups 
or individuals. Tlren in the light of your findings, decide whether 
or not you will try to interest businessmen and students in becom- 
ing interested in Junior Achievers. Only in the light of your own 
particular situation, your particular students, and your own 
limitations of time, energy, and of “first values first” and of 
whether or not your efforts are needed, can you decide just what 
your course of action will be. As a business teacher, however, you 
should acquaint yourself with the work of Junior Achievers. 

Community Surveys. One of the finest services your students 
can perform for the community is to help in making surveys of 
various lands. Not only will they be performing a service, but they 
also will be gaining valuable experience and know-how when 
they help in such projects— not to mention the fact that the busi- 
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about such exhibits, and a letter to the State Journal, Lansing, 
Michigan, should bring you some information on how the Lansine 
Exhibit IS staged and directed 


Have a Sidewalk Exhibit. For the fun and novelty of it, some- 
ime ave a sidewalk exhibit downtown in connection with some 
oost artinsburg or Merchants’ Day” promoted by the local 
chamber of commerce or the service clubs Be sure to get the 
whole school in on this one The more variety, the better 

seasons, for this, of course The windy 
imnncc KI li, ^ freezing temperatures of December are 
cer^nm't ^ ™ t u but wherever you live, there are 

and fun ° ® y®ar when a sidewalk show will be appealing 

vendorf of vml "'■th their bookstalls, sidewalk artists, 

all over the r,f “P sandwich boards and stalls 

board materia?s'r^l,^ *^ sandwich boards can exhibit bulletm- 
classrooms In f '^'i on display in your various 

mam street or around sandwich boards, down on 

if your location is strateo* ‘^‘^rthouse-even in front of the school 
blurbs and identific t sandwich boards also carry your 

allotted snaees-^cfnH T**® iitalls-merely markeioff 

typists working on stacks^of naturally. Here are two 

drive The next stall >i envelopes for the local bond-issue 

“tlaast an operator handVtr^nl™ o'* “Pf“‘'°"> porbaps, or 

tive passers-bv /M-irh, ^ off a three-color sheet for inquisi- 
smgle second on such a”darrTn unattended for one 

writing their shortlnud i. ' ' oext stall shows two students 

general-business bov7wr''™'''-> *'™ 

insurance buying habits of graphs or charts on the 

business class has earned ^ average American If the advanced 
problem or an opinion '^o™® community 

slogan across the ton reacl.nJ"-^’ * ‘bis with a big 

“How did y ou vote?" or “\VI Jones—" and below 

Bight next door to the lax'n? ^ y°“ ®‘ ‘b® picture?” 

home economics department 

cooking on a hot plate or waffle . , '‘®‘ooby sewing, or 

iron (with samples passed out 
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the students more fully and quickly than to work with the stu- 
dents on some common project or exhibit. 

Whatever else you may neglect, don’t pass up the opportunity 
of having your students share in some community projects and 
activities; otherwise, you will be cheating them of their birthright, 
“enriched experiencewise.” 
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I Tl IICO 

nessmen of the community look with new respect upon the ability 
and training of students who can “put over” a successful sui- 


■ method 

mail men of Mayesville buy their suits? locally? from 

“How ^ Ogues? or over at Aurora (the nearest big town)? 

“How m les in the community own automatic washers?’ 

How many heat with gas?” 

mSocras”f f P™Wems lend themselves to the survey 
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Most of the above questions deserve detailed consideration, so 
consider tliem one at a time. 

WHY HAVE A YEABOOK? 

Two very obvious answers pop into mind, (a) The students 
want one; (b) the administration, community, and possibly the 
alumni want one. Whether you feel like saying, “Then let them do 
the worl;,” or “That’s not a good enough reason in my book,” the 
fact remains that both are very valid and legitimate reasons. For 
in almost any list of “Functions of the Yearbook” that you might 
come across, you would find such reasons as: 

a. To present the history of the school 

b. To serve as a memory book 

c. To promote the school 

d. To serve as a public-relations medium 

Such a list is more or less a reiteration of the above reasons. A 
more complete list will also add; 

e. To furnish an opportunity for vitalized learning 

/. To help the students organize and carry through a worthwhile, 
meaningful project 

g. To help the students develop leadership and a sense of responsi- 
bility 

h. To make money for the business department (or senior class) 

A rather dubious reason might also be added to the above and 
that is “It’s the thing to do.” Simply doing something because 
someone else does it always bears close scrutiny, but the business 
teacher about to sponsor an annual should know that it is esti- 
mated that a very large majority of the high schools in the United 
States do put out yearbooks. Up-and-coming schools as a rule do 
put out a yearbook. 

WBAT DO YOU REALLY KNOW ABOUT PUTTING OUT A 

yearbook? 

Your answer to this one will depend on ( a ) whether you have 
had a course in extracurricular activities or a workshop in year- 
books and newspapers; (b) whether or not you worked on your 
own college or high school annual; (c) whether or not you have 
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campaigns, you are indeed fortunate. Find out, if you possibly 
can, if such records were left. Sometimes you find them in the 
oddest places. 

2. Check with the administrator to see if anything concerning 
the annual is filed in his office. Certainly there will be some sort of 
financial record of the final settling of the annual account on the 
school books. Track it down, for it will be an invaluable aid in 
estimating this year’s income and expenditures. 

3. Talk to last year’s staff members, especially those who may 
be repeat performers in some capacity on this year’s book. 

4. Examine previous annuals carefully, noting their make-up, 
their obvious strong points and weaknesses— but keep any adverse 
criticisms to yourself. 

5. Write to the company that printed last year’s annual, telling 
them that you are the new sponsor and asking for informative 
literature. Chances are that not only will the literature be forth- 
coming, but a sales representative will probably call. Don’t be 
high-pressured into signing a contract, but be a willing and ready 
listener. If you feel yourself being cornered before you are sure, 
firmly insist that you must consult both your staff and your ad- 
ministrator before any decisions are made. A good yearbook rep- 
resentative will be one of your best aids. Successful yearbooks 
are good business for them as well as for you. 

6. If there are no previous annuals, examine copies from neigh- 
boring schools of like size and caliber and talk with the sponsors 
of these books if possible. Write to the head of the journalism 
department of your state university asking him for informative 
literature concerning high school annuals, a bibliography of 
pertinent books on the subjects, and other helps he may have to 
offer. In some states, excellent workshops are held each summer 
at various teacher-training colleges. If you missed the one previ- 
ous to your first yearbook responsibility, you may still be able to 
benefit by receiving certain of the materials that were used or 
compiled at such a workshop session. 

7. Write to one or all of the following national press associa- 
tions, asking for information regarding their services. (Brief in- 
formation about each one is given below to aid you in choosing 
the one most likely to be of most help to you.) 
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of the newspaper, judging during the summer and announcing 
the ratings in September— International Honor, First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Place. 

d. The Catholic School Tress Association, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee 

( 1 ) Holds an annual conference and a contest for member publi- 
cations. 

(2) Two ratings are awarded— all-Cadiolic and First Honors. 

(3) Dues are $5 for each publication, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the Catholic School Editor. 

e. 'National Association oj Journalism Directors, University of Minne- 
sota 

(1) This is for faculty advisers. 

(2) Dues are $T50 annually. 

(3) Engages in various projects to assist the individual. 

(4) Members are given subscriptions to Quill and Scroll ($1.25) 
and a reduction on Scholastic Editor (75 cents). 

8. Consult the Educational Index for ciurent articles and books 
dealing with high school annuals. 

9. Keep random notes on things you find out, under various 
general headings, such as “Costs,” “Advertising Campaign,” “Sub- 
scription Drive,” “Division Pages,” “Picture Schedules,” etc. 
Gradually, as you sort through them and shuffle them into place 
according to various headings, you will be surprised at how much 
you have really found out concerning the putting out of an 
annual. 

10. Write to several companies that publish yearbooks for ad- 
vertising literature and information literature. Don't be afraid 
that you \vill get on a “sucker” list or be hounded to death by 
salesmen. Couch your letter in terms that say unmistakably that 
you are seeking all tlie information you can get on yearbooks, but 
seeking information only at this stage; do not ask for special 
favors; and then sit back and welcome any aids that do come. 
Keep a file of all advertising literature, addresses, and the like 
for future reference. To get you started, here are some of the 
companies publishing yearbooks. 

American Yearbook Company Midwcst-Beach Company 

Owatonna, Minnesota Sioux Falk, South Dakota 
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National Scholastic Press Association, University of Minnesota 

(1) Gives ratings to school newspapers in each division (based on 
enrollment, frequency of publications, and method of printing) 
of All American, first, second, and third class Booklets con 
taming constructive cnbcism of the judges are furnished for 
each paper 

(2) Yearbook and magazine critiques are also available 

(3) In addition, for the annua] fee of $6 per publication, various 
helps are sent or are available to the 5,000 member publica 
^ns, such as free loan of high rankmg yearbooks for study by 


(4) An annual convention is held during the Thanksgiving vaca 
tion generally in a midwest city 

(5) For $4 a year, an adviser can obtain nine monthly issues of 
bcho^tc Editor which carries excellent practical articles on 
all phases of scholastic joumahsm 
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of the newspaper, judging during the summer and announcing 
the ratings in September— International Honor, First, Second, 
Third, and Fourth Place. 

d. The Catholic School Fress Association, Marquette University, Mil- 
waukee 

(1) Holds an annual conference and a contest for member publi- 
cations. 

(2) Two ratings are awarded— all-Catholic and First Honors. 

(3) Dues are $5 for each publication, which includes a subscrip- 
tion to the Catholic School Editor. 

e. National Association of Journalism Directors, University of Minne- 
sota 

(1) This is for faculty advisers. 

(2) Dues are $1.50 annually. 

(3) Engages in various projects to assist the individual. 

(4) Members are given subscriptions to Quill and Scroll ($1.25) 
and a reduction on Scholastic Editor (75 cents), 

8. Consult the Educational Index for current articles and books 
dealing with high school annuals. 

9. Keep random notes on things you find out, under various 
general headings, such as “Costs,” “Advertising Campaign,” “Sub- 
scription Drive,” “Division Pages,” “Picture Schedules,” etc. 
Gradually, as you sort through them and shuffle them into place 
according to various headings, you will be surprised at how much 
you have really found out concerning the putting out of an 
annual. 

10. Write to several companies that publish yearbooks for ad- 
vertising literature and information literature. Don’t be afraid 
that you will get on a “sucker” list or be hounded to death by 
salesmen. Couch your letter in terms that say unmistakably that 
you are seeking all the information you can get on yearbooks, but 
seeb*ng information only at tin’s stage; do not «isk for special 
favors; and then sit back and welcome any aids tliat do come. 
Keep a file of all advertising lilcraliire, addresses, and the like 
for future reference. To get you started, here are some of tlie 
companies publishing yearbooks. 

American Yearbook Company Midwest-Beach Company 

Owatonna, Minnesota Sioux Falls, South Dakota 
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Blankenberg Photographers 
Kankakee, Illinois 
( Specialty— photo annuals for 
small or medium sized high 
schools within a limited radius) 

Church Lithograph Company 
Albert Lea, Minnesota 

Eaton Cunningham Company 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Intercollegiate Press 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Myers and Company, Inc 
501 Gage Boulevard 
Topeka, Kansas 

Semco Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

University Supply and Equipment 
Company 

1200-1204 Ayers Street 
Fort Worth 5, Texas 

Walsworth Brothers 
Marcehns, Missouri 


VAmous METHODS OF PRODUCING YEARBOOKS 
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process. Then ho returns them, assembled or unassembled, ac- 
cording to the terms of the contract. 

Advantages of the offset process are several: (1) The staff 
knows ahead of time exactly how the pages are going to look, 
inasmuch as they have planned the layout. (2) It allows for great 
variety and originality on the part of the staff. (3) Usually it 
admits of “staggered” deadlines, distributing the work on the 
book throughout the year with an opportunity to include late 
spring events in the book. (4) It puts more of the actual produc- 
tion work on the staff, since typed pages as well as picture pages 
are produced by the staff and photographed by the offset com- 
pany. (5) The relatively inexpensive cost and the ease of produc- 
tion are two decided advantages, especially to the novice spon- 
sor. 

Chief disadvantages of an offset book are these: (1) The fin- 
ished pages, being photographs of the mounted "layout” pages, 
are only as "professional” in appearance as the pages sent in- 
poor paste-ups mean poor finished pages. (2) Not infrequently, 
the original photographs that are mounted on the layout pages are 
poorly reproduced resulting in hazy or blurred pictures. To the 
students, an annual is only as good as its pictures; and many a staff 
and student body have been heartsick at “the awful blurred way 
the pages turned out." One of the responsibilities of the sponsor 
in selecting an “offset” book is to examine— not one, but several 
of the annuah put out by a particular offset company. Examine, 
particularly, copies other than the ones the salesman brings along 
as samples. He brings the company's best work, naturally. 

The Mimeographed Book. The mimeographed book is the 
one in which the school does all the work, except the photography 
—and sometimes even that. All material is put on stencils and the 
entire book is mimeographed. Pictures can be used in this process 
by either pasting pictures in the book or by the blueprint method. 
The A. B. Dick Company publishes a booklet that explains this 
process. 

The chief advantage of the mimeograph process is that it per- 
mits even the smallest school to produce an acceptable yearbook. 
Indeed, a well-executed mimeographed book is an educational 
achievement of the highest order. 
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The chief disadvantage is the great burden of work it places 
on the better staff members 

Sponsors, seeking to produce a mimeographed book because of 
cheapness, should compare estimated budgets of stencils, high 
grade paper, and actual photographs to be pasted on the sheets 
with an offset price before mahng a final decision in favor of the 
cheapness of the mimeograph method 


The Photo-Type Annual. The photo annual wins its place in the 
roster of types of annuals on its picture quality The picture pages 
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There are three chief disadvantages: (1) difficulty of produc- 
tion, with tlie staff and sponsor dealing witli three separate en- 
tities—often in tliree different localities as a rule— the photogra- 
pher, the printer, and tire bindery; and with “hand” assembling of 
printed and photograph pages by the staff (before pages go 
to the bindery) a necessary step in the process; (2) the cost of 
the process; and (3) the difficulty of tying in printed pages with 
picture pages both as to texture and with the “enlivening” of the 
printed pages. All of these difficulties can be overcome in a 
very great measure with some additional expense and ingenuity 
on the part of the staff, but they must be reckoned with. Because 
of the problem of assemblage, photo-annuals are probably feasible 
only for small or medium-sized schools. 

WHICH TYPE OF YEARBOOK SHALL YOUR STAFF 
PRODUCE? 

After you have read about, talked about, and examined as 
many copies of the various types of books as possible, you weigh 
and decide the pros and cons of each in the light of the following 
factors that should be considered in selecting a yearbook process. 

1. Cost 

2. Ease or difficulty of production 

3. Number of copies to be produced 

4. Size and training of staff 

5. Location of school with relation to production center 

6. Number and quality of help available through sales representative 
of producing company 

7. Amount of possible and probable advertising, if advertising is to be 
used as a source of income 

8. Amount students are to be charged for each copy 

9. Preferences of student body and administration 

10. Experience of sponsor 

11. Teaching and extracurricular load of sponsor 

12. How democratically the selection of the process is to be decided 

No one can tell you in advance which type of yearbook you 
and your staff should produce; but a careful consideration of the 
above factors, together with an honest, straightforward presenta- 
tion of all pertinent facts by you to the staff and the adminislra- 
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tion coupled with a like presentation of their views and desires, 
Should go far in helping you and your group make a wise decision 
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ture of philosophical, psychological, and practical problems Philo- 
sophically, in a democratic society, the will of the majority should 
rule Schools are training grounds for participation m democratic 
society, therefore, shonld it not follow that the selection of the 
staff be left to the will of the majority of whatever group of stu- 
dents IS producing the annual? Philosophically, perhaps, this is 
the ideal to be desired, but practically, it is not so idealistic 
Philosophically and psychologically, if the majority of the group 
vote for an incompetent editor and an equally incompetent busi- 
ness manager, the results will “teach them a lesson ” Next time 
they will use better judgment m their votmg for candidates 
Tlirough experiencing they have learned— the hard way, perhaps, 
but they have learned to do by doing— or by not doing Practically, 
however, this cannot be allowed to happen, insofar as the year- 
book IS concerned Producmg a yearbook involves more than a 
group of students Producmg a yearbook calls for definite financial 
obligations and contractual commitments with individuals and 
firms outside the school These obligations and commitments 
must be met This is not one of the times when the sponsor can 
just “wash his hands of the whole affair” and let the students 
muddle through with their inefficient officers It is the sponsor’s 
responsibility to see that the agreements and contracts are lived 
up to 

Nor IS it fair to expect the sponsor to be saddled with a staff 
ejected so}eiy on the hasis of popidanty or some other cqoahy 
ineffective criteria for a staff member It follows, then, that prac- 
bcally the sponsor must have some control over the selection of 
the staff The sponsor, be he novice or an experienced “old hand,” 
should feel justified in standing his ground on the following 
principle under no conditions should the class be permitted to 
choose tile staff without some supervision by the sponsor or 
faculty 

A variety of plans for joint election of the staff can be worked 
out Among them arc these three possibilities 

1 Have the class (or group) nomin,ate at least two or three camli 
dates for each position From these c-indid itcs, the factiltj or 
sponsor should choose tlic staff 

2 Have the facult) nominate two candidates for each position on the 
staff, then have the class take final vole on the names 
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truth in the old adage that “Many hands mate light work,” there 
is also a warning to be heeded in the counter-saying that “Too 
many cooks spoil the broth.” Keeping the staff small will make 
working together easier and will also simplify the assignment of 
definite responsibilities. Eight to twelve is a much easier group to 
work with than twenty or twenty-five. The mere mechanics of 
getting a larger group together becomes quite an involved prob- 
lem at times. 

What Should the Set-up of the Annual Staff Be? The determina- 
tion of the key officers and the pattern of organization of the 
annual staff may vary from school to school, even from year to 
year, if a more feasible plan suggests itself than the one being used 
in a particular school. Actually the work to be done should be the 
determining factor. Only if there is a need for a position, should 
the position be created. 

The work of the staff may be divided into two major cate- 
gories— editorial and business; therefore, two key positions seem 
essential; an editor-in-chief and a business manager. Each of these 
will, in aU probability, need an assistant— an assistant editor and 
an assistant business manager. 

The editor-in-chief is the one ultimately responsible for the 
entire contents of the book, together with the production sched- 
ule or “Calendar of Events.” The business manager is in charge 
of yearbook sales campaign, advertising campaign, all money- 
making projects, and careful keeping of the accounts. 

Another key position on the staff of a simple book might be 
organizations editor, responsible for getting in write-ups and 
pictures of all organizations in the school not covered by the 
classes editor and the athletic editor. These latter categories are 
sufficiently important to warrant the appointment of separate edi- 
tors for each category. Add a feature editor and possibly an art 
editor, and the staff is complete. 

Lined up for a quick onec-over, it looks like this: 

Editor-in-chief Organization editor 

Assistant editor Feature editor 

Business manager Athletic editor 

Assistant business manager Classes editor 
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3 Have the students and staff liU out apphcation blanks and have a 
committee of two or three rehable students and two faculty mem 
bers select the staff (Chief difficulty of the last-named plan is that 
frequently the ‘reliable” students on the committee are the very 
ones who should be on the staff in the key positions for which they 
are helping to select candidates ) 

When Shall the Staff Be Selected? The time at which the stag 
is selected is a most as important as “how” it is selected Many 
schools now follow the practice of selecting the staff at the be- 
P'“ very real and prac- 

brpmon^ d ® definitely 

editor ‘he duly-elected 

summer manager may have moved away during the 

of reasons Tb T “‘^hool for any one of a number 

tions are filled* disadvantage in that the key posi- 

be capable of funcUonmg effectitly'^ ''*™'‘’ 

agers from the*'ii"'*^*'* co-editors and busmess man 

cfSg Ws staff* Tht" P- 

and business managers 

possible disadvantopp ^ ensuing year As previously stated, a 
the population ve he in the fact that m districts where 
ager might move awav^^f co-busmess man 

ond disadvantace mJ n senior year rolls around A sec 

quently donotwantthe ** i" ‘hat the seniors {re- 
al ' their’ book This lati**”"!^* ^ voice in the development 

proper orientation to the !dp°a T d k" “anally be overcome by 
of the co-appomtees, or by giv’!!^ ™’'^® '‘™Png powers” 
Certamly, if it can Tio , { i ‘hem apprenticeship status 

the key staff memb^X ! “S^-hly, the apprenticing of 
full responsibilities will nav nJlfd P',®“‘‘‘"g ‘heir assumption of 
and ease of prodnction ^ ^ ™ dividends in quality of yearbooks 

The size of the staff will varv -.p™ a 
size of yearbook being nrodi ^ ^ ™"g ‘° the size of the school, 

paign. and other variable factor.’ advertising cam 

Despite the fact that there is 
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completion of each phase of editorial, art, photography, and 
layout work 

completion of the advertising campaign 
completion of the circulation campaign 
completion of other money-making processes if any 
dates for getting copy to printer or lithographer 
dates for getting books to bindery 
D-day— (delivery day) 

8. Revise either the budget in line with the dummy or the dummy 
in line \vith the budget. 

9. Strive constantly to upgrade the taste of the staff and student 
body concerning the quality and contents of the annual. 

10. Keep track of deadlines, assignments, and budgets at all times. 

The wise sponsor will keep such a check list and consult it 
almost daily to be sure that no deadlines or items are being over- 
looked. The wise sponsor and staff will see that the time schedule, 
or work calendar, is carefully worked out and conspicuously 
posted. 

Your itemized calendar, or work schedule, of the year's work 
on the annual, might look something like this: 

September 

1. Select staff. 

2. Determine specific duties of staff, put them in writing, and assign 
them. 

3. Collect all information possible on annuals from all possible sources: 

from state or national organizations 
from companies producing yearbooks 

from studying good and poor annuals of this and neighboring 
schools or schools in comparable situations 

4. Invite various companies to send representatives to explain their 
services and contracts. 

5. Select companies. 

6. See that early fall sports events have proper picture coverage. 

7. Choose a theme (if used). 

8. Outline the dummy. 

9. Set up tentative budget. 

October 

1. Plan and carry out advertising campaign. 

2. Plan and cany out circulation drive. 
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eai” larger schools where 


Editor-in chief 
Business maniger 
Circulation manager 
Advertising manager 
Managing editor 
Art editor 


Feature wnters 
Reporters 

Production manager 
Typists 
Artists 
Operators 


IS of Utmost' imoMta^n organization of the annual staff, it 
what his responsibiht member knows exactly 

It IS expected Xe of th?r^ " of him, and uilii 

staff IS to clarify these res "if 1°*^ duties of the sponsor and the 
The wise sponsor will see^trutharth""'^ authority 

and authority are out mM responsibilities, duties, 

at frequent intervals referred to 

be done 

being a good spolisor^for'T'ml!^'^'* "* learning all you can about 
pieces of your accumulated V you begin to see the 

can organize a check list nf mto place, and you 

detailed each section of vm ^°ue Just how 

you, the individual sponsor K depend largely on 

t mg like the following (Vf^ skeleton list may look some 
pleted) '"“g <=lieck off each Item L It IS com 

Things to Be Done in Co 

I Select the staff an Annual 

3 *e pohcief'X^^f "‘T msponsib.ht.es 

t. ftc proc^sf and dS f f ''“h 

Set up an estimated budeet “^uny or companies to be dealt noth 
o Select cover and tl.„ r® ' 

T Set up a schedule fOTfiU uh°°'' used) 

dates for various projects sL?“ "I including deadline 

completion of tLdumm;'*-^*'^'! ® 
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to keep out of the annual all sorts of things tliat just don’t belong 
in it, but which somebody or other thinks simply must be in- 
cluded. The sponsor who is constantly saying a flat “No” to such 
things will soon have a very disgruntled, lackadaisical, or flghting- 
mad bunch of adolescents to contend with. On the other hand, 
the sponsor, as a more mature person, has the responsibility of 
seeing that the book meets certain standards and therefore cannot 
include certain things. The reasons why they cannot be included 
may vary, but among the most common will be such simple ones 
as (a) incongruity with theme of the particular book or purpose 
of a yearbook in general; (b) common, coarse, or vulgar snap- 
shots, jokes, or pictures; (c) malicious captions, write-ups, or 
remarks; (d) things not acceptable to the mores of the particular 
community; (e) allusions to events, persons, or remarks that will 
be understood by but a few or that will be outdated probably 
before the book is printed; (/) trite class wills, prophecies, and 
the like that are usually as meaningless and outdated by tlie time 
the book comes out as they are in future years. 

This last category will cause the most trouble. In some com- 
munities where “Such things always have been included,” the new 
sponsor may find that “Compromise is the better part of valor.” 
If some of these things do find their way into the book, in spite 
of all “upgrading” the sponsor can do, the next best thing is to see 
that they are free from malice and as original as possible. Pride 
m producing “the best book'’ yet— espcciaffy when measured by 
the criteria of good yearbooks— and the substitution of something 
more interesting than the proverbial class will and prophecy arc 
the best insurance against their inclusion— but they are not 100 
per cent effective. Check lists such as those given below might 
help in getting the staff to realize what should or should not go 
into a yearbook. 

Marks of a Good YnAunooK 

1. A good yearbook has a theme, with all parts of the book carefully 
tied in. 

2. It is dedicated to someone or something worthwhile and pertinent 
to the school or students. 

3. It giv’cs recognition in words and pictures to llie school board 
and to the administration. 

4. It contains informal and candid shots of chissroom activities. 
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3 Revise either budget or dummy 

^ ST‘“r of Ml sports and extracumcular events 

0 lake all fall group pictures 
6 Take faculty pictures 

7. Take individual pictures of seniors 
November 

1 Dee.de upon type of division pages and general artwork 
^ Begin work on layout 

3 Begin work on wnte ups 

4 Begin work on division pages 

wl worfandf rj '“a “^er to keep up 

with work and to take advantage of any possible discounts 

Succeeding months 

sports, '^speciaUvents”' information about departments, elasses, 

take last mnute'pictureVS "> 

the Spring T-Hont Ha V ’ “ I**® championship track team 

and layouj of t^L s™ hatT* “ P^S'W® done on the write ups 
final scores and sta:^",^ ip TheTob^^ 

situation but'fte°fb'!^°'*^ tailored to meet the particular 

( 1 ) The old maxim ‘ Strike ni ^ ^^avily for two reasons 
follow in setting up the ann '^1 ' V oitcoUont to 

the initial enthusiasms pnP ™ schedule, in that it capitalizes on 
staff (2) An equally trite ad^*^ ® elected or appointed 

applies here, albeit any seasn begun is half done ’ also 

“half-done” business is som tb™ “"n™* sponsor will say that the 
the effectiveness of getting^ overstatement, however, 

be overestimated or overe” ^ 8°°^ and early start cannot 
out an annual asized m connection with putting 

WHAT CAN YOU DO Tn rjur, 

STAFF AND STUDENT BOnv^^^ TASTE OF THE 
It wont take eyen the ne ANNUALS? 

discover that one of his bimZrt * “I yearbook sponsors long to 
ggest challenges (and headaches) is 
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Making a dummy book is easy, once you know what you are 
trying to put together. The dummy book may be made by taking 
the desired number of pages of ordinary typing paper or note- 
book paper and putting them in a loose-leaf notebook or folder. 
Beginning right at the begirming with the flyleaf, you write 
“flyleaf’ on the page, and go right through the book, %VTiting on 
the page what each is to contain, including a very rough diagram 
of its contents, and the number of the page. The words “Dhusion 
Page,” “Faculty,” “Division Page for Seniors,” etc., are svritten 
for each division page, and in their proper order. Write-ups must 
correspond in length to the number of pages or portion of pages 
allotted to them in the dummy. Care should be taken to have 
write-ups for the picture pages either facing the picture page or 
combined on the same page, if the process selected admits of the 
latter. (Nobody likes to turn pages back and forth to identify pic- 
tures or write-ups.) If you want to make your work easier in 
making up the dummy, use different colors of paper for division 
sheets to help in the quick detection of errors in nmning contents 
of one section into another. Some staffs prefer to staple the dummy 
together at the left, but the loose-leaf arrangement admits of easy 
revision in the light of curtailed or expanded sections. Once the 
dummy is set up, it should be checked and rechecked to see that 
pagination is correct, that picture pages and write-ups match, and 
that sections end as they should. One write-up that either ends 
a page short of its allotted space, or runs a page over that space 
will “gum up the whole works.” Once the dummy is set up, it 
must he adhered to— or the effect of any change must be taken 
into account throughout the entire dummy. If each section ends 
svith a partially completed page, minor changes will not affect 
pagination. 

Concerning Terminology. Some of the most common terms 
which the staff and sponsor will want to become familiar with, 
in addition to dummy, are these: 

Bleed. A bleed illustration is one that comes to the very edge 
of the page on at least one side. Pages having bleeds usually cost 
a little more than ordinary pages. 

Layout. Regardless of the printing process, a layout of the book 
is necessary'. 'Diis is the exact planning of space— how it is allotted 
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5 It represents al] activities of the school not just a favored few 

6 I s senior section is not all out of proportion to the other sections 

8 It hn! on or off color humor 

o It has no quarrels to settle or axes to grind 

Marks of a Poor Yearbook 

"“"S poorly planned it lacks 

It IS almost wholly a senior book 
It has poor quality printing 

Its pictures are wholly of the convenfaonal posed type 

uses stereotyped division pages ^ ^ 

It ”t«^“™tTerfrl'’'^“':“' ” superintendent 
8 It IS fuU of from the standpoint of style and clarity 

senior wills® and n ° T"* malicious humor, quickly outdated 
a few ' of allusions understood by only 

10 It fmls to represent the entire school scene to the public 
hy the staff mem^e'rrth'" "lo®* if they are compiled 

“I poor annut rnd\Tth1r “ 8“' 

persons versed in the te t, oonsult reference materials and 
latter connection it shnuM annual production In this 

book salesman can freqlta'"'^ ^ 

" ““ - .-c. :s;r Si’E? 
rr ™» “r 

the brand new sponsor know how that may help 

miscellany may contain LI c following 

tint the finished book will foHows the layout exactly so 

far as pages and page contp f” replica of the dummy inso 
usually quoted per book ner” ®o*^cemed Annual prices are 
with prices varying for variou^'h!!™ P'^'" Prmted page, 

times for various t\mes of n # picture pages and some 

organised and put together ^ P'^ges Once the dumm) is 
he determined ’ ®^ct cost of each book can readily 
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Making a dummy book is easy, once you know what you are 
trying to put together. The dummy hook may be made by taking 
the desired number of pages of ordinary typing paper or note- 
book paper and putting them in a loose-leaf notebook or folder. 
Beginning right at the beginning with the flyleaf, you write 
“flyleaf’ on the page, and go right through the book, writing on 
the page what each is to contain, including a very rough diagram 
of its contents, and the number of the page. The words “Division 
Page,” “Faculty,” “Division Page for Seniors,” etc., are written 
for each division page, and in their proper order. Write-ups must 
correspond in length to the number of pages or portion of pages 
allotted to them in the dummy. Care should be taken to have 
write-ups for the picture pages either facing the picture page or 
combined on the same page, if the process selected admits of the 
latter. (Nobody likes to turn pages back and forth to identify pic- 
tures or vrrite-ups.) If you want to make your work easier in 
making up the dummy, use different colors of paper for division 
sheets to help in the quick detection of errors in running contents 
of one section into another. Some staffs prefer to staple the dummy 
together at the left, but the loose-leaf arrangement admits of easy 
revision in the light of curtailed or expanded sections. Once the 
dummy is set up. it should be checked and rechecked to see that 
pagination is correct, that picture pages and write-ups match, and 
that sections end as they should. One write-up that either ends 
a page short of its allotted space, or runs a page over that space 
will “gum up the whole works.” Once the dummy is set up, it 
must be adhered to— or the effect of any change must be taken 
into account throughout the entire dummy. If each section ends 
rvith a partially completed page, minor changes will not affect 
pagination. 

Concerning Terminology. Some of the most common terms 
which the staff and sponsor will want to become familiar with, 
in addition to dummy, are these: 

Bleed. A bleed illustration is one that comes to the very edge 
of the page on at least one side. Pages having bleeds usually cost 
a little more than ordinary pages. 

Layout. Regardless of the printing process, a layout of the book 
is necessary. This is the exact planning of space— how it is allotted 
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to text, pictures, headings, etc The dummy of the book follows 
the layout 

Camera Copy Camera copy is used only in the offset process 
After all corrections have been made on the set-up type or type- 
written copy, this copy is trimmed to the size of the type page 
and pasted down very carefully in the exact position planned m 
the dummy or in the layout If the text has been set in type by a 
compositor, he will make all corrections on galleys and then pull 
clean reproduction proof for the camera copy Pictures and their 
captions are also pasted into position Pasting must be done with 
utmost care to avoid smudging, inasmuch as every flaw m the 
camera copy will later appear in the printed book As the name 
implies, camera copy is photographed by the offset pnnter and is 
the exact original of the finished book 

Mounting This refers to the actual pasting of tlie pictures and 
printed or typed text on the camera copy pages 

Cropping Cropping refers to the trimming of the pictures 
proportionally 

Multiple A multiple is any number of pages that have to be 
planned and sent to the printer before a certain deadline 


Concerning Adoertmng. If money is raised by selling adver- 
tising do not confine selling efforts to local merchants Quite fre- 
quen y a goo sales letter directed to book or supply companies 
la ea wit the school will bring in an ad, also the companies 

aving contracts for various phases of the book itself will usually 

miTnlfl “ ? r in nearby torvns mil fre- 

nearfnrt e annual tlirough advertising, particularly if the 

in centers that draw from the area 

will nine school IS located Sometimes business schools 

to add r "d m bu^mess manager will be able 

L sales ^ revenue thLgh extending 

the sales campaign through the medium of letters 

ads keen l”"^ ™oney is to be charged for various sized 

eral’ ruTe^of 7 T ”«-by trea schools A gen- 

0 of at easlf " “dverLing page covers Ae 

Be sure that students working on the advertising campaign gel 
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the exact wording of the ad at the time the ad is taken. Be sure 
that they do not lose any of the “mats” or plates depicting trade- 
marks. products, etc., that the advertisers may give to them. Copper 
plates must be returned to the advertisers, but mats are expend- 
able and are used but once. Great care must be exercised to be 
sure that all such plates and mats are sent to the printer for use in 
the ad. Omission of a trademark, such as that of “International 
Harvester,” for example, from the ad in the yearbook may mean 
that the local dealer will have to pay for the ad entirely from his 
own funds instead of getting partial or full reimbursement from 
the company whose product he sells. 

Concerning the Picture Schedule. Administrative approval and 
co-operation must be sought in connection with the setting up of 
the picture schedule. If the photography is done by someone other 
than a school photographer, it is almost impossible to get proper 
pictures without disrupting the entire school schedule for the 
greater part of a whole school day. The schedule should be widely 
publicized at least a week in advance among both students and 
teachers. Teachers should be consulted for suggestions concerning 
tile candid shots of their various classes. 

The time scheduling should be so planned that there will be a 
continuous flow of picture taking; however, enough time must bo 
given to students to change their clothes for group pictures re- 
quiring special uniforms or dress. 

Concerning the Staff. The sponsor should keep a careful but 
unobtrusive check on the work of the staff members at all times. 
Be certain that each member understands his specific duties and 
that he is fully aware of deadlines he has to meet. 

Make the staff responsible for doing the work on tlie annual. 
Emphasize that it is their book, but be willing at all times to help 
them come through. 

If the staff is small, work sessions can frequently be combined 
with pleasant social activities. Fudge and popcorn can add inter- 
est to many a work session. (No butter on the popcorn, please, 
if it is a “layout session.”) 

Concerning the Sponsor. Hang onto three things, come what 
may— your enthusiasm, your confidence in the group's ability to 
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come through, and above all, your patience These are teen agers 
They do sdly, ridiculous, and wonderful tilings 

Concerning a Check List of for the Annual Keep on 

hand a check list similar to the one below 

Dont delay organization of the staff 
Dont delay making an outline of the book 
Dont delay getting the contracts drawn up and signed 

Dont delay getting the pictures taken 

Dont delay setting up the budget-and DONT neglect check 
mg it for errors ^ 

vertisers^*^ advertising campaign or overlook possible ad 

to°he drive-and once the number of copies 

to be printed has been determined-shek to it 

clei snapshot^ representative and 

Don^ fall’ r of oil discounts 

Don’t fail to if ° oompleted sections of dummy to the printer 
of school ° distributed two weeks before the close 

Dm “ml to iT" “f *0 fiooneial record 

fad to leave adequate records for next years staff 

nerve racing 0 !!^ But iT™lfr'” ""V ''1,® “ 

you a bigger thrill of n i^t “ 1°^ whose completion gives 

tockled ifa long "me TuTS*”’^? 

and the next will be tremo ,1 " ™8 ‘fon® d once, the next time 
an annual never gets to be”th°'^ ^ easier-even though sponsoring 
IS concerned ^ proverbial breeze’ insofar as ease 
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A GRAVE RESPONSiB/L/ry 

Sponsorship of the school paper, hhe the sponsorship of the 
annual, is not to be taken lightly Indeed, being the voice o 
the school to the homes of the students and frequently to the 
entire community (and not infrequently, through the exchange 
papers, to other communities), is a very grave responsibility It 
should be noted by all new sponsors that school administrators 
usually see in the school pubhcations, particularly m the paper, 
excellent pubhc-relations media, provided they are of a quality 
of which the school can be justly proud For that reason they 
are apt to be more interested m, and critical of, the school publi- 
cations than of any other activity, save athletics In no other extra- 
curricular sponsorship will the business teacher be apt to incur 
admmistrative favor or disfavor so readily as he will in the spon- 
soring of a school publication 

SERVICES TO THE STUDENT 

In addition to being a public-relations medium for selling the 
school to the entire community and for bridging the gap between 
home and school, the school paper has a personal appeal to the 
student unlike that of any other organ A good school paper does 
the following things for the student 

1 It clanfies and interprets his environment to him 

2 It gives him personal, vocational, and educafaonal guidance 

3 It influences him toward desired attitudes and habits, good taste, 
tolerance, sound thinking, school spirit, and good citizenship 

4 It makes clear to him his part in school hfe and m charitable and 
patriotic campaigns 
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Briefly stated, it might be said that the function of a good school 
paper is threefold to present news, to be of service, and to enter- 
tain One of the major difficulties of the sponsor, frequently, is to 
see that a proper balance is maintained among these three func 
tions Many a school paper has been a sorry excuse because it 
failed in this respect The difiiculty may arise from many causes, 
but not infrequently it springs from a lack of understanding on 
the part of the staff and student body concerning this threefold 
function 


DEFINING THE EDITORIAL POLICY FOR THE 
SCHOOL PAPER 

One of the first steps that the sponsor of the paper should take 
IS to lead the staff into a realization that establishment of an edi 
tonal policy for the paper is an essential first step in effective func 
loning and that such policy should be set down in writing- 
y printed, withm the columns of the paper itself Imme 

eS^r “ brief Ltemant of this 

editorial policy might appear 

®s° ‘be staff of the Griggsville 
oohcv whieh®^ J Reporter, worked out this statement of 
an acrostic “* each issue of the paper m the form of 

R-eaps new friends near and far 

“ ePf at'O" among students and teachers 
^-remotes more school spirit 
O-mits prinUng unkind rumors 
H-eports all activities and news 

El^bir, -erybodys project 

E nables everyone to bring us news 

R ecognizes its lesponsibihty as a voice of the school 

functions'o/tL’ p'aplr bulTse'^ ‘ h'" ‘''d 

criteria of wlnf f>n 1,1 ’ served as a constant reminder and 

~ betdtmd to" ™ P“P“ ‘be policy 

MEDIA OF PUBLICATIONS 

vary ^quXy' frequency orp'i^H^ publication just as they 
4 y publication, and size Three mam 
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forms of publication seem to be fairly common: (a) the printed 
paper, in which copy is sent to some outside company for regular 
Linotype setting; (b) the mimeographed paper, in which the 
actual mechanics of mimeographing, as well as those of publica- 
tion, are as much a part of tlie staff’s job as the news gathering 
and editing; and (c) tlie sending of copy to the local paper for 
inclusion as a special section. Frequently, these sections are set up 
exactly as they would be if they were mimeographed or printed 
as a separate entity. 

Desirable Features of Fach Medium* While most students and 
sponsors would vote for the printed paper as being the most 
desirable of the three media, it is by far the most expensive; and 
the cost makes it prohibitive for many of the smaller schools. 
The school administrator often eyes the columns in the local paper 
with favor, since that medium of publication assures the carrying 
of school news to ever)' home that subscribes to the local paper. 
The students, on the other hand, seem to like this medium least, 
for no amount of ^Tioxing it off by itself, of including the names 
of the staff, and even of giving the section reserved for school 
news its own name ever quite makes it their very own paper. 
To high school students, having their very own paper is a very 
real concern. 

The mimeographed paper, which is by far the most demanding 
of time and talents of all concerned, has some of the advantages 
of the printed paper at much less cost. Furthermore, the typing 
of stencils, the iUustrating by means of the mimeoscope and styli, 
the actual mimeographing, assembling, and distributing prowde 
excellent experience, at least for the talented few. The big diffi- 
culty here lies in the fact that the poorer workmen among the 
students all too frequently do not benefit from the learning experi- 
ences, since their work is not good enough to meet the public eye. 

factors determining the kind of school paper 

Elements that wiU need to be taken into consideration in select- 
ing the kind of school paper are these: 

a. Size and location of school 

b. The school’s curriculum 

c. Attitude of faculty and administration 
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d Attitude of student body 
e Potential staff 

f Funds and equipment available 
g Teaching and extracurricular load of sponsor 

There is no way of setting up hard and fast rules to determine 
when one kind of paper is better than another for a given kind 
of situation Always the particular situation must be adjudged in 
the light of its own merits and shortcomings Always there must 
be a weighing of values concerning not only what is most ideally 
desirable, but also what is practicably feasible Selecting the kind 
0 school paper, like life, consists of choices, of compromises You, 
as sponsor, will find that questions like these must be asked and 
answered "Which type really best fits our needs?” “Is the desire 
or a printed paper really worth what it costs considering our 
limited circulation and even more limited operational funds?” “Is 
tne desire for a mimeographed paper of their very own on the part 
ot the students as important as the public relations which the 
inclusion of the school paper m the local paper will build if that 
^ instead^' “Are the values m the mimeographed 
imnn with the time and effort it imposes 

W-il n-fr! ^ sponsor? ‘ Is a weekly paper within the weekly 
nnntpd value than a monthly mimeographed or 

canthpk^^^^f nly in the light of answers to such questions, 
m 0 paper for each given situation be wisely chosen 

OVT^Th‘°pAFER^^^^^ ™ ™ PUTTING 

membfrfofThfstuLnf 

the community, there are mtn ‘^e home, and 

hers themselvL A ^ values accruing to the staff mem 
themselves As sponsor, you should be a 4 re of these 

the sti.deutc- „ ® ™™lves commitments that will not wait for 

whim so character?stic of thta^nl " 

to these pothttuitmo i r 1^ adolescent The staff must live up 
Secondlv thev h " ^ ° ^ubscnbers, advertisers, and publishers 
Secondly, they have a responsibility to print iruth mstead of 
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rumor (unless rumor is labeled as such), and they are responsible 
for verifying the truth of what they print. 

2. It Gives Practical Training in Mantj Skills. The writing of 
readable English perhaps is the most significant of these skiUs. 
The fact that many newspapermen, writers, executives, and ad- 
ministrators today once worked on their school papers may have 
no little hearing on their ability to express themselves clearly and 
understandably in writing, be it in the columns of a daily paper, in 
the pages of a book, or in writing an analysis of a business report. 
Other slaUs include the verification of facts, the revision of rough 
copy, paste-up techniques and knowledges, preparation of copy 
for the printer, final double-check of wrapping and mailing, main- 
taining file copies and clipping service for scrapbook purposes. 

3. It Develops Qualities of Leadership. Perhaps no other extra- 
curricular activity excels the school paper in its potential for 
developing in students the abifity to plan and organize, to follow 
tlirough, and to exercise their creative talents. In no other area 
of sponsorship does the sponsor have a more delicate task to P^t- 
form. It requires finesse, patience, and superb leadership qualities 
on the part of the sponsor to help the students to do the planning, 
following through, and creating by themselves, instead of taking 
over these activities. 

4. It Gives Practical Business Training. The making and ful- 
filling of contractual agreements, the handling of financial details 
essential to putting out a paper, the proper handling of t e circu 
lation and subscription fists are all definitely real-life sitaations 
involving many of the same skills, knowledges, and techniques 
that students wiU find of real value in comparable situations m 
later life. 

5. It Gives Practical Experience in Human Relations. Practically 
every phase of the school-paper work involves very real expenence 
in woridng with people. Not only must the staff members work 
with one another, but they must work with publishers advertisers, 
ivith “people in the news,” and with their public, which is quick 
to voice its disapproval of any and everything concerned with the 
paper. Perhaps nowhere else in school life is there a more cha - 
longing opportunity to accept criticism objectively, to defend an 
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action, or to act with discretion and complete honesty th an in 
putting out a school paper. 

CENSORSHIP OF THE SCHOOL PAPER 

There must be faculty or sponsor censorship of all write-ups at 
all times. This is for the protection of both the school and the 
students. Many a sponsor has learned the necessity of censorship 
t e hard way after some uncensored write-up has caused a furor 
of one kind or another. 

Secondly, there should be censorship of advertisements. As with 
the annual, advertisements for those things not compatible with 
the goals of education and of the school should be exeluded from 
e pages of the school paper. Any advertisements that promote 
uiireasonable spending on the part of the students 
A 1° t Definitely all advertising that is directly 

° predominant mores of a particular community 
tn fnlRli ^ school paper, if the school paper is 

relations ^ mission that is the building of good public 

SELECTION OF THE SCHOOL-PAPER STAFF 

anmal.?!“l1r *l>e selection of the staff for the 

book staff ^ ‘‘Ppllf^able and pertinent here. As with the year- 
over the aDooinf*^°T°*^ should retain some measure of control 
prereouishe “ ” “ ““““X '^'=11 1° have certain 

fho e ta kev membership, at least for 

Orel wiSiri .”*- high-oaliber persoLel and per- 

staff. The paner rra “ '^'“mterested. irresponsible 

is a big responsibilft^J Tr medium of publication selected, 
age, and check-biit^.h should guide, direct, encour- 

faVtoo manTttaneesrheT 'r 

the work. ’ sponsor does the major portion of 

financing the school paper 
are* todei^rirn 

y, they should be self-supporting- 
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Perhaps the commonest means of support is a combination of 
subscriptions and advertising. Sometimes a budgetary appropria- 
tion is made from the student-body activity-ticket fund; and, 
occasionally, a board of education appropriates an amount for the 
school paper because it believes it to be both an educational 
experience of worth and because it is a good public-relations 
medium. Sometimes the materials for a mimeographed paper are 
budgeted into the supplies account of the business department; 
and, not infrequently, the school paper included in the local news- 
paper costs nothing in dollars and cents except the rough copy 
paper. The publisher of the local paper welcomes such copy as 
a source of news. 


QUALITIES OF THE SPONSOR 
Don’t be afraid to sponsor the paper, and don’t duck out of it 
by saying, “But I’m not qualified. I’m not an English major. 
First of all, it is not necessary that the sponsor be an English 
major. Not all English majors have had journalism courses. Cer- 
tainly it does no harm to have had as much English bac 
as possible. One very decided advantage in having a sufficient 
number of English credits to qualify as an English teacher lies in 
the fact that it may be possible to get a “Publications c ass 
started, which you as the business teacher may find yourselt 
teaching. If the state requirements call for four years of English, 
this class could be dubbed “Journalism” or “English for Publica- 
tions.” Such a course might quite legitimately fulfill the state 
requirements for the fourth year of English for the members o 
the paper and yearbook staffs who might othersvise not have 
time to work on these publications in addition to a fourth year 
of English. The formation of a publications class will be discussed 

just a little later. , , , n. ^ 

The most important qualities in sponsors of sc oo pu ca lo 
are certainly these: 

!• Interest 
2. Enthusiasm 

4. Ab'm^rtepircTstaff to want to turn out a publication that wll 
be a credit to them and to their school 
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Highly desirable, but not absolutely essential qualities, are 
these 

1 A basic course in the principles of joumalism and news writing 

2 Some basic knowledge of layout and typography 

3 Some knowledge of feature writing and photography 

The sponsor who has the four top qualities will acquire the 
three highly desirable ones m short order 

BELTS FOR THE NEW SPONSOR 

If }^u are the newly appointed sponsor of the school paper, you 
s ou aval yourself of the same sort of helps tint were suggested 
or the annual sponsor Indeed, in many small schools, you, as the 
ew usiness teacher, may find that you are sponsor of both the 
annual-and both at the same time for the first 
as minv lo find out what it is all about through 

the snonsorsh"'^ possible Turn back to the section concerning 
183 of till T 'u ^ annual and reread the section on pages 180- 
paner stZr u" suggestions apply to fhe^ehool 

can as ^school Instead of examining all the annuals you 

papers vou can sponsor, you study all the sample school 

on^ournahsm °rl ™ ‘•’rongh several good books 

TtJaZtZn best filfed to your 

you have leame'd °° 

mE^SCTOOL PAFE™^ involved IN PUTTING OUT 

probleirs‘'ln''connrctro7w^.™D^^ there are some very real 
guides say very httle about h 

concerned with these questioj^ problems are apt to be 

yoursdf and the'sTaff necessary tune for 

involves? putting out each issue of the paper 

2 The question of stale npwc c , 

job) comes out once a monlh^T'm*® mimeographed 

most of the news is no longer n™ H ‘T P“P.“ °i 

mg? Is It worth recording?® ^ 1'°“ '"“’‘e it interest 
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3. How do you upgrade the quality of the items the students seem 
to want to put in, such as “Song Requests, Guess Who s, and 
the like? 

4. How can you improve the qualify of the writing, spelling, gram- 
mar, and mechanics that go into the paper? 

These are very real problems indeed, especially in the smaller 
school where the paper’s sponsor is apt to teach a full load and 
to be the annual sponsor, and perhaps a homeroom teacher, and 
a class sponsor as well. What do you do about these things? That 
is a very good question. Some things that won t work 100 per cent 
but that have helped in certain similar situations are discussed in 
the next few pages. You might think about them, and perhaps you 
will come up with an adaptation of some one of them that might 
help in your situation. 


THE QUESTION OF SUFFICIENT TIME 

How does the sponsor find enough time to put out a good school 
paper? This question is particularly worrisome in the small high 
school. For that reason this discussion is geared particularly toward 
the problem there. The plan suggested here has been tried out in 
actual practice and does work. 

Larger schools usually have journalism classes that take care of 
the publications. In smaller schools, the publications are a side 
issue in many instances, or supposedly are so; but they monopolize 
the major portion of either the senior English class the advanced 
typing class, or both. It is all very well to talk about real-life 
situations” making better classroom material than pages out of a 
book”; but as almost any business or English teacher knows, there 
arc times when the “real-life” situations concerned with the paper 
do not exactly dovetail with the objectives of advanced stenogra- 
phy (if advanced typing is combined with shorthand) or will, 
"Literature” if the writing-up of Friday night s pmc is the re- 
sponsibility of the English class. If the students of the shorthand- 
t>i)ing (transcription) class arc going to spend practically one 
week out of four each month working on stencils for the paper, 
they ccrlainlv will not achieve the shorthand or transcription 
speeds that arc second-year standards. Also, i t le \\ti mg of the 
paper is the responsibility of the English teacher and the me- 
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chanics, the responsibility of the business teacher, a great deal 
of time will be needed for consultations and checking of details 
What can be done in such a situation^ One possible solution 
IS the formation of a publications class, which the business teacher, 
preferably, will teach— preferably the business teacher, for the 
reason that the mechanics of production will also be taken care 
of m this class The business teacher who is sponsor of the paper 
and the annual will find sueh sponsorships becoming a real joy if 
she can have such a class established 
Immediately you say, But I don’t have time to teach such a 
c ass , however, if you can exchange a study hall a day for such a 
c ass an move all publications work out of your other classes and 
^fter- and before school hours into such a class, you 
'V c” j yourself with more time than ever before And you will 
a so n yourself with better publications and a more responsive 
and responsible staff before you know it 


up a nibiicattom Class It js easier than you think to 
rganize such a class, but be sure of your facts Try jotting down 
these-complete with their tentative 

answers as a first step 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
9 

10 


my do we need such a class? 
who would be m it? 

Who^\ould teach it? 

Exactly what would the class do? 

When could it meet? 

™ "““Id we use? 

Wlnt would the class be called? 

How much credit would be given for it? 

English? the credit he given? Business Education or 

Would membership be limited? to whom? why? 


lo >our .administrator for^li.f c3d t 1 d 

ask him for an appointment ™ 

time for the necessaiy program ch ‘i’’" 

are ready to meet tlm LsThkowf ^ 

\nnr nmnneal ova 1 1 j 1 1 objcclions liG mi) raisc conccming 
your proposal, and he doiibU sure tl.at you are tactful in refuting 
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them. Say, “That is a very good question, and I am glad you 
brought it up— but what would you think of doing thus and so 
about it? You would probably know better than I, since you are 
working constantly with curriculum in your oflSce.” Then he will 
probably decide that you can do, curriculumwise, what you had 
hoped could be done all along. By all means, get administrative 
support and approval for the formation of the class and then be 
sure that you keep the administration informed from time to 
time of the progress the class is making. Having been “in” on its 
inception, the administrator is apt to feel that this is his particular 
curricular pet and give you all sorts of help and backing, if you 
will just invite it. 

Before you get final administrative approval, but after you have 
reached the point where it looks as if it were going to be possible 
curriculumwise, find out whether the publications staff members 
would be interested in taking such a course for credit. It may be 
a very arbitrary way, but an effective one, of selecting staff to say 
that the staffs of both the paper and the annual will be composed 
of members of the class. If someone really wants to work on either 
project, he gets into the class. This doesn’t constitute the problem 
it may seem to pose if care is taken to schedule the class at a time 
when the fewest number of seniors are enrolled in other classes. 
In a small high school this usually isn’t too difficult. 

Teaching Such a Class, The great variety of tilings that can 
and must be done in such a class offers a great challenge indeed 
to the teacher, but it also makes the class most stimulating and fun. 

1. Select several basic texts. It will help to have tliese in addi- 
tion to as many reference books as possible. For basic texts, select 
a good high school journalism text for one, and a basic English 
(punctuation, grammar, etc.) workbook for the second. There will 
be days when assignments for tlie entire class will be in these 
books, and other days when students will work in them singly on 
ffieir o\vn particular weaknesses. The use of such basic texts 
iiot only aids in teaching the basic journalism fundamentals and 
basic English practices, but their use serves to take up any “slack” 
or waste time. 

2. Establish good rapport from the beginning. Talk over witli 
the students the objectives of the class, the organization of tlic 
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class, the great variety of jobs to be done, and the numerous 
activities that will be carried on individually and collectively 
from time to time Stress the fact that every minute is to be used 
m some constructive activity by every member of the class Stress 
the importance of not abusing the opportunity for hberty and 
freedom that such a class affords There may be days when about 
half the class members will be out on interviews, preparing assign 
ments in the library, or gathering data elsewhere Each member 
must assume responsibility for not wasting time and for not at- 
tracting unfavorable attention either to himself or to the class If 
a student finds that he has accomplished his particular projects for 
some particular day or week and no other group or individual 
particular day, he can always work in one 
° a c or dream up a good feature or editorial 

h ^ schedule built around the paper and annual 

scAcdu/es If the paper comes out once a month, the last week 
fliA Ain ^ out— particularly if it is a mimeograph job done by 

j annual Conse 

nW ^ u texts will begin to fall into 

place as this schedule is set up ^ 

niihliA-ft/^^T^ ^c/icdide periodic evaluation sessions After 
S!mem the class hold a post- 

best featiirpc? tl ^ were the best news coverages? the 

oatmTloh^l how about the duph 

Th seVtfa w Remedial sessions on any and all 

5 AMc r;' -niprovement are then in order 

national and st'al 

they J^onsihihty for directing others as 

ample Tim uUn T phases of the work For ex 

class If, therefore, become^ th’'””^ 1'"“'"' ‘ 'f 

tlie paper each month Ha^ ^ supervise second runs of 

Cood lieads Ho oc develops a natural bent for writing 

C IS Vnr'^' -'1 before final 

qmcU} arfd accurftdy than ^ "’“n 

better touch on stencils Each 

in the fiml «;f'iooc of ^ * student does the job he can do best 
final stages of production During the Lck times of the 
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month, these students work on their weaker areas whenever there 
is time. 

7. Let students develop specialties. Insofar as possible, see 
that each student finds something at which he is particularly good 
and give him a chance to assume responsibility in that phase of 
the work. You will be surprised that even the least talented will 
come through with something. Hugh, poor at English, has a talent 
for cartooning. The figures are crude; but the jokes, clever. He 
becomes staff cartoonist. Donald’s spelling is on a fifth-grade level, 
but he has a knack for rhyming that comes in handy on both the 
annual and the paper; and his spelling improves as his jingles gain 
class and school approval and admiration. 

8. Be patient. As teacher of such a class, hold on to your pa- 
tience, your nerves, your calmness. Realize that there will be 
occasional infractions of the unwritten rules, that there will be 
some moments not utilized constructively by some students; but 
have faith in the ultimate good that will come, for the most part, 
from such a class organization. 


THE TROBLEM OF STALE NEWS 

A school paper that comes out once a month has a very real 
problem in being “newsy” enough to be interesting. Chronologi- 
caUy, if the issues of the paper are to be representative of the 
school happenings for the year, each month s issue should cover 
major events for the past four weeks. The basketball game of 
three weeks ago (even the most exciting one) isnt exactly stimu- 
lating reading for even the most avid rooter or sports fan. 


What Can You Do? There are several things you can do to help 
materiaUy, though these will not lick the problem enHrely. Jour- 
nalists on daily papers and those who teach journalism in hig 
schools and colleges would shake their heads 
of the practices from the standpoint of good journalism; but don t 
be too concerned about that. As always, you ave to o w la 
best in your particular situation; and in your particular situation 
you have to make old news-if there is such a paradox mteres - 


ing. Here are some things tliat will help. 

1. Remember that names are news. You see to i a 
news account is peppered with names, as many as possi e. 
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that. Goodness knows, every class is teeming with half a dozen 
or more human-interest stories that can be made to carry the 
news of the class. 

4. Develop the ability to write catchy heads. With just a little 
practice, any group of teen-agers can write heads that are interest- 
getters. They are ingenious at using alliteration and picturesque 
verbs. "Buck Bags a Big One” heads up an amusing little account 
of one Buck Warner waging his own private war on an annoying 
fly while the rest of the history class is involved in the Thirty 
Years’ War. 

Now wait before you say, "But an account of Buck s Bagging 
a fiy-whoever Buck is-has absolutely no place in a school 
paper. He should have been paying attention in the first place. 
If we can’t print more important news than that, we won t lave 
a school paper.” , 

You have a point. But before you throw out such little anecdotes 
in your once-a-month mimeographed paper, stop an weig a 
few values. What are you going to use to spice up your two- 
three-, and almost four-week-old news accounts of big Events t 
The senior play from two weeks ago, the basketball games for the 
last three weeks, the magazine subscription drive from '“st 
aren’t exactly startlingly new news to anyone. Dont orge a 
one very legitimate function of your school paper is to en er am. 
Such little classroom asides are entertaining. The very fact that 
Buck is catching flies is entertaining to almost anyone wio ever 
didn’t pay attention in class-and who is there who hasnt been 
just as inattentive as Buck at some time or anot er 

Look at that little item again. Buck Warner doesnt excel at 
much of anything. Certainly not grades, v 

So how is he ever going to get his name in the news n e i 
even know that Jean Hughes, alert member of the paper staff, was 
taking in all his'^ snatches and passes at the fly that kept setd g 
on the edge of his desk. But Jean’s cleverly written Ettle sto y 
served to put Buck’s name in the news and gave him a ““tf httle 
hour in the sun because she centered attention on um 

moment. 

. a true sportsman would never think of sv^t^d the 

and Buck was no exception. A lesser man wou 
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]ust talk about the stars in the game of two weeks ago, but get in 
some remark about each person’s playing— and at least mention 
the last substitute to go in 

This business of names being news will become a regular habit 
with the paper staff, if they are alerted to it It will reach the point 
where 125 different names may appear in any one issue of a 
paper in a high school of 150 It's that easy if you keep working 
for names, names, and more names 


2 Make the style of writing itself interesting Your journalism 
textbook, or an examination of any good daily paper will tell you 
that a good lead contains who, what, where, when, why, and 
sometimes how and how much It will also tell you that the news 
manner of telling, and that the news 
^ presented in a purely objective, unbiased light Writing 
should be kept straightforward and simple 

good principles of newspaper writing and of 
'vriting in general But your news, for the most part, isn’t 
„„ / Seldom do you have a scoop, and most of what you 
going 0 print is already known to the majority of your readers 
that^f telling of such items new and so interesting 

acfonnfnf ' townspeople will want to read the school papers 
with Tnm« ^ happened In addition to peppering accounts 
naturednp^ sprinkle m a bit of humor, a gay good 

enough cn ^ sparkling originality- 

•>'=8'" ^'•y. "Who wrotfup last 

weeks game with Pittsfield?’ ^ 

a staff as difficult to get hve, interesting writing out of 

manner o “ el ==‘«dents realize thatTt is the 

job as sDonsfi ^ arouse interest, your chief 

‘s : ^ >=it and to Lep them 

ot thc JZnZ"" LmaJmterest angle 

wtu L™': Ld^ 'i::zr r™"** 

started Wit^ i *i.i ^ human interest to get your group 
Wr thl^nrt i" y“” "®P°rters will soon see the 

the fun that may ’exisl'm^rv gentleness, the kindness, 

nlaved ,n T. small incidents Names are 

LL and P i'f'’ *'““®y and common ele- 

ments-nnd every good head contams a verb fom, You insist on 
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those of his friends in print) is to let him get into the act. “so you 
ONCE READ 'siLAS MARNER?” might head up a little review quiz of 
ten points for seniors, juniors, and parents to check in connection 
with an account that the sophomores are now reading it. “The 
little girl found by Silas was (a) Becky, (b) Eppie, (c) Ellie? 
Her hair was the color of (a) Mary Smith’s, (b) Susie Green’s, 
(c) Ginny Mason’s? (You pick a blonde, a redhead, and a bru- 
nette.) 

Or you have a “how well did you read?” quiz. On the last 
column of the last page you run a quiz on the contents of the 
previous pages. You intersperse a chuckle-getting question or two 
among the lot, of course. 

As another variation to obtain reader-participation, you play 
up questions and answers about items from the exchange papers. 
Comparisons of what is going on in other schools with your own 
is a fine index at times for evaluating current practices. Such 
evaluation can be called to the reader’s attention significantly 
through some little reader-participation device. 

7. Go “s/oto” on readtj-Tmde features. A column from some 
ready-made source will not be half so interesting as sometliing 
geared to your very own situation. By all means encourage your 
staff members to study newspaper and magazine features, but 
always with the idea of adapting rather than adopting the ideas 
they pick up. 

8. Jiememher that one of the papers functions is **fo he oj 
service** Monthly papers that cannot be primarily news sheets 
can capitalize on service features, sue]) as Dress, Grooming, Teen 
Topics, Vocational and Professional News, and a Swap column. 
Usually these have to have a personalized slant to obtain reader 
interest, but this personalizing is not hard to obtain provided the 
service feature is really that. An article entitled “Table Manners” 
(most students could do wtli additional training along this line) 
won’t have much appeal; but a “Do’s and Don’ts for the Junior- 
Senior Banquet,” with the actual menu to be served, will certainly 
gel more Ilian the light once-over in privac}'— e\’en though it may 
draw a few hoots of derision from some loud scoffers in public. 
It certainly doesn’t take much imagination to plan nine or ten 
different scr\'ice features— one for each monthly issue once tlic 
paper staff is alerted to the possibilities of help tliat the paper can 
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fly cold— smacked it into oblivion as it sat on the edge of the penci’ 
tray Not Buck! He gave it a fighting— should we say flying— chance 
On the wing it was fair game, but sitting dead-nol Buck’s sporting 
-.stincts refused such an unfair advantage Each time the fly soared, 
.talked into flight by a gentle wave of Buck’s hand. Buck’s trusty right 
made a grab for it Dangerous business that! For Buck as well as the 
flyl Miss Findley, seeing Buck’s hand flash into the air, mistook it to 
mean that he was frantically signalling to answer a question 
Yes, Buck? said Miss Findley, ’Tell us what you think was the most 
important battle of the Thirty Years War?” 

_ "Hey Buck ” sings out someone going do\vn the hall next day 
ovvs unting? Because of Jeans simple little story’, Buck gets 
son^ goo natured attention Also every reader knows what the 
op omore istory class is studying just now, and such news has 
^ interesting fashion than by a dull reporting 

Year^Cth ’Teek ■■ 

are usua'lf ” Good reporters, like good poets, 

X sen« ‘ “ Ifltle finer! and 

the averaire * d * perccptiveness and perspicacity than 

IS no trouWe'"t '^‘Sg‘"g <ip those human-interest stones 

X t looking for items of 

"Tl’ere are no dull jobs-only dull 
are no dull han”* ^ “PP*“^“We to most happenings There really 

es mg evt patron 

(a) IX ® 

three things tewouldHT ' "! “r 

up a Simjle conteTt ““ uwev 

dayitemorhappenine fd AsVn^ concerning some little every 
and check their reactiom Pi Po°plu the same question 
would least expect to find h someone around school who 

reporting job to find soln”ethmvTf”’^’" P“P“ 
paper (The one criteria alwaf c '"'“ust about him to report in the 
the item calls attention m human interest items is that 

by giving him favorable esteem for the individual 

thatfeehngof’be.onging-m.:rn~L“sc\^^^^ 

surest ways trarouT!«aX mt^’t7 ‘"d 

terest (next to seeing his name and 
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wonderful for rcadcr-pmlicipant quizzes). Sueli an issue would 
Ir)’ to play up interesting sidelights not generally known to stu- 
dent body and eommunity. 

Avoiding the same old news heat means avoiding the same old 
names, too. Your staff m.ay need to make an aetual list of names in 
the news— and then to do some hranehing out. Suppose that by 
actual count, your February issue eontained 132 different names. 
It becomes almost a staff contest to add twenty-five different 
names in March. It does not take long for even tlic lowliest fresh- 
man to catch on to the fact that even his name is quite likely to 
appear in the paper. When that happens, the paper gels readI And 
read by practically e\'cr)'oncI 

11. Wri/c about things to come, not about things gone by. 
Study the school calendar and play up events that are about to take 
place at the time the paper is coming out. Be alert for the about- 
to-happon happenings. By far the greatest coverage of the senior 
play should come in the issue or issues just preceding the night of 
the big event rather than after it has taken place. This can hold 
for sports events, too; though you may have to train your sports 
writers to see that what you are looking forward to and are ex- 
pecting to take place in the big game is bigger news than a write- 
up of what happened wlien it finally came off. TVriting up these 
about-to-bappen events is a most effective weapon in tbe battle 
against stale news. 

UPGRADING THE QUALITY OF STUDENT CONTRIBUTIONS 

The sponsor of the small mimeographed p.aper frequently wages 
a losing battle over the “Song Bequests” and "Hearts and Flowers” 
type of thing that appears week after week with the same deaden- 
ing lack of originality. As general interest, “Love is a many- 
splendored thing for Jean W. and Bill S. who think it is,” and “Six- 
teen tons for Miss White by all the seniors who think she pours 
on that much homework each night,” aren’t hilariously funny, 
even once in a while; and running columns of such items week 
after week may become the general content of the paper if the 
quality of the contributions is not upgraded. Upgrading is not an 
easy job, but you keep working at it. 

Substitute Something More Interesting. The surest way to lick 
the problem without losing your readers is to substitute some- 
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give You get the most popular, most respected, biggest-name 
students to help out on these features Never select the unsure, 
timid, most-in-need-of-help students as participants or guinea pigs 
in these service columns Let the outstanding student appear to 
be the person needing to know or to be helped 
You tie in information on vocations, college, and careers with 
those interests indicated by certain students Even then, you pre- 
sent the material in as interesting a way as possible, using self- 
quizzes, questions and answers, interesting statistics “What would 
you do if-?’ "How do you get to be a-? ' “Where do job oppor- 
tunities in this field he?’ are questions to get the reader’s atten- 
tion Always your question is, Will they read it if we print it in 
t is orm? If your answer is “No,” you keep the essential infor- 
mation and inject the interest Sometimes this is done as simply 
fbe information around a real student For example, 
Jo nny er ms thinks he might like to be a lawyer Your paper 
0 ows not just anybody, but Johnny Perkins through all the prob- 
ab e steps of his proposed career Witli Johnny’s permission, you 
tinnat^ ^eguar news account of it— including all essential voca- 
nersnnall . information and a few purely imaginative 

of his career l^appen to Johnny at various stages 

comern^ lnr^ community tn every issue This be- 
lt WhptTi ? knack of 

llie^FA hn '' an account of the PTA meeting, or 

secretannJ certain honors at the county fair, or the 

the bloncim k ™”S-class girls helping with the clerical details of 

than to havp ^ 80°d public relations more quickly 

or mentn oTr oommunity looking 

Items wm anu beat Certain feLres and 

guise poS The ba” eVa^P^’ ^ 

throughout the season but^ ' f ™ 

exactly the same At the end w" *? 

pvprviliTnfT ui ^ season, one issue might feature 

™ e ™ team-fronf scores, to 

““h, and the personal 
playing eccentricities or trademarks of various players (these are 
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IMPROVING THE QUALITY OF THE WRITING, SPELLING, 
GRAMMAR, OF THE PAPER 

Again you remember that "Rome wasn’t built in a day”; but 
there are certain things that do help to hurry improvements along. 
First of all, get that publications class established if you possibly 
can, so that you have some time for working at improvement. If 
you can’t get the class organized, then plan some workshop ses- 
sions at staff meeting time or in connection with a semisocial 
meeting of the staff. Actually, learning to improve your writing 
habits is fun. 

1. Have the Staff Study Some Basic Texts or reference books 
on writing, looking for the sort of writing that would fit your 
paper. 

2. Help Your Staff Learn to Report Beal News Objectively, 
to keep personal opinions and bias out of news accounts, and to 
reserve editorializing for good editorials on topics of genuine 
school interest. 

3. Help Them Learn about Words that ''Color'* and about 
"Weighted" Words, Staff members are quick to notice subjective 
reporting once it is pointed out to them and to strive for objective 
reporting of straight news stories. The human-interest stories 
are a different thing. Quite frequently the interest and charm in 
such an account will lie in the mood or feeling that is created in 
the reader by the style of the writing. 

a. Verbs are the beasts of burden. They are strong descriptive 
words. They not only denote the action, but they can describe 
it. They carry the action of the sentence. You do things like 
this: Say to the group, 

“Without using any modifiers— think of all the verbs you 
can that would make your reader see a particular kind of per- 
son going down the street on his own two feet. You could say 
‘The man walked down the street,* but that doesn’t tell much 
about the man. But suppose you say, ‘He strode down the 
street, or he tottered down the street, or he raced down the 
street.* What happens to what you see, then? The verb makes 
us see a different sort of man in each case— doesn’t it? Now in 
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thing a bit more interesting News must still be personalized, but 
in some of the ways suggested m the foregoing paragraphs You 
have to do some compromising along the way “Rome wasn’t 
built in a day was never more truly applicable than it is to up- 
grading the quality of the contents of the small high school’s 
paper 

It isnt enough that what you substitute is of better quality 
They won t read it just for that But if it is also more interesting 
to them, they will welcome it Just what would be more interesting 
to them is the problem 


Analyze why they like “Song Requests” week after week You 
come up with something like this (1) It gets their names in the 
news and centers attention on them, usually m a boy-meets-girl 
sense but not necessarily so “Me and My Shadow fc. Susie 
Blame and Mary Hillyer who even dress alike these days" quite 
delights a couple o£ inseparable schoolgirl "best friends,” because 
It shows that everybody did notice that they were wearing identi 
cal outfits this past week, which is a satisfaction after spending 
tong minutes via telephone the night before (as Susie and Mary 
did) deciding on blue skirts versus brown and other details of 
en ica ress (2) It not only centers attention on them, but in 
feat* person or persons for some particular 

for tbV' O’- "‘hem'’ alone-at least 

with requests tie in such attention 

case ^ familiar to teen agers— song titles in this 

usuallv ^ raillery— sometimes not too kind, but 

agmn becaC/i™::; o^l^Zg" 
the^naner inter 

too new b tl fact that news isn’t exactly 

ideas if carriP^^ monthly paper comes out All those 

you make ™.r ’ We the paper The trick is that 

them D:i^'’brd“ed 

ev”::r Tyrprt m LiTth- 

:=SrseTm„“’ — 
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under the cognomen of Smith?” (Or in simple language, “Did you 
see Smith anywhere?”) 

“He was conveyed to his domicile by certain officers of the law 
in a state-owned vehicle because he was suffering from inebria- 
tion.” (Simply stated it comes out, “The policemen brought him 
home drunk in a squad car.”) 

5. Teach the Group to Do Some **Composite” Writing. Com- 
posite writing is a term you dream up for a technique that helps 
your group leam how to write clear, sparkling accounts as a 
group. This is a wonderful technique for the annual write-ups as 
well as for the paper. It is a form of group writing, but it is more 
than having the groups write in teams or pairs. You start out by 
having each member of the group write up individually some 
small incident or an account of some happening to the very best 
of his ability. Then you have each account read aloud. The group 
listens carefully, trying to note the best features of each write-up. 
Mary has the best opening. Bill has a couple of picturesque verbs. 
Sue has an original comparison, and Jim’s clever humor shows up 
in his choice of nouns in the last sentence. Thus the group goes 
to work on the material presented. Each outstanding bit on the 
various papers is circled boldly. It may he only one word, but one 
particular word may point up a whole paragraph. 

AH these outstanding bits are written on 5-by-3 shps and then 
copied on one large sheet. The rewriting incorporates these choice 
items. Usually the rewriting can be done working with the whole 
group as one unit unless the staff is large. If it is too large to work 
effectively as a group, you separate it into teams, with each 
team again working through the entire writing. Then these new 
efforts are “pooled” in the same manner as the individual accounts 
were handled. Some surprisingly good writing can be produced by 
this practice from students who turn out dull, uninteresting write- 
ups if left to work individually. Don’t try, however, to short-cut 
the procedure by omitting the first step of having each member 
do his own very best write-up. To start by assigning a team of 
‘Svriters” to a project does not produce the same results. Too many 
of the “one-word" contributions that some of the papers possess 
are never written if the initial writing is a group-^vriting as- 
signment. 
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2 minutes list all the verbs you can think of that will get all 
sorts of people down the street on their own two feet In your 
minds eye, see old people, both sexes, )Oung people, tired 
people, siek people, happy people, successful people, unsure 
people, fugitives, officers of the law— every kind of person you 
can think of Write down the verbs that describe how each 
particular person might go down the street ” 

You try the same thing with verbs like laugh, speak, sit The 
students catch on quickly You tell them, “Now the next time 
you start to write, Ho walked slowly down the street,’ take a 
second look at it Scrateh out the walked slowly’ and put in 
ft,™® it'’ exactly how slowly he walked Make 

the verb do the work Verbs are strong words ’’ Then sit back 
and wait for the next write up of the basketball game BaUs are 

aope s of whammed, sunk, rebounded, picked, ricocheted, 
as well as thrown 

^ nouns, too Nouns, also, are strong descrip- 
px-int * ou dont need many adjectives if you choose the 
o^t ab^Ti, class find 

howrrn -Iff y *’*^'”8 a xhhplc noun like “house” and seeing 
bv vmm “f mental images they can conjure up 

words ”P’” "m-between,” and “far away” 

ride down the streeT people see as they 

across the road down h “ 

someone else as the ’ someone “It’s a dog," says 

colhe, says a third afthf "T’ ^ 

dop collip for comes abreast of it Animal, 

o2rf:ot:z7’u:^.’^^T- 

why their rear! L ^ many close-up words That is 

wotd "rt ttrwreirpS 

words You do this through a few e 'T 

these ° exaggerated examples such as 

“Did you see a personage perambulating around the premises 
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CURRICULAR OR EXTRACURRICULAR 

“Contests? In a book on extracurricular activities?” you ask 
rather dubiously. “Are contests extracurricular? The one my be- 
ginning typewriting class had in the third period today, trying to 
increase their gross speeds, was hardly extracurricular. It was a 
very definite part of the lesson.” 

Of course it was. Many contests are integral parts of the so- 
called curricular materials and procedures. There are other con- 
tests that might partake of the nature of both curricular and extra- 
curricular activities, like working for the Gregg Awards in short- 
hand, and some that might belong entirely in the extracurricular 
category, like the “Better Business Letter Contest in FBLA. But 
regardless of where the contest falls, the business teacher wants 
to have certain things firmly in mind concerning every contest. 
He should ask himself questions like the foUowing until weighing 
and evaluating any proposed contest involving liim and his stu- 
dents becomes second nature. “Wliat are the values in contests? 
the dangers? Wliat are the lands of contests my students might 
engage in? What are the possible outcomes? the probable ones? 
What are the principles or criteria for judging the merits of a 
contest?” He should then jot down his answers, so that he may 
study them better. 

VALUES IN CONTESTS 

Every contest may have many difi'erent inherent values. Con- 
tests may serve to do these things: (1) stimulate interest; (2) serve 
as motivating devices; (3) provide variety; (4) make for greater 
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After a few tries at this sort of thing, some of your staff members 
just naturally fall into "teams” that work well together Some 
people just seem to "spark” others when it comes to writing Given 
a little encouragement, these teams will turn up with all sorts of 
features Two cautions Don’t overwork this sort of thing, or the 
novelty will wear off, but don't neglect it when you want to get 
some excellent student writing for the paper or annual 

6. Hold a Post-mortem Session after Each Issue of the Paper 
Comes Out. These sessions are a must Each staff member brings 
his own copy of the paper to class Page by page, the staff goes 
over the finished product with ruthless scnitmy. They are rough 
on the paper and each other 

Who was responsible for proofreading the stencil for page 2? 
There are two type errors on it ” “Is page 3 so dim because some- 
0 y cut the stencil poorly or because the mimeograph operators 
didn t have It inked properly? ' ‘ Who failed to check his facts in 
reporting the |unior class’s Community Survey? At least six 
noTd”^^''* weren’t correct for what they le- 


rv. ”” “ Nole. Just when everybody has literally 

inir vnii n “id everyone’s tailfeathers are droop 

Evervbo^? 8”°'^ features page by page 

148 dffferenrnamel'inTtr yet I counted 

all the Board Members on the mXngtt 
know thL happens to you and your staff, you will 

fnnlons ^ " ''"“'“"8 
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3. Will the contest achieve the greatest good for the individual? 
(This principle applies if the contest is one wherein the individual 
competes with himself.) 

4. Are the possible and probable outcomes worth the effort, time, 
and energy expended? 

5. Is too much emphasis placed upon the \vinning? 

6. Is the contest to secure or attain a rating, a goal, a record, rather 
than merely to beat somebody else? 

7. Is the contest of short duration rather than a long, drawn-out 
affair? 

8. Does the contest increase the feeling of rapport within the group? 
within the individual with himself? 

9. Are there potentially injurious effects in this contest sufficient to 
keep it from being held? 

10. Is the contest the most desirable and feasible way of achieving 
whatever it is that this contest hopes to achieve? 

11. Are contests assuming too important a place in your particular 
school? 

KINDS OF CONTESTS 

You can categorize contests in dozens of ways, depending on 
the time, the place, the purpose, the participants, the subject 
matter, or area. Contests come in all sizes, shapes, colors, and 
species. There are contests ranging all the way from athletic, 
music, forensic, cooking, and poetry contests, to typing contests 
and clean-up-your-neighborhood contests. The business teacher, 
unless he doubles in the athletic or music departments, may not 
be called upon to sponsor the ball team or the mixed chorus; but 
he will probably get his full share of a variety of the others. 

Academic Contests in Business Education. Almost any business 
teacher at the high school level finds a variety of "ready-made” 
contest materials that serve to enrich liis teaching and to provide 
desirable supplements to his curricular and extracurricular ef- 
fectiveness. Measured in the light of his criteria, many of the 
awards materials prove to be highly desirable contests. There are 
typing and shorthand contest materials geared to the individual's 
progress at all levels, from beginning to advanced student. The 
same is true for bookkeeping and transcription. There are op- 
portunities for winning group as well as individual awards or 
recognition. These awards serve to focus favorable attention upon 
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student participation, (5) tend to produce higher standards of 
achievement, (6) win publicity, (7) promote healthy competition 
on the one hand, and (8) develop team spirit and co-operation 
on the other Notice the "may” in the first sentence of this para- 
graph, also go back and add the words “m what?” to each of the 
in lerent values Then check up on the next contest that comes 
your way m just this fashion before you decide to help stage that 
particular contest 


DANGEBS IN CONTESTS 

Every contest may have these inherent dangers- (1) It pro- 
motes unhealthy competition, (2) it widens the gulf between the 
g fted student and the ungifted, (3) it places too much attention 
Stnde i'™T O" (4) only the better 

mucrtlr ff compelled to enter, (5) too 
to the oiitr” ^ perhaps expense are involved in proportion 

comnetrrsTT 

couranesdiA t *1* 'vdl and animosity, (8) it en- 

serve as a you win, (9) it may 

ScrutiniL all^*^ ‘c-relations medium rather than a good one 

dangers You 

of them ^ about the value of some 


nctpees for iudcing the merits of a contest 

you begin to formukt"^* inherent in every contest, 

respective merits of eLhmd”^ 3'“'!“’® lo‘Jg‘"g 

jot them down and to T" 

contest appears on your cumonl “ P™P“'=‘’ 

hst looks like the following ““'“oscular agenda Your 

your principles in the formVquestionsT 

PnmcrPcnsronJuncmoxmiWoniiroviiCoNinsr 

-1. is the contest m line wibh 

immediate educahonal nK educational objectives^* with the 

2 Will the contes“ fCr T' 

ber of the gronn nr rrr^ S^eatest good for the greatest num- 
if It IS a group contest (This principle applies only 
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to those involving community co-operation and support. In fact, 
they should be applied with more than ordinary care and discern- 
ment, since those outside the school may not be fully aware of 
the values and dangers inherent in all contests involving stu- 
dents— nor even aware of the objectives of education that the 
school is dedicated to promulgate. The business teacher must 
never allow himself to be high-pressured into any sort of school- 
community project or contest that measures up unfavorably when 
tested in the light of his evaluating criteria. In fact, it is perhaps 
a very special kind of contest of viewpoints in which the teacher 
himself must become a skillful and adroit participant, in order to 
avoid such group pressures and at the same time retain the good 
will of those exerting the pressures and help educate them to the 
point of seeing why the business teacher must refuse to "go along” 
with their contest. 

But the teacher worth his salt senses the stimulation, enthu- 
siasm, and challenge that a contest, which is carefully selected 
and well suited to the individual, the group, and to the purposes 
and objectives of that group, can bring to his teaching, his stu- 
dents, and liis days. When contests are fun, when they help pro- 
mote the "optimum development” of the individual rather than 
interfere with it, they are probably of the right variety. Fun 
should be an integral part of every learning situation. 

Whatever you do, don’t hide behind the dangers and limitations 
of contests, and thus never have any because some contests are 
bad. Get busy ferreting out the right kind. 

HOW TO FIND OUT MORE ABOUT CONTESTS 

About all you have to do is keep your eyes and ears open and 
exert a little effort to find yourself in the contest game. It isn’t 
hard to find out about contests and to get into some. You do 
these things; 

1. Be alert to notices of contests mentioned in your professional maga- 
zines. 

2. Watch for the announcements of contests that your textbook com- 
panies send out. (Usually these contests are mentioned in the pages 
of your professional magazines, but you get advertising materials 
concerning them, too, as a rule.) 
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the individual, the department, and the school; they give the stu- 
dent a measure of his own ability; they increase his confidence, 
and they serve as additional job-getting credentials. 

Yearbook and SchoolPaper Contests. The yearbook and’ the 
school paper may be used to profitable advantage by the business 
teac ler. (These contests were discussed in the section concerning 
the yearbook. ) 


Contcsls Sponsored by Local and National Business or Service 
It s. n many communities, special awards or contests are spon- 
sored by some local service, business, or civic club interested in 
provi mg stimulus to students to excel in certain areas of business 
e uca ion, in personality and character development, and in pro- 
.1 iaison and better rapport between the school and 

a a retailers’ club or 

wifhin^i rid- t ®ti area contest for all schools 

ness erl'iirif"'* ° "'ties involving some phase of busi- 

"Whv l “ Effective Sales Letter” or 

dudes eithpr n ° a Secretary.” Frequently the prize in- 

pen or nerhnn or a gift, such as a fountain 

which the ® "‘y *° ® 

entering the irreii guests. Not infrequently, the group 

prize or honomble“mcntion"“'®'' "’™'’'=''^Eip wins a group 

recently, there °lnrbee^°°f Co-operation. More 

sored /nd partiiLd“n“br^" 'P™' 

by the school 'uiH c« ^ school and the community, or 
These are fine onnorUm.v^^'r'^f within the community, 

between the youth and the ’’*"’‘’'"8 “ foeling of solidarity 
munity. These student.rn ”1°'^'^ mature citizens of the corn- 

such simple things as a "CoTTT '™y 

Greatest Percentavc nf n *” Which Class Can Get the 

.ivcChristrD^oraLtr,r^ ‘’’-SE ‘'Co-oper-.- 

houses and the students to ..p " Square ’ by both business 

mobile Drive.” Co-operative Efforts in the Blood- 

same entena or principles for judging contests are applied 
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financial, personnel, matenals, etc ) they might be able to give 
to such contests 

6 Enlist the aid of several other teachers in nearby schools 

7 Write to teachers who have helped Avith similar contests in other 
distncts or other states for suggestions and details concerning 
how their contests were staged and financed 

8 Get administrative backing to go ahead before you get in too 
deep— but don^t ask for it until you have something tangible to 
present 

9 After you secure information from the above sources, form a con 
test committee composed of area teachers and perhaps some of 
the above people— at least in an advisory capacity 

10 Set up procedures for simple contests 

11 Secure contests materials 

12 Enhst community support and aid 

13 Get out simple piibhcity and feelers” for interest 

14 From the returns to No 13, swing into the actual production stage 
for setting up the contest 

15 Keep constant check on where you are jd your planning, as well 
as where you are heading 

16 Evaluate as you go along 

CONTESTS ARE MEANS TO AN END, NOT THE END 

A good contest is so stimulating and interesting m itself that 
often its real purpose is lost sight of, and the contest becomes an 
end m itself Against that danger, you as a business teacher must 
be constantly on guard The contest is always a means to achieving 
some end When that end is lost sight of, the contest has lost in 
value For that reason, you evaluate carefully the outcomes of 
every contest in which your students engage What are the pur- 
poses of the contest m the first placed Were they accomplished? 
Or were they lost sight of in the mechanics of the contest? Were 
they completely lost sight of in the winning or the losing? 

You always come up with your same old yardstick Was the ex- 
penditure of tune, money, and effort commensurate with the out- 
come? Witli contests, as in all things educational and otherwise— 
“Don’t pay too much for your whistle ” At least not twice The 
better pirt of valor frequently is to face up honestly to a “too 
dear whistle” and to learn from expcnence not to do a repeat 
performance 
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3. Write to your various textbook companies for details of contests 
that they sponsor, if you have not run across such information in 
the first two ways. 

4. Write to the state university and the state teachers college in your 
area for details of any contests for business students that they 
Sponsor or help sponsor. 

5. Find out if any of the local service clubs or civic and professional 
organizations sponsor any contests of interest to your students. 

6. Find out from other business teachers what contests their students 
enter. 

7. Make up contests for your own department. 

district or state contests in your area, why not exert 
a little initiative and help get some started-provided you are cer- 
tain they will be of value? 


CONTESTS STARTED IN YOUR 

'‘®’P the ball rolling for 
siasm nnR contests. Be certain that you have the enthu- 

for the see the project tlnrough, however, 

oushinnh ® « key position for 

&ion in h'-'^™“Sl> to completion. But the interest and 
brine will well ^ education, which well-run contests might 
do a^ir 'f .IT will expend. You 
get started Aft ‘ ""8^ mentioned above, plus a few more to 
Sntalot rt' y™ will, of course, not be 

responsibilitv R Tl others helping, even taking the major 

area and (rthers^ hands on about contests in your 

the head of tkf* k • 

nearest state teachers department at your 

posal and ask for sucsestinL®'^ stale university about your pro- 
tests. aid in setting up such con- 

3. Write to the officers of vour f. • , j 

your slate organization^asldTf association and 

4. Write to your stale sunerviT ^°”''gS“dons. helps, and advice, 
has one-ashing for hisTinio'^ ®f business education-if your slate 

5. Find out fronf each of 

01 the above sources just what aid (dnie, 
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As a good business teacher you will take your students on field 
trips. As a good business teacher you will think through the entire 
matter of field trips very carefully first. 

You ask the usual questions; and before you start, you find the 
answers. How? Why? Where? When? Who? How many? What 
about expenses? Problems and difficulties? Desirable outcomes? 
Administrative, parental, and community co-operation? 

WHY HAVE FIELD TRIPS? 

1. Field trips motivate learning. 

2. They are an enriching experience, they supplement, complement, 
and vitalize classroom learning, rather tlian compete \vith it. 

3. They help bridge the gap between school and community. 

4. They make learning a firsthand experience rather than second- 
hand, as it is from books. 

5. They help develop desirable character traits, such as ability to 
co-operate. 

6. They induce students to plan, to undertake, and to evaluate. 

7. They help make learning fun. 

8. They satisfy the natural itch of students to be going places and 
doing things. 

9. They help bring about a change in perspective. 

10. They are a means of reconciling the student’s viewpoint with life. 

11. They make commonplace things and places uncommon because 
of increased knowledge concerning them. 

You think about those a little, adding to them fragments of ideas 
)'ou )ia\'e gleaned hero and there. “Emotions of children arc host 
reached not by words, but by sights and sounds.” “In the beginning 
Adam saw the animals before lie named tliem.” “It is tlic part of 
233 
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Contests axe an area m which you as a business teacher want 
to watch constantly the “cost” of your whistle Contests, properly 
chosen and executed, can be an invaluable aid to achieving your 
goals and objectives But they are not ultimate goals and objectives 
in themselves 
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3 Unconvinced administration and communify as to the value of 
field tnps 

4 Nonconformist student, who docs not want to go or who is not 
allowed to go along 

5 Lack of CO operation on part of other faculty members whose 
classes are disrupted because of absent students 

6 Lack of adequate finances for tnp 

7 Transportation difficulties 

8 Safety— accident hazards 

9 Lack of worthwhile processes and places to observe 

10 Lack of adequate planning 

11 Lack of previous training resulbng m poor planning and co opera- 
tion on the part of the students 

Some of these difficulties pose real problems 

1. Lffck of Training on the Part of the Teacher, The teacher 
who has never had any training m conducting field trips at the 
practice-teaching level, or as a participating student himself at 
either the high school or collegiate level, is at a real disadvantage 
the first time he is the responsible person in charge of a field tnp 
It would be well— if you have never sponsored a field tnp— to make 
your first venture a short, walking trip witlim the community Do 
not neglect careful planning, liowever, just because it is short 

2. Lack of Enthusiasm on the Part of the Community and Ad’ 
ministration. If the administration and community regard field 
tnps as a lot of nonsense and a waste of time, tlie teacher lias a real 
selling job to do Possibly the best sellmg is accomphshed by a 
well conducted tnp that shows wortliwhile results to all con- 
cerned— the administration, the parents, and the community An 
mtelhgent, well-behaved, well groomed group of students, ob 
viously With a serious purpose, as evidenced by their mterested 
questions and observations, will do much to sell the community on 
the values of field trips One rowdy, disorganized tnp can do 
untold harm when it comes to selling the idea that field trips are 
educationally sound 

3. Proper Dress and Behavior, A field tnp of any land is a spe- 
cial occasion See that your students both dress and act as if it 
were Jeans are not the thmg to wear when your class goes to 
Visit a business or a college Do your host institution or organiza- 
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wisdom to go and see” “There are two kinds of knowledge— 
Inowledge about and acquaintance with" (Field trips help sup- 
ply the latter primarily ) “Learning comes best through concrete 
apprehensions” ‘The original meaning of pedagogue-‘one who 
walked about the community with his students and read with 
them the book of life in the round * ” 

As a good business teacher, then, you are gome to be a first- 
rate pedagogue ^ * 


KINDS OF FIELD TRIPS 

major types of trips— those to observe 
observe processes Sometimes a trip encom- 
P'lsses both as major objectives 

condly, field trips resolve themselves into the following types 

1 Short walking trips 

3 Loncer^hm within the radius of the community 

bmXn of 

5 Exchanp trips with other schools 

6 Week enTtapr “bools or prospective schools or colleges 

ties, and^projeclr"^ ''anous means of transportation, various activi- 

fintly‘“the!r mmdf^ih''"'^ students fix one type of field trip 
takeadv.mtle^ °f ^uld trip und neglect to 

trip or the bus trip wlXa^thr 

up because ‘they know all community is passed 

trip mai be by-nassed h **'''* “beady”, while the longer 

rreqiiently, careM thml ** “™volves so much red tape ” 

1)7105 of discarded trins . Panning would have made both 
opment— well worth tl “t*™ mediums for growth and devel- 

me time and effort involved 

DimcVLTlES ENCOUNTERrn rw 
Tl. , „ I'lic.liCD IN FIELD TRIPS 

There are difficulties of rmw l 
S ome of them may be these insurmountable ones 

1. Lack of adequate time 

2 Lack of knouledcc an^l l.»« t 
concerning how to conduct lieiu'mps °° 
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circumstances will govern whether you merely accept the parental 
censure of the trip for the particular student or whether you try 
to convince the parent of the value of the trip. 

If the majority of the students are entering enthusiastically into 
the planning and preparation of the field trip, one or two noncon- 
forming students should not be allowed to throw a damper upon 
the project. Neither should these students be subject to social 
disapproval because they choose to be different. Make as little 
ado about it as possible. 

5. Transportation. Transportation problems, involving both ex- 
pense and safety, will present the most perplexing diflScuIties of all 
on many occasions. Busses, either school or chartered ones, are 
as a rule more expensive than cars driven by parents or responsible 
adults, but are infinitely more desirable. The advantages of having 
the students grouped in one or two busses far outweigh the ex- 
pense item in most cases. Never, on any occasion, be tempted to 
sponsor a field trip in which students are transported in cars driven 
by students. If that is the only way the trip can be made— better 
not go. The safety hazard just isnT worth it. 

If defraying at least a part of the expense of the trip works no 
hardship on the students, let them take care of certain of the 
expenses individually. If you know that such expenses will be a 
hardship for certain students, try to arrange for the expenses to be 
met through group projects or through departmental or adminis- 
trative subsidizing. No field trip should impose a financial hard- 
ship or stigma on any student. No student should ever be hurt, 
humiliated, or embarrassed by having to forego a field trip because 
of being unable to meet the expenses of the trip. 

In connection with expenses, the matter of suitable clothing and 
spending money should also be taken into account. No trip should 
he planned for which the known wardrobes of the students are 
not adequate. In some communities, girls have been kno^vn to stay 
home from D. A. R. teas for senior girls, for example, because they 
owned nothing but loafers in the way of shoes ("One does not wear 
loafers to a tea,” once confided one "nonconformist” student who 
refused to go to such a tea. "But if you tell anybody that’s why I 
chose to go to study hall instead of tea. I’ll never forgive you. 
It’s nobody's business that I have only one pair of shoes and can’t 
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tion the honor of being well groomed for the occasion This ques- 
tion of good grooming is important from two standpoints It im- 
presses the host group, and it begets better behavior on the part 
o your own group Dressed-up students have a tendency to live 
Up to their good grooming 


4. Lad of Co operation and Time. Lack of co-operation on the 
part ot other faculty members and lack of adequate time go hand 
11,^” *.1 P^6^^6ms Seldom can a field trip be accomplished 

within the time limits of a class period Almost any field trip is 
bound to spill over into another period-more frequently it in 
“Woe halt day or an entire day The disgruntlement of 
quite understandable, especially if they are intro 
Tt work on the day of your trip or giving tests 

at the ime your trip IS scheduled H S 8 

earlv^nm!!!'*''^ ™ bf the field-trip date, together with 

trm rrs “P ^""’“ders of the date of the 

SroL shouM^af “ bpbtation Students within the 

rariousteache ii® individually with their 

Witten notic!? T u the trip Individual 

teacher and th»* students to give to each 

letin boards and P^^^^d trip should be well publicized on bul 
the business feacb" b^nhool paper Reciprocal co-operation by 
important elcm ^ departments plan trips is also an 

are taken, for without adm 

not taken administrative permission, the trip is just 

tnp for the entnecfn should not be allowed to spoil the 

a particular issue luclfa stud *"" he made 

work or sent to study hall or 11“", assigned special 

student, make a genuine effort to f'T 

nonconforming If the tm, *“ hid out the real reason for his 
can undoubtedly be taken “ hnancial, his financial difficulties 
humiliating to the st^dcoi T ““ 

him know that the vm ’ * merely a bid for attention, let 

that they am nofgoS bet" '’®''® 

home If it IS because nf ' “"oemed if he chooses to stay 
because of parental disapproval, the particular 
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5 Formulate the rules for the trip 

6 Discuss mechanics of the trip 

7 Discuss wlnt to look for and see 

8 Have a briefing session or “dry run” of the trip if necessary 
On the Trip 

1 Make a last minute check-up on personnel and materials 

2 See that notes and pictures desired may be procured 

3 Make it a point to check attendance after every stop 

4 See that adequate rest and eating stops are taken 


FoHoioing the Trip 

1 Have elass disoussions 

2 Write thank-you’s 

4 tall'te the trip including suggestions for improvements for future 

5 Rebate the trip’s contribution to other work 

Several things in the list need pointing up a 
of note taking and picture taking Don’t make either a chore^^o 
let either get out of hand If the students are going to a plant 
where cameras are not allowed, be sure tha ^ ^ , 

enough to attempt sneaking one in Give students ^han^ to look 
and listen without having to take too copious notes. ‘0 ^ 
until later to make those It is a sad state of f *e 
students become so engrossed in writing 

they lose out on much of what there is to see and hear not to 
mention the fun they miss by bemg burdened by too much note 
taking 

A CHECK LIST FOR THE TEACHER CONCERNING 
FIELD TRIPS 

As a guard against shppmg up on anything, you “ “ 
should Le a check list of thmgs to watch concerning the trip 

before it actually takes place 

1 Has the proposed trip grown out of a felt needP 

2 Do the students know the purpose of the trip to 

3 Do they have the occupational and social information necessary 

make it worthwhile? ^, 4 -^^c to tlrn 

4 Are they familiar with rules and pohcies governing visitors to the 

place being visited? 
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afford any more until next month, when it’s my turn for shoes”) 
Expense items connected with any field trip should be checked 
into very carefully and very quietly 

6. Worthwhile Goals. Finding worthwhile places and processes 
to observe should not be difficult, but no field trip should be 
undertaken just to have some place to go As mentioned before, 
near-at-hand places and processes take on new significance, and 
attitudes and perceptions change when familiar and commonplace 
things are examined in a searching and critical light Enlarged 
un erstanding of the interrelationship of various phases of com- 
munity life should result from a field trip-whether it be to the 
an to see what really lies behind its operations, or to the local 
s loe actory to study the various processes and departments that 
are necessary to make a shoe 


InJl* Planning. Lack of adequate planning and 

nrnW ^ ^ Students are interrelated 

F.nn.r!' '‘"y directly propor- 

1ns *iin 1 ° f the planning The fewer trips the group 

tlirouizh quickly, and easily Success m planning comes 

planmno will i? P “""‘"8 Students who have done much 
tion tlnn thn« ° supervision and direc- 

rdo bv do ‘"P* Remembering that they learn 

:4V4E.r',Z; C,;- -'p -'i >'• 

planning tiil trip 

do thesellungsr *R'ngs to do They need to 

Before the Trip 

1 Decide the purpose of the trip 
- Secure permission to tale the tnn 
*> Anko amnetmenf'! fnr * 

and administration if neccssanf I*® P'""™'* 

hilitt" slips signed by parent^ "“P™"' 

1 Cluck the dclajis of thp ir.,, i » 

if any ”P» mcluding costs of transportation, 
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5 Have they been properly briefed concerning safety hazards m con 
nection with the trip? 

Has parental and administrative permission been secured? 

Has proper co operation been effected with other faculty mem 
bers? ^ 

Are there sufficient sponsors or chaperons going along? 

Has adequate transportation been arranged for? 

Have simple rules governing behavior on the trip been drawn up 
y the class, and are they thoroughly understood? 
as proper liaison work been carried on with the ‘ host” company 
or ms itution, so that they know how many to expect and what the 
group IS coming to see, hear, and do? 

^ S^i'^es been arranged for at various points of inter- 

nf ill ° guides mean that only a small number 

of the goup really benefit fully from the trip ) 

obsemng?^”^ allowed for whatever it is the group is 

HL''?he '0 a mmimum? 

To the flnnn Tf' f”™rd to .t?) 

0.0 -P— ' 

secured °troTthJ'hrmo*’sr" 

the trip?"'” been worked out for the various stages of 

avoided? ®™wding too many goals into one trip been 

Insofar as possible has )l.„ t u 
group, the administration thlf’ 

group? ' parents, and the community “liost 

activity or ncS” oid '^f "rotwalorl interest m the 
able desirable ontenmes?" “P™^® ’'^on kept m line with prob- 

nlluT"'' '“PP^ "-o 

lions, you can "siren scrS°Tl 'J''"' 

ought to be a wonderfully succ^ssfuf'“t‘’"^°"" “ 

y successful cxtracumcidar activity. 
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SELLING YOUR DEPARTMENT 
rO OTHER STUDENTS 


One of the jobs of the alert business teacher is to help sell the 
business department to students in other departments, to pro- 
spective students, and to students in other schools. These otlier 
students represent some more of your public. 

selling the depahtment to prospective students 

The important ways by which you sell your department to 
prospective students are these: 

1. Your students— past and present 

2. High school visitation day 
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Special Attention or Favors. In addition to all the “natural” ap- 
peals that the department has, go one step further and see that 
there is some sort of special favor or memento to give to every 
student. These may vary from the “for-free” booklets you have 
ordered in advance from the various companies; such as, How 
Nearly a Perfect Secretary Are You (Bristol Meyer Company), or 
Making Friends by Telephone (Bell), to mimeographed diagrams 
of the floor plan of the high school, or mimeographed schedules 
of next fall’s athletic events, or some sort of a “Who’s Who— 
What’s What” boolclet about the school or department, which the 
students have mimeographed and assembled for distribution to 
the guests. 

Make It Audience-Participation Day. Nothing will sell the 
department to prospective students more than to let them partici- 
pate actively. Plan your lessons for the day with especial care, 
weaving them around activities tliat admit readily of guest par- 
ticipation. With a litle forethought, every class can be a shared 
experience with the visitors. General business just happens to be 
having a fundamentals review. This means that the eighth graders 
can have an arithmetic match with the class members. ( More than 
likely the visiting team will win by a wide margin since they have 
arithmetic daily and are up on their toes, “fundamentally” 
speaking. ) 

The stenography class can have a session with punctuation, 
spelling, and grammar. Or they can hold a “You Be the Judges” 
contest of their bulletin boards— letting the visitors select the 
best bulletin board, the neatest papers, etc. Of course, you will be 
sure to see that all papers have been posted by number rather 
than by name in such a project. 

Tile beginning shorthand class can use the old “How many times 
can you write 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 0 in half a minuteP” Or there 
can be a longhand versus shorthand race on the board, or a spelling 
match with visitors spelling in English and class members in 
shorthand. It will be a riot of fun for the visitors to hear "dis- 
k-r-e-p-shun, description” spelled by an opponent, even if they 
can’t tell whether or not they are winning or losing. 

The merchandising class can be having a package-wrapping 
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3 Orientation program taken to the ,nn.or-h,gh or grade schools 

4 Publicity m the local and school papers 

5 Activities of the business club 

6 The CO op program 

^ nrt^oe°^ departments various activities that gam favorable 
“ Salesmen. As with any of your selling-the 

depa tment programs your students are your strongest saleLen 
Id arZ 7 and doing, their attitudes, habits, 

usine-mahri™ZJI!®_*''® n'“n'nnes they are 


ties there are r-n ^l^'pnient, there are extracurricular activi 
students withm tl Projects with other departments or 

attractive bulletin community, there are 

students twi l” ! enthusiastic and interested 

community and elsZ^**^ graduates working botli within the 

pursuing urtherwmlT g^^^uates 

giurther work mcoUeges and universities 

opportunity for selhnv u ready-made 

high school visitation daZ ®Purtment to prospective students, 
makes the most of it ^ certain that your department 

and so many IssibihtieZlZ ‘1'’''®”*“^®* "show-ofT game 
Students that you and v comes to interesting prospective 

Your materials and ®P®rtment hold a very enviable spot 

students have been usin?"^^”l ^^'^^rent from those that the 
calculators, dictatmc mf t? school The typewriters, 

reason The results of vonr t ^ special appeal for this 
both in work to be dis I very tangibly evidenced, 

and demonstrations classroom performance 

and-dress pictures, the simnl charts, the grooming 

a special appeal ^ ''^^^-simplification charts, all have 
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your studenls might adapt to take to elementary schools within 
your district 

Orientation Peogeam to Take to Prospective Students 

PRELIMINARIES Leader of the cast presents a card of introduction to 
the homeroom teacher, who presents him to the class group 

LEADER Thank you. Miss °ihrHrh 

I and my friends (waves to cast) are business students at the g 

School We like the things we study and learn, so, it is un or u 
to come and tell you about the business studies and show you some 
o£ the things we learn 

First, though, let me introduce my classmates We have 

from shorthand horn bookkeeping - horn 

office practice, and — hom typing Lets start with the 

T^t^Tl we measure speeds as so many 'words a minute” 
(TypiT^ I typewr^ter, deLnstrates as Leader talks ) When you 

first start typing, you go slowly, like this j, i.ke this- 

About the end of the first semester, your 
At the end of the year, you can set up many 
tables, plan arrangements of materials, and so on, y 

training continues, you build more and more speed- 
(speaks to the typtst) How fast do you typet 

TYPIST Let’s seel for 

LEADER Good! We haven’t much time, so suppo y 'TP 
a minute and then let us know what your ;PJ; 
for 30 seconds ) Well, how did you do? {Typist rcpl.es j Gooa 

'"»S 

keeping, we learn how to keep t (bookkeeping student holds 

men We leam to make balincc t these tint you see pub- 

up samples as Leader idcnti/ics per We learn how to 

hshed now and then in our c y 

make out income * J deadline for them erery 

pirents discuss their tax reports 

1 .!.« r^r,n^lnlos of how Tccords arc 

In bookkeeping, first Jeeords They are called “sets," 

kept, and then we work with prac i ledgers m which to 

and are ,ust like j on m a business 

wnle, and sample bills and clicks . 

Tlus set, for example, deals 
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lesson The visitors leam and do right along with the class mem- 
bers Atter a few wrappings have been completed, someone in the 
visiting class challenges a class member to a wrapping “bout,” 
and so on rr o > 

Avoid the "Merely Spectators” Pitfall. In everything you do 
n visi ation ay, be very sure that you do not leave your visitors 
eding on the outside looking ,n If you have a spot in the as- 
hnvp .1 audience participation into that, also If you 

visitnrc^-,1™ * acting as guides, don t, for goodness’ sake, herd your 

Work n f”"® charges en masse m a group 

Work out some sort of buddy system, whereby your student 

visitinv ■; “">ung the visitors-with not too many 

to be on the f Nothing is more maddening than 

that the gmde'says ” ^ 

tell you about die opportunity for the visitors to 

uaturallytlsnSeTom'd " 

For examnlp i, ^ ^ ^^^^lonce-participation situations 

ou^lSn 1 r have thor- 

board, say wonderinriv'^ ™atch at the black- 

Spend on addition an^L a^'j ® 

start flowing easily t*'® talk about their work will 

will bel naturafs'tra?'^ “t home There 

to work hard to heln r, shyness that everyone will have 

be the order of the da J tTT cheery greetings should 

with your students very thorm^m y°u must emphasize 

-just to be sure they don’t forgft ^ before orientation day arrives 

do anything spectaciilnr?™”** Students. You don’t have to 

ment You just dramatize" interest in the Business Depart- 

classes— and you take as i^* ™ every day in the business 

The follorlg scnnt » ^ P^^pective students 

P IS an example of a simple program that 

IT 1 from ' The Use nf n 

Helen Hmkson Green Business Recruit More Business Majors 

of two teachers-Miss Florence Tottm^r January, 1953 is the joint work 

School in Kansas City, Missouri Lorena Card of Westport High 
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and interest in the Business Department after using such a simple 
but effective recruitment device. 

SELLING THE DEPARTMENT TO OTHER STUDENTS 
WITHIN THE SCHOOL 

You also want to seU the Business Department to other students 
within the school. You do it in the following ways: 

1. You co-operate with other departments on various projects 
The English Department, for example, and the ^t DepMtment 
when it comes to the annual and the paper. The Athletic Depart- 
ment helps on the reporting or the set-up of the reportmg o 

athletic events. , . j 

2. You are interested in what other departments are doing, and 
you show this interest by being willing to help them when they 
need your assistance. The Music Department counts on the Busi- 
ness Department to turn out attractive 

for the Cliristmas Cantata. So, your students out-do themselves 
svith a three-colored mimeographed job. Your students do a ce 
tain amount of service typing for other departments and clubs 

''"s'!' Your department has an “Awards” assembly 
which the various awards that your typing, shorthand, 
ing, and transcription students have won are presen e . 
that have been won by the paper and annual are also g^v^n s e ar 
billing at such an assembly. If you bestow a school service etter 
to the members of the never-tiring mimeograph squad, you ex- 
plain the purpose of these letters and present the letters a^he 
assembly. (If athletes receive letters in recognition ofjemc^ 
why nol have letters of recognition for service mimeographing 

“r2 invite other clubs to be ™ 

ings of your clubs. You invite groups with related mteres . 
cause the groups have interests in common; you 

related-interest groups, so that the two groups may learn more 
about one another s activities. , , , wnrV 

5. You place arresting bulletin boards that pab 

and your Ltivities in places that will catch s ^ 

6. You have assembly programs from time to time that feature 

some phase of business education. 
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forms we leam to use This is a purchase journal and this, a 
sales journal and this, the record of payments made by check 
and this a checkbook By working with these materials, we 
leam how to find out how much customers owe us, or we owe others, 
and so on, so we know how we are making out m our business 
LEADER (continues) Another thing we learn in business is how to do 
mimeograp mg Some of you, I know, can already operate the 
up cator in your school office, you will do well in our office 
mac ines course In addition to knowing how to operate the ma 
prepare the stencils, to make drawings on 
TO. o put ettenng on them, and so on It’s most interesting* 

things m office machines, too You learn how to 
chint^\ **1^ TOachines (Possibly demonstration of adding ma 
filintr cpf filing by practicing on a miniature 

m ^“denf shows) like this You get practice 

and handhner^^^"^^^ ^ receptiomst, and in telephoning 

class wem^/ ^'fchboard as well This year, our office practice 
7 {desenhes trip to offices) ^ 

ItisabiffTe^ln^^^ti*^'^^ things you leam is shorthandl 

to ft IS a sure way for boys 

you how shorthand important businessmen Let us show 

plea e time for you (Speaks to teacher) Will you 

board wbfe who can write on the 

(Siucfcnf and iWwTTTT” ^be same material in shorthand? 

take and the shorthand writer ^^^^hoard Leader dictates a short 

hand ) cmpfuisizes how much easier it ,s to write tn short 

not really^ Let^s sho^'*' "'n* grand' Does shorthand look hard? It’s 
“Ray ate the cake’ (SWA °T ™te this sentence 

In shorthand we rvnte hv writes on blackboard ) 

we hear See, r a Rav ^ just write signs for the sounds 

the sentence,’ Rav ate thp ^ ^ let’s read 

hand class! Easy, isn’t it? You sound just like our short- 

leader (continues) All thn fL. 

jobs, after you imduatP fr« mentioned lead directly to 

looking for a lob whor, ^ school How many of you wll be 
ajoh.Lhehna:t 7 d:r^^^^^^^^^ if you want 

"hen you get to be tenth * ^ i to start taking business courses 

Thank you You’ve Upp^^“‘^*’®*"j®pboTOores 
If the students want to a«v audience (Speaks to teacher) 

them . . questions, we shall try to answer 

^011 feel quite convinced thnf u i. ^ » c 

‘“at there will be both questions 
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Myself-I work with Arlene Sloan (who waves) at Table 1, where 
we receive deposits from the homerooms on the first floor. At toe 
end of each month, I “pr'’™” records for the month and then 
make a duplicate report of the accounts. 

Now that you have met the group of bookkeepers on toe stage, 
let’s visit our classroom. If you were to walk into Room 220 dunng 
the homeroom period or the first period, you might see and hear 
the following: 

maxeyi (Takes account deposit and counts money). 

eixey: This request for a check is for $31. But look-it has not been 
signed by Mr. Holloway. ^ 

ADAMS: We’ll have to send it back for him to sign then. 

GUNN: I need the total cash figure, from the ledger, to see whether 

my deposit amount is correct. . „ t j 

caudle: lust a minute, and I will give it to you. (Rushes to udtong 
machine and adds a few numbers. He gives the tape to Gunn.) 
GUNN: One of us is wrong. 
maxey: How much is the tape o£E? 

GUNN: One dollar— even. v ctmo 

BOGUE {Points to short pile): Is this supposed to be $10:' 

GUNN: Yes. 

CAUDLE: Let’s count (does so). Ah, nine dollars. 

GUNN: That’s it. , . , / a 

ADAMS (To gronp): It’s 9:30. Let's check the money received. (Adding 

machines are busy.) .r. . • 

bocue: 'There is a receipt missing from Miss Tottens file. 

CAUDLE: What number? 
bocue: No. 45851. 

caudle: I have it— I just finished recording it. 
bocue: Good, all the receipts are filed to date. 
maxey: My table is off $2.50. 

cunn: Did you record this receipt on your control sheet? 
maxey: Tluec cheers— now it checks, 

ADAMS (Speaking to audience again): We always hope we hare the 
day’s receipts in, counted, cheeked, and recorded before toe hei 
rings) bell . . . (shrugs shoulders) for .f we den t. M.ss Card has 
to finish for us while we dash oil to our next class! 

ANNOUNCOU Now. toc tjTing section wil take over for a f^'v m.nutc 
with Marily-n McCarthy (as each student « named, he ' 
in acknowledgment), George Amey. D™" 

Fred Krueger ssTiting between 20 and 30 words a mmule. to dins- 
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AimrromuM Program to Sell the Business Department “ 

■>— . - .*• — U- ... 

d, 5 “' 

more than 140 rh™i“ a recorded 

te we manage f “l Tl ^ 

:«Vr' he? “V- '^^^^^zrl:sZZT: 

»t;: '” ■ 

'Vnles all c/ieck&oofc) 

homerooms ^ checks in the money spent from 

Til requLs for'chfcks^aVaccf* t ”1* /offw) files all receipts 
that receives homernnm sheets She also helps the group 

Charlene ctleTcl jr'^* 'T 

receipts md reouests fnr , "P /orms) recorded all 
that one studen^t fills-untd she mV’*' 

on to another student rn i error then the job passes 

lays, so far without le « ^ 
checking the dadyettes^nlS T** 

deposits ® ledger and helps check homeroom 

the deposits that ^gafmm aT^h“'f ""tikes 

Tnist— and sees that our — - the bank— the Mercai 


. - — the bank— the Mercantile 

mth the bank statement Hp °*1 ^®Posits and withdrawals agree 
over there at Tabic 2 who Robert Ragan {who waves) 

the second floor come in ^ deposits from the homerooms on 

Thts sJdt rcpnnlcd from "TOin it 

Hinbon Green to Bccruit More Business 

Miss Florcnc^^f WorW January 1953 p 

High School in Kansas City Missouri Lorena Card of Westport 
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announcer; And this concludes our program, ladies and gentlemen, 
except for one special activity. We have obtained permission of onr 
principal for any ninth graders to remain after dismissal if they wish 
to talk abont business training with any members of onr cast. We 
invite you to talk with us, or watch us again, or try your skill with us! 

You can vary your particular orientation or “over-view” skit to 
fit your particular department and situation; and, of course, you 
can present other programs that sell your department by using 
and adapting the skits given in the chapter on Business Plays 
and Programs” for other assembly programs. An up-and-coming 
Business Department will never be content to put on just one 
assembly program featuring the department. You will sell the de- 
partment again and again through the use of effective programs 
on all possible occasions. Once you get the habit and the hang 
of it— it’s easy. 

SELLING THE DEPARTMENT TO STUDENTS IN OTHER 
SCHOOLS 

Your department can do much to build good will and fine 
public relations with other schools in the following ways: 


1. Have exchange assemblies. i . -a 

2. Have an ou^anding speaker visit your club or classes and mvite 
similar clubs or classes from ncighbonng schools to he your^Kts. 

3. Invite them to be your guests at your department or club ban- 
quets-Dutch treat” guests if necessary. (Be sure you explain 
“why" their sharing expenses is a necessity. They probably won t 

mind in the least.) , , 

4. Ask their advice or help on some project or problem. They may 
have faced or licked a similar situation. 

5. Invito them to work on some common problems with your group. 

6. Be interested in them, their sehool, and their work. 

The possibilities of interschool co-operation instead of inter- 
school competition have scarcely been touched. You and your de- 
partment can make a real contribution to the school and o the 
educational practices in general by some concerted efforts to se 
your department to students in other schools. Selfishly, you will 
also henefit greatly, for these shared experiences will be cnricliing 
ones for all of you. 
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trale the speed at which begirmmg typists are writing at the end of 
the tenth week of school 

( Another student sets the interval timer, gives starting signal They type for 30 
seconds Fosture and technique are good, typing seems easy ) 

ANNOUNCEH Now, by contrast, let’s hear Marjone Turner and Ger- 
aldine Shirley {they rise to acknowledge) type at 60 to 70 words a 
minute, which is the speed required for a top grade at the end of 
the second year of typing instruction They will type for just a short 
w 1 e, t e test itself, of course, is longer— for ten minutes Marjorie, 
you will be pleased to know, passed her 70 yesterday. 

ANNOUNl^”* And" ^ hnc or two, then take 30 second writing ) 

announceb And now to let you know how our champion writesf I 

*° ask Sam Kruger to let us hear how 100 words a minute 
(Krtiecr grades high enough for fellows like him! 

holds up handuo “^icmeVpphnsf)‘“^ 

(SUidmts nrk^ shorthand for a bit Leonard Barry 

blackboard -1 introduction) will write shorthand on the 

so vou can " n* will write longhand on the other board, 

skodhand R«ptet iX^b" 

keep up uMh‘'!'h a longhand writer can barely 

considL tommg^ryour cX at1h“ “ 

just when I can maL <iurh n ^ I am not able to say 

in a week or tivo I am of rh y°“ k™w definitely 

field Corporation, can , eh vm.Tr 

of pnnting books Wrtf u ^ know on the subject 

that you are doinE so at m ” *" ■'sg'wd to the matter, and tell him 
( TAeirlter, read hlrZ 1 ^ '"gg“‘'on 
writer does so eicnly and casth"n^'^ ’"‘ih'g trouble while the shorthand 
AANouACEn And now I ‘ '‘osilatlon ) 

rnooc to the hoards) Barry and Geraldine Shirley (they 

Spencer dictatmo aeam sr words a minute (They do, 
annouaco, Let’s watch the «'■ a new one ) 

that’s Mint our ton-nrade^cr"?*^ 'vnte at 140 words a minute— 
mg (Dictation again aflcr'lJ''u 

ANAouAcrai Tliank you mrl ^^^^imi^er indicates applause ) 

bon, Velva Lee Bcrlelamn '^“pk^bng sec- 

and that is Allccc Smythc al^ih^”"**"® machine, 

lettering are put on stencils '"‘"'“scope, where drawings and 
{They duptieale copies of any cr,„r™.j 
copies to audience ) '' announcement, and the cast dislrib- 
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may be done in a slightly different way; therefore, you need to 
consider your best sales approach for each group. Also, you need 
to remember that in each of the groups to which Johnny’s father 
belongs there may be some other individuals who belong to but 
one of your publics. 

Selling the Department to Parents. You sell the department to 
the parents through the following things: 


1. School paper 

2. Yearbook 

3. Their boys and girls 

4. Parents* night 

5. American Education Week 

6. Parent-Teacher Association ^ 

7. Any organization you can reach of which the parent is a member 

You have considered your role in most of these activities else- 
where in this book; but the most important item of all. Number 3, 
should be singled out a moment for special attention. 

Your best salesmen to parents, of course, are your students. 
What each parent’s particular Johnny or Susie thinks of school, 
of your department, of what he is learning, and of i/oii talfa louder 
than anything else you could possibly do. His attitude his mar -s, 
his progress, and his enthusiasm (or lack of it) for w at goes on 
in business education are the things that get in c osest to t e 
parent. No matter how good a department you may think you 
have, or how good your other sales media may e, i Jo ^ nny or 
Susie is not doing well in school or enjoying his wor wit you, 
you won’t do much of a selling job until that condition is im- 
proved. There are some old sayings that apply here: eac every 
class every day as if you had the son of the Presi ent o le oar 
of Education in every class,” and “Pretend that the State Super- 
visor is sitting in on every class.” If you put those two sayings into 
effect, all of your Johnnys and Susies will probably do a most 
effective and delightful selling job for you. 

Selling the Department to the Businessmen. To sell your de- 
partment to the businessmen, a strong co-op program is pro a y 
your vcr\' best bet. Tlie converse is tr^ie, of course. A poorly 
organized program, with poorly trained and supervised students 
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SELLING YOUR DEPARTMENT 
TO OUTSIDERS 


Selling your department to outsiders may well be considered 
one ot your extracurricular responsibilities, though there are those 
** Curricular as well The important 
as tVio 1 * ^Iher It IS extracurricular or curricular but that you, 
and assume your responsibility in this sphere 

and that you have some ideas and knowdiow for doing so 

WHO ARE THE OUTSIDERS? 

imnortant ^nM Tnovv who the outsiders are This is 

would auiipnl t overlook a selling technique that 

Tes ouTdi overlook some of 

fc L th ” f?" ‘h-k about It for a while and 

decide that your outsiders fall luto these groups 

Parents ^ 

Citizens Possible future employers m sur- 

Service clubs rounding areas 

PTA Church groups and lodges 

Business and professioml men i, i, t 

within the commumty S*®*" schools 

Civic organizations ^ hilementary schools wthin the 

commumty 

her of seicra/o/yo'*urvanoM'*“ “ w “ "'T' 

example, is a parrat a cit., P“^'‘“ Johnny Smith’s father, for 
PTA, the Chamber of Comm’ “ t^e Lions Club, tlie 

cornpin), and superintend president of the local milling 

Yoursellingoftlm department?^ 1*'“ Sunday School 

P t to lum in each of these capacities 
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account that he is not stupid-just a little stubborn like you, per- 
haps, with a blind spot here and there Because you know his bias 
or blind spots, you can be sympathetic and tolerant of them— or 
at least you avoid bringing up things you know won’t go over with 
him because of his particular philosophical bent 

2 Keep him informed concerning what goes on in your depart- 
ment You can do this in several ways through your bulletin 
boards, through little notes to remind him to take a look at the 
current bulletin board, if it is particularly good, and through 
having him dictate a few letters to the advanced stenographv 
class each term You can set this up as a regular event 

3 Keep him informed as to what goes on m your field profes- 
sionally by doing these things 

a Invite him to one of your state or regional meetings-especially 
when there is gomg to be an outstanding speaker or a meehng con 
cemed with business education and the over all curriculum 
b Use your influence to get your professional orgamzabons to plan 
more joint meetings with administrators and to get more admims 
trators as participants in your programs 
c Keep him posted on significant writings within your field Note 
especially when an article agrees with his thinbng philosophically 
and cumculumwise, and let him know about the article and that 
you noted such similarities of thinking 


4 Don’t waste his time when you must consult him Formulate 
rather thoroughly any plans you wish to discuss with him con- 
cerning the department, anticipate his questions and objections, 
don’t try to evade them or to brush them aside Say, This may 
be an insurmountable objection— you would be a better judge of 
that than I I can’t see any way to avoid it, but perhaps you can 
Or perhaps the good points of the plan ovenveigh this one serious 
objection What do you think? Likely as not, ho will think of a 
way of meeting or of overcoming the obstacle 

5 Be willing to assist in all school projects or responsibiliUes, 
even though they are not strictly business education jirojects You 
help out unobtrusively, but dependably in cases like these 
a The girls need a chaperone for a school bus tnp they’re taking for 
the game away from school (You knou nho goes with them ) 
b An unexpected request to send out some letters (Your advanced 
typing class addresses all the envelopes ) 
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participating, is the worst possible selling device Your program 
IS, therefore, going to be expertly organized, operated, and evalu 
ated You are going to be sure that the businessmen take an active 
and responsible part in all these phases When they feel that it is 
their program, too, they will take just such a part 
If you have no co op program, you take advantage of the help 
that business and industrial men in your community can give you 
by organizing an advisory counsel to help the department meet 
etter the needs of the boys and girls it serves Businessmen will 
ee flattered to be asked to be on such a council, albeit they may 
e at a loss at first to know just what service they can perform 
You, as leader and promulgator of the idea of the council, lead 
em to see that they can be of assistance in providing factual 
data, business forms, opportunities for field trips to their plants 
and places of business, and general information regarding the 
yat ^ required of job applicants m particular organi 

f “to classes for talks and discus 

nart ^0 ^od to provide after school and 

students^ s-which they might otherwise not have created for 

verv carprii the idea of a Business Education Council 

^ ^ to form It What are its 

* out T How will you keep it from 

you must not at"ly th?b 

(which IS tlio u ^ ® oosinessmen run your business 

you ^ed to eXhth ^rr^K 

training in the lielu of ’ '’f understanding, and better 

secure better onfhe lob to 
students working for tLm Th ^ 

brought about by such a ““ probably be best 

be a fine selling Ldium Council It should 

r your department as well 

ness tea^her'^teXThTmust’ The wise busi 

his administrator above all otlT^ ** f *“ 

a full measure of success Yo ’ '^''P“''‘™ent is to achieve 

business teachers who do the folk’ u 

1 Know the -bias- of vtor!T'“®‘^'''g" , , 

vour administrator, if any Take into 
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CONDUCTING PARENT'S NIGHT 


Sooner or later, as the business teacher you will be in charge of 
a Paient’s Night Don’t groan when it happens to you Welcome 
It as an opportunity to do a great many worthwhile and interesting 
things If your “Parent’s Night’’ falls in American Education yPeek 
m the fall, you tie it in with the theme of the week, with the 
activities of the entire school, and with schools nationwide But 
if it falls at some other season of the school year, and well it might, 
you delve deep into your bag of tricks, into your fertile imagina- 
tion, into your professional know-how, and into the co operahon 
and resourcefulness of your students— and come up wit t e es 
Parent’s Night ever 

MAKE A LIST OF JOBS TO DO 

You can do so many different things, ranging from a business 
machines show in the school gym to a flashing au itorium pm 
gram sparked with fun, that you quickly make a st o a e 
things you are going to do 

Check List for Parents Night 

1 My purposes for Parents Night are 

2 1 11 whip up enthusiasm by 

3 ni promote and advertise 

4 The mam central feature will he 

5 The side show features will 

6 1 11 get every student in it by 

7 The textbook display will be manned by 

8 The machines exhibit \vill be manned by . 

9 The star performers will be 

10 The classroom touch %vill be via 
259 
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c You do the estimating of your budget so carefully and back up the 
new machines requests with such sound reasons that he has no 
trouble in getting the board to O K your requests 

6 If you are the paper and annual sponsor, you clear all ques- 
tionable public relations material carefully with him first Censor- 
s Ip 0 the paper is a must always If you send releases to the 
local paper, clear them through the office first 

7 Give him his just desserts for bis part in the success of the 
epartment on every occasion possible Most school papers too 

seldom give any particular credit to the administration for things 
1 as one or is doing to help the department function smoothly 
quen y, t e annual reserves no place of honor nor gives any 
ecogni to t e administrator And often at special assemblies 
f * 1 ^ introduced You as a top-notch 

credif d your administrator receives the 

VQur every occasion and in every way that you and 

m Ld ' ‘he favor 
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problems, and interests that he might never have gained otherwise 
Students sometimes see parents in a new light, too 

6 To give parents, then, a real life picture of the child's school day 

7 To give parents and students alike a chance to meet more of the 
opposite group Frequently parents are delighted to meet more of 
their sons’ and daughters’ contemporaries The close friends, they 
know, yes, but the larger cirdc of acquaintances— the ones whose 
names are mentioned in the school paper, or in the student’s account 
of school happenings— these are frequently unknown to the parents 
—until Parent’s Night comes along On the other hand, students 
frequently know only the parents of their own intimate circle of 
friends They open their eyes a bit \vhen they see \vhat a nice 
mother quiet little “sort of out of things Jeame Clark has They 
start including Jeame a bit more, somehow 

8 To give parents an opportunity to look over the physical plant that 
IS today’s school If the school is attractive, new, and modern, they 
delight in all the innovations They rub a hand over a smooth blond 
desk top, tap a heel experimentally on a sound absorbing floor, try 
out a recessed in the wall locker, write with yellow chalk on a 
green board They will marvel and say ‘Now why didn’t somebody 
think of that before^ when they note that the chalkboard slants out 
as it approaches the bottom to make writmg near the bottom of 
the board easier for the tall writer 

If the physical surroundings are surroundings that leave much 
to be desired, you concentrate on playing up the aliveness of 
your room, on making them feel the interest, fun, and learning that 
goes on there You have them saying I d love to go to school again 
if I could be in that class— but what a teacher like that couldn’t 
do With a new building and some decent equipment! Either way, 
you win 

9 To give parents an opportunity to become acquainted with the 
teachers This getting to know each other better is a two way street 
Parents are m a much better position to understand their sons and 
daughters, when they know a bit more about their teachers 

The more you think about your objectives for having Parent’s 
Night, the more you wonder why you ever thought of it as a 
chore or duty 

BUSWrsSAfEN WILL CO OPERATE 
There are many different reasons why businessmen will be 
interested in your “Parent’s Night* and will %vant to help you \vjth 
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11 We’ll be sure to invite . . 

12 We !1 get Club to boost the show , , . 

13 Well schedule the program for 

14 Parents will come because 

15 And the faculty will come because 

16 We’ll get the businessmen here because 

17 We will arrange food via 

You could spend time profitably discussing each of those items, 
lit t ree or four of them deserve a little closer scrutiny than 
others, perhaps You consider those now 


PURPOSES OF PARENTS NIGHT 

You have a number of good reasons of your own for having a 
Parents Night, in addition to the fact that the administration is 
fof ^ '*®P‘trtraent to have one, and it is, therefore, politic 

reason'^ ° *l'tough with one That is a taken-for-granted 

In add V T thing to do " 

In addition to these, your list of objectives looks like this 

tli°eir"cMdren 'better’ ™ 

h°0MurItoyOT ^ 

thing other Aan for mst h 

3 To GsHWicia just being Susies mother ” 

and to ^uiong various parents within the community 

All you have t ^ opportunity to know each other 

welcome the opportunltv^oT”‘"®’ ‘k ‘’f T 

parents of their sons’ n a *i '^'^Her acquainted with the 

4 To bring out into tte on ® 

faculty, community and'^st” TT problems that parents 

quently at a Parent’s Night wh '’a 

panel composed of renresLt J t ‘’‘'P'"''™''"* sponsors, a 
get to the heart of sonfe proble “ 

ogmtion of what conci.hff mutual rec- 

go on from there Problem The follow up work can 

and chdd’Freqmntly'‘pare^^^^ understanding between parent 
on dunng thc^child'^ ^school really goes 

View gives the narpm nn i Somehmes this Parent’s Night 
view gives the parent an msight into the child’s capab.hties, talents. 
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excellent opportunity, incidentally, for training a few more stu- 
dents on the various machines. 

When the materials are all assembled-probably m the gym or 
school cafeteria-you group them by machines that are like those 
you have in school and by those that you do not have. On a big 
banner over the first section, you state, “These are the inachmes 
that our training program now includes”; and over the other, you 
state, “These are the jobs we could train for if we had this equip- 
ment.” You may be surprised at how many of your Board mem- 
bers (they are present because you sent them personally written 
invitations, of course) will nod approval at last, w en t ey see 
the actual equipment and how it would be used. 

You also have a program at this exhibit, perhap with the aid 
of a broad spotlight that focuses briefly on each display and cer- 
tainly with a running commentary and appropriate emons ra 
tions. 


DRAMATIZE YOUR CLASSROOM 

Teachers often overlook the drama and interest that every adult 
feels is in the classroom. Think for a moment. 

1. Is the School Paper Produced by Your Departrnent? Then 
show the public how much work, organization, initiative, and 
co-operation it entails: hang out the wash! Literally, hang out a 
clothesline to which are attached by tape or clothespins a samp 
of everything involved in an issue of the paper a origina c py, 
allrough-draft pages, all dried stencils, all finished pages, arranged 
in correct sequence. It reaUy makes quite a long line of impres 

sive “wash.” i .1 

Let members of the staff of the paper serve as clothes prop 
or posts, and stretch out the line around the assem y ’ 
before the eyes of the audience, with one of the class members 
providing commentary, of course. 

2 . Collating Material-School Paper or Other 
Be Dramatic, Too. You can give ' 

lators and of collating without tire aid of mechanical devices. 

Demonstrate both inefficient and efficient ways. 

Pose a problem: “How would you collate or assemble sheets 
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it, but let them know that you sincerely desire their help and 
CO operation Some of them will be parents of your students, those 
have a natural interest Others may be good members of one 
of the mens service clubs and feel that it is a part of their duty 
to support any school undertaking Some may be truly mter- 
ested m learning more about getting more graduates from your 

tXnT’ I’^ve made them 

teel hat there is a real kinship between business and your depart 

co!on»ri'* Department needs their help and 

nmv^d ™ They may come because your plans 

L Ts ‘o further their own business- 
business nn you get their co operation in sponsoring a 

«« 'h-rrur 

your paren'ts'^ard Ti **** things you can do when you get 

your parents and businessmen into the school 

machines fascinate people 

They fascinate'Dm''*?'^'^ niachmes-at least in a sizable side show 
half a roomful f wTi“r'‘T Whether you have 

of machines, be sure they are m Tk “ 

your typewriters, but^you can sh l P*''® ""“y 
chine-no matter how simnle .I”"'® =* student at every ma 
eoscope. Ditto maeh.no 'ncluding your Mimeograph, Mim- 
stapler that tacks tlunn P‘^P“ ®ntter, three hole punch, and the 

another stud^erautr ^ou can have 

Visitors Will dehclit in recorder, if you have one, 

Never let the lack of machinffl ™ own voices 

students can do with tho showing what your 

If you have only a feiv'^!!?’i"™* *''y *‘^''® 

bettertoputonafuIlfled 2 ednffi™“’ opportunity is all the 

pack in the public It isnf h j machines show that will really 
with the local business ma You plan the details 

utors, jou schedule the show To" lat"'’ ff™ '=5“‘P”®”‘ 
you insist on student operators 
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gram pack; and. after a while, back comes the letter to be finished, 
only nothing lines up right. Next Susie does it the quick, easy way. 
She inserts the telegram blanks above and between the inter- 
leafed carbon and tissue sheets of the letter, so that she types the 
telegram right over the letter without taking it out. 

There are at least two more skits in which you can use Dora 
and Susie; and their effectiveness, from the point of view of the 
audience, will lie in the thought, “That’s what they learn m he 
classroom today” and in the actual effective simplicity of the 
techniques demonstrated. 

5. The Blowing Paper in the Typewriter Is One of These. Dora 
is battling Tvith papers that keep blowing oyer the ^ 

(thanks to an electric fan strategically placed). She grimly turn 
off the fan. and then swelters; she turns 
turns the fan so that it points toward Sue. Ah, but Sue ^ow 
what to do. She calmly reaches in a desk 
piece of string and a key. She ties one end of *e ^ 

Ly. the other to the center of the paper bail; then ^ 
hang down over the back of the machine; and presto! the papers 

stay put. 

6. Picking up Paper Dots. To pick up the dots that a 
somehow manages to drop all over the floor is very s^pl" 
a wonderful 2-minute skit for Dora and Sue^ ^ou have Dora 
punching holes, scattering some of the punc e 
then stooping to pick them up one at a jn the 

She sips and scrapes, apparently breaks a 
process. What does Sue do? She stretches a P*®®® ^ 

over the ends of her fingers and dabs up the white dots - ^^y^ 
It’s the simplicity, th^‘I never thought of it quality that makes 
the skits go over well-and go over well they wll. 

7. Straight “Classroow-style” Demonstrations, 
a Natural but Successful Manner, Have a Strong App J 
Audiences. (Did you ever go to a 

many persons stopped ^gh„nd-versus-^^^ 

other Students” (see page 252). Have some straight business 
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from SIX piles of paper most qmckly and efflciently?” Audience 
participation can be used, if you wish, either by having some 
members come to the front and demonstrate with actual papers 
or by having more members show the same thing by sketching on 
paper the way they would arrange the six stacks 

T len have a group of quick-as-a flash pantomimes showing 
Tommy Thick Thumb, who gets two or three sheets with each 
scoop Cora CmmpUr, who wrinkles every corner she grabs, 
nnlfrTf’"’ get the papers all over the floor, 

who ' 1 smudges the papers, and Molasses Moe, 

who IS so slow Each takes turns at collating the six piles, while 

Now “ wrong with each method 

ouicklv^r ° the pantomime comes Amy Ambidextrous, who 
side aL *‘i! * ^ennetrole, with 1-2-3 on one 

or Indint th “‘her side Sitting 

simultaneously^ both hands 

teaohCTs!'buUt’t"nott)frr*°'’“’ 

the demonstration with a cirvershorrs^t'" 

how to cham^feed"^’ *wo of the girls will show )0U 

DTnrfser,ri2n bring on Dora 

cm elopes’ the hard'^" * through a few of a huge stack of 
‘hen w '7> ‘he drudger| svay, and 

merrily flipninfTpnvplr. Imow Soon both girls are 

a lost motion or se(,j,Pj“ ’be back of the carriages with never 
It has taken your stud ’bmh of how much practice 

flipping ) They can ^ become adept at that envelope 

\\hich the envelopes pil back-feeding method, m 

consecutive order P ® ^^gainst the paper table in proper 


this 


4. InscHmg a Hush Tclefrrn^ • . , 

\Mthout removing tlie lettef i Typewriter. Doing 

other impressive trick wl ” ’ ° process of being typed is an- 
and Susie again Dora' mTl” up as a skit Use Dora 

a buzz from the boss ’who “ '°ng '““nt- 

a hiigli. getter) You kmow how Dn” ’“'ngrom (preferably 
"ith the carbons gettmv m j " ‘‘-md comes the letter, 

getting messed up. and m goes the triple tele- 
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the programs or other materials given out at the door (Do use a 
colored insert for ready finding ) 

You might use a “Check List for Parents similar to the fol- 
lowing ^ 

A Check List for Parents 

1 Are you an active member of a PTA or a citizens committee? 

2 Are you acquainted with your children s teachers^ 

3 Have you visited school within the past six months^ 

4 Do you know the average class size in your own community's 
schools? 

5 Do you know the approximate range of salaries and the average 
salary of teachers in your community^ 

6 Do you know the per pupil cost of your schools? 

7 Can you name a major improvement about to be introduced into 

your schools? , , , 

8 Can you name at least one problem for which no solution is m 

sight^ r 

9 Are you a member of the education committee of any organi 

zation? t j 1 

10 Do you read regularly at least one magazine that deals with 

schools and school programs? 

Just for fun have a show of hands on how many could answer 
all ten questions affirmatively Nine And so on To add zest, you 
might give a simple prize for the high person-or a bag ot small 
prizes for high scores Or you may want to reward everyone who 
here and now makes a determined vow to “work on that list 
with an invitation to a social half hour with refreshments 


WHAT ABOUT FOOD? 

Tliere is something about servmg food that adds a real fillip to 
any gathering, that stimulates good fellowship, that lends a gra- 
cious air of hospitahty-and that gives a chance for folks to say 
nice things to the right people 

Without refreshments, your audience leaves ivith little more 
than polite applause, with refreshments, the members of tlie 
audience hnger and talk about the program-and the schools 


■ (Check Lut for Parents, page 13 Personal Groult. Leaflet, No 58, NaUonal 
Education Association ) 
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tmS rct2g' to be sure!) 

fe?ng du^I -dience wiU think .t . 

yourpro2ram'’w if you include one in 

on stage wife th I ’■“’'■“"'J-roH ’ session, in which the students 
Ik, whr oilen «f t. popular 

ouehlv So will til audience will enjoy it thor- 
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some o/tlie infTrnmhr*^^ dramatization of 

junior busmesrtrarnrpT .^ ” “ 
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H bomb and are going throueh steT'^^‘‘ ''®P°'’‘ 

comes Archie rvhn t. * i ° . stacks of magazines, then along 
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demonstration Use a Iwht play, dramatization, or 

hold interest a quick change of pace to 
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PROCEED WITH CAUTION 

Just as the motorist is warned to drive especially carefully by 
signs, such as “Caution,” “Proceed at Own Risk,” “Dang^oiu 
Curve Ahead," or “Road under Construction,” so should the busi- 
ness teacher be alerted to inherent dangers in Fiui -Raisi^ 
Activities” by some sort of signals. Proceed wiA Caution, - 
ministrative Disapproval Brewing, Educational Aims w- 
rupted,” “Community Disfavor Straight Ahead, or Fund-Rais- 
ing Idea under Fire,” might do the trick. This is not to imply 
that fund-raising activities are bad. Rather, it is to point out that 
the teacher about to embark on a fund-raising activity with ^ 
pupils should examine carefully the many facets o t ^t ac 
Perhaps in no phase of school life is administrative, pubhc, and 
pupil favor or disfavor more quickly incurred than it is in con- 
nection with fund raising. Sometimes far more important timgs 
than money— such as ideas, policies, and philosop ies are am 
pered with, neglected, or changed for the bad. ^ivith little or no 
notice being taken of what is happening. But money talks m 
more ways than one. The minute the business teacher and s 

group start any fund-raising project— or any teac 

that matter-tL “heat” is on, insofar as public and administratwe 
notice and opinion are concerned. The public and the admims 
tion may bestow their backing and support 100 per cent, or they 
may withhold it in varying degrees. But one thmg is sure: they 
know about what is going on. and they have an opimon of some 

Lt not to be decried. Rather it should be welcomed. 
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training efficiencies and needs This is the part of the evening 
when you really get to know people 
It IS not always possible to serve refreshments, especially m a 
very arge school But the small school can probably manage to 
do so fairly easily, and the medium-sized school, with the aid of 
wi mg parents (and what better opportunity is there for enlist- 
ing parent CO operation and for making them feel needed and a 
par 0 your team?) can usually come through with simple but 
delicious refreshments Don’t overlook enlisting such aid if your 
overlniTiu"'™^ Or club has no funds for that purpose Don’t 
schnnl V.-1 “shmg the administrator whether the 

refrcshm ^ ^ f could be stretched to include some simple 
refreshments for your "Parent’s Night ’’ 

THE EFFECTS ARE FAR-REACHING 

had honed hv^l'"^ * tealize all your objectives as fully as you 

yo“fordes&'"® one Parent’s Night, but some results exc^d 
operate indefimt T* 'i'^’ ‘^ 0 “’'®®' you and your students can’t 

aSnanv vn- -T enthusiasm that should 

capitalize on the Night efforts But you can certainly 

the y ar-and n , S'ven by such a project for the rest of 
openrd up of the possibilities it 

showing and teiw'nf,**'! n>elee, you barely got started 

get ncquainedtSf vervtr” '’®P-‘"-t. that you "^ Idnt really 

the surface in public reklionLta"i'sV*'^^ merely scratched 

a >nachines'demons'trat'in"”^K"*° those ideas you had about 
about more use of comn!!’m.i°''^ get-togethers with parents, 
mg m more of your pumls’ I. J ”> teaching, about visil- 

to that slogan, "Never feacli '‘""S “P 

will bo living up to Its mm 1 “ stranger ’’ And parents 

your clnld" ^ ®°mpI®ment-"Never let a stranger teach 
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of today, you probably shrug the idea off as an idealistic dream. 
But don’t shrug it too far— dreams of yesterday are often today s 
reality. If your administrator belongs to this group, you are either 
blessed or stymied, depending upon the budget. Such an adminis- 
trator will give you all the help he can budgetwise; but probably 
he will not be favorably inclined toward fund-raising projects. 

But you cannot wait for tomorrow for the dream to come true. 
You and your group need money now; and the budget doesnt 
fit your administrator’s philosophy. In that case, you tactfully try 
to win him over to a *‘less desirable” procedure (in his eyes) but 
albeit a more practical one. Ideally, perhaps the school should 
furnish the money according to his notion; since it cannot,^ How 
about the group’s pitching in and obtaining the money? With 
such an administrator, you must be doubly careful concerning the 
type of fund-raising activities you choose. 


The ‘Vitizens of a School Are FaHhlhj Responsible for Its 
Upkeep” Group, Opposed to the group who thinks that if a project 
is good, its financial support should be a part of the school s re- 
sponsibility is a group that believes certain fund-raising activities 
on the part of student groups are fine. Tlie attitude of this group 
is that the school is a community. The students as citizens of that 
community should be responsible for financing certain projects or 
activities, which they as citizens carry on in that community. How 
better, they reason, can students develop a sense of responsi i ity 
and an appreciation of the value and cost of projects an activities 
than by sharing in the fund-raising activities for some ot these 
activities? How better can they develop a sense of belonging, o 
sharing, of working together, and of community service? The 
group of students who have worked hard at various money-mak- 
ing projects to help buy new uniforms for the band may wear 
those uniforms a bit more proudly and may take a bit better care 
of them for having helped "earn" them. Members of the senior 
class, who have worked and saved as a group for an entire four 
ycars to secure funds for a senior trip, may plan that trip a bit 
more carefully than they would if the money were advanced by 
the school or by parents. .... , 

To this group, the point is not “Arc fund-raising aclivi .es de- 
sirable?" but rather "How much is desirable? Under what condi- 
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Such interest should help you as a business teacher to steer a 
careful and discreet path through the maze of fund-raising projects, 

group It should help alert you to the fact that "fund raising” in 

turns oTt ITV A ” “fun-whichever it 

ormLXs Fund raising involves fundamental educational 

SP darh ^ group embark u^ them 

Specifically here are some of the things you should do 

your ADMINISTRATOR'S POINT OF VIEW 

regt'dto tt^n“ y™' administrator stands m 

IS essential if vo T ^““‘•'r^'S'ng projects Such knowledge 

you must k^odhetCS”" 

how net vour nliilr. \ regard to his ideas, and some- 

compatible ^ ^ administrator to be 

projects ‘hatdwus^'dSrhold’ t“^^ regarding fund-raismg 

rng a middle ground somewhere m be^d"" 

ministrator may 1101^™^! -^re Cood” Group. Your ad- 

raising activities are vood extreme groups that no fund- 

for winch they are be ’ of the activity or the purpose 

then the school budeet slm,.ld'l^°°'^ enough to warrant support, 
The educators m tins group bet ®"PP’y'ng the funds ” 

no line of demarcation or ^ i ^ g^o^p who sees 

curricular and extracurnr l ^ between 

arguments m support of t 1 i ^ There are some good 

sider bow it might work in * Slop for a moment and con- 

poup wants to raise monerfor ^^*'1''.“'“'’ “‘““‘‘“u Suppose your 
tluough some large office msMii . *"P “ "uarby city to go 

to charter a bus for the trip If Tuur group needs money 

value, if it is a curriculum n sufficient educational 

provided by the school budcer*Aii'"® “'tt't'tty. then it should be 
the worth of tlie proiect and *1 ;y°“ should have to do is prove 

With jour practical and factual'*l'^“ forthcoming 

'actual knowledge of school budgets 
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If you can lead your group into considering such criteria each 
time it wants and needs to raise funds for some project or other 
by some means or other, much aimless, fruitless, and sometimes 
undesirable expenditure of time and labor can be directed into 
more constructive and educationally sound activities. 

The group will learn to question on its own accord the unde- 
sirability of such fund-raising practices as: heavy dues (working 
a hardship on those of limited finances); tag day (actually 
isn’t it **beg day”? And is begging in line with ideals of demo- 
cratic education?) “Taking two days off from school to pick 
strawberries in order to donate the funds to the class treasurer, 
will be ruled out on the grounds that it just isn t in line with 
school policy. Likewise, the class-advanced argument. But you 
make so much money so quickly on a ra£0e defeats itself when 
measured by community mores and religious background in the 
many communities where such things are frowned upon if not 
actually legally restricted. One of the most educationally sound 
things that you as a teacher can do is to help the groups you 
sponsor to evaluate their fund-raising activities carefully before 
they embark upon them. 

MONEY-RAISING PROJECTS OR IDEAS 
There are literally dozens of things you can do to raise money— 
with dozens of variations on every single one of them. A sum- 
mary of them might look like this. 

FxjND-RAJsmc Ideas 

1. Mimeograph and letter bureau-cstablish regular rates on booklets, 
programs, form letters, envelope addressing, 

2. Work week combined with courtesy work week. (Work one week 
as apprentice help without pay on job for one week with full pay 
in local positions.) 

3. Work day— odd jobs in community /«t- ^ 

4. Christmas gift-and-mailing mappings, card-addressing ( Feature 

going to individual homes for tliese.) 

5. Car-wash day 

Fhit day . 

L Bake sales, candy sales, trcals-for-spccial-occasion sales 
8- Concession sales after school 
9. Booths at to\\’n and school carnivals 
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desirable?” and “What fund-raising activities are 
desirable? If your administrator and you yourself belong to this 
group of educators, you need to consider all those questions care- 

CRITERIA FOR JUDGING FUND-RAISING ACTIVITIES 

of I* f ^ educational activities, you have a sort 

iTan i fft f P““ -"ensure the worthwhile- 

erouD mitrbi V* ' ^ ° fund-raising activity that you and your 
faXckf ^ “’?‘emplating. It is a good thing to have this 
£df o H ” ‘fSible form, so that the gLp can avail 

Then each tim”ik^ " ^**'^*’ help develop such criteria, 

life pro ect ^e question of a fund-raising project comes up, 
If Ureasu “ or undesirabk 

If it falls short in'-! in with assurance and zest. 

it would be if the sionmr h‘T!' abandon it than 

can’t do that.” Let von *” effect, “Sorry, but we just 

is acceptable, why LotlSTnrt”'^ 

1- Is the Foito-Raising Ideas 

implies that you'S^r," *'”* '^,*** educational objectives? (This 
jectivcs are.) ^ 8™up know what your educational ob- 

financial outlav people, the know-how, the initial 

3- Docs it Place'loo 

enough on others? urden on some individuals and not 

i school policy? 

mores, religious anR community in the light of its 

6- Does the olor;" (td , ^“'^''S^'’™ds? ® 

work, and effort involved?'”^ financial return ) merit the time, 

7. Is it feasible to tackle thfe 

8. What arc the possible project at this p.articular time? 

might be connected undesirable features that 

9. I^ "US the best fund raSsSgS'f 

particular time? ® ctivi^ you can engage in at tin’s 

10. Is tile project for which vn.. 

while? ^ raising the funds really worth- 
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both the pancahe ingredients and the sausages, possibly mothers 
of the students donated tlie applesauce (invariably an accompani- 
ment of the pancakes), and a local farmer may have donated the 
maple syrup Any activity m which any one of the factors gets 
way out of hne should be scrutinized carefully All philanthropy 
IS not good for a group, nor is giving the customer shoddy service 
or merchandise, nor is working too long and too hard for too 
meager a profit The type of supper )ust described seems to have 
maintained a fair balance among all these things Every activity 
should be scrutinized to see that aU factors are m balance 


A Closer Look at Some of the Fund-Raising Possibilities. Now 
suppose you examine the possibilities of some of the less fami ar 
Items m the hst of possible ways to raise money Frequent y a 
teacher or a group pass up good ideas simply because they ave 
never done that particular tlung before Have you trie any or 
all of the following’’ 

1 Mimeograph Service and Letter Bureau Establish regular rates 
and services for booklets, programs, personal and fonn letters 
typed for individuals and businessmen in the community Students 
in the business club donate their services m an effort to help earn 
money for the club treasury Or such a bureau can e wor e 
out with certain students getting paid a percentage of the amount 
taken in on the various jobs If the bureau is consuming too much 
of the teacher’s time, a competent student manager or supervisor 
should be trained and paid a percentage of the profits to relieve 
the teacher of the ma)or portion of the work Good students are 
capable of such responsibility , 

2. Work Week Try one combined «ith a courtesy work ^ 

the students desiring to raise money work for free one ueek-^r 
a portion of a weekXhile learning die pb ‘hey are to do tta the 
next week the employer pays them for the job they d <1 'vi*ou 
pay while learning^ SmdenU in the poup d«.de beforehand wlnt 

percentage of the pay is to go ‘ „ot be a feasible 

individual retains In many communities, > school 

idea since many of the students have regular part 
jobs, anyavay, b^ut it is 

3 Clmsimas Gift-Wrappmg and Card-Atiarcssm 
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School supplies sales-erasers, paper, notebooks, etc 
Special Item sale-buy scarves monogrammed with school crest by 
the dozen-sell individually at a profit-same thing for T shirts, 
sweaters (Note it is best to take orders in advance for these ) 
Kecord dances, orchestra, or dance band dances 
Movies 

Intramural sports 
Plays 

Scrap dnves, old paper collections, etc 
Magazine subscription drives 
Concessions at games 

enchalada, oyster, spaghetti 
Km? and ™ suppers, ice cream suppers, etc 

mn falfw occasions, such as hLecom 
Tu c c * ‘‘™'- "P"“g ““‘val 
All high reviews 

Rummage sales 

SairS'*''' “’'f P‘“=i profit drive 

While ekpTaursale 

BooUet Presenting Our Toivn 

commerce on vanousTtems^” merchants and chamber of 

coach thech^nreia'^'^,”™*'^ ‘'’® “rvices of the principal, the 
to the hightt bfdr f - T - one half day” 

to do in the sale contract')”* 

mediums^'*”*’""'' P^’P'^r, and advertising in these 

^Vhdt It Boils Dotrn Tr, xt i » 
ately \ou see th^^ m again Immedi- 

belter than others Yn"'" >n bne with your criteria 

falls into three maior calpvo ” ‘*‘=8^™='^” fund raising 

as It does in the bntir, “ “mbinations of categories, just 

goods, you can scR sercr^'f '"div, duals You can sell 

>ournionev-inakmfrnr« receive gifts Most of 

of the Cupp's- . &m 1 "*" Take any or all 

both goods and services an^d'i’f ™PP“ The group sells 

bne. the customer undouhlcdl., '“^Por is good and the price in 
of both the goods and the s ^ receives Ins moneys worth Parts 

local mercliarns gave a JcS' 

P discount to the school group on 
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dents may help “man” the car-wash station and receive a percentage 
of the fee on every car that has come in to be washed as a result 
of their solicitations of the business, or of all cars brought in on a 
certain day— provided such a day has been designated Business- 
Club Car-Wash Day” or "Sophomore-Class Car-Wash Day,” etc. 
The merchant makes his extra profit from the influx of extra busi- 
ness. Details will vary in each case. 

In , communities where there is no “car-wash setup, the stm 
dents may work out several plans. One might be where they wash 
the cars at the owner’s home; another where cars are taken to a 
central washing spot. If this latter plan is worked out, it is strongly 
recommended that the students do not drive the customers car 
to and from their homes, but that they provide student taxi- 
serviee” of the patrons to and from their cars. This is to cast no 
reflection upon students’ abilities to handle cars. But it re ° 

the patron’s and the sponsor’s minds concerning e P°s« 1 1 y o 
accidents to other people’s property. The detai s o a ar as 
Day” must be worked out very carefully before it is chosen as a 
fund-raising idea. However, carefully worked out and put on by a 
responsible group of students, it is a legiUmate and fairly “sy way 
to raise funds. It has the advantages of relatively large 
relation to output and of giving the customer his moneys worth for 
service received. A third advantage is that it is an unusually quick 
way to raise money. , „ . „„ 

5. The ^l-Capital-Incestmenf-phis-Profit-Made Dnve. ’^is is 

adaptation of “The Lord’s Acre” plan that some ^h^ches 

communities use to help raise funds for the church ^ work. 

Just as each farm member sets aside the pro uce ‘'oni ‘ ‘ 

belonging to the Lord, so each member of your 

(which Ly have or may not have been advanced ^m the 

treasury), matever profit is made from whatever investment 

made ii returned to the treasurer along with the original dollar I 

works like this. Susie takes her $1 and buys organdy and makes 

two aprons that she sells for $1 each. She turns a 

Jill and Jack pool their initial $1 and buy 

which they sell after school one evening o le 

two homerooms for $3. Result, another S- pro . surprise 

The v.ariety of ways students can earn extra money will surpnse 

0. r7ri,j Favors. Bridge Tallies, Dccoralions. A 
business club can ™me up with all sorts 
tallies, party favors, and decorations. Part of the club meeting 
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111 any unit of work, the basic fundamentals have been 
learned If this has not been studied, a club session or two could 
well be spent along in October or November on wrapping and 
pac aging This is an excellent chance for bringing in a local mer 
c ant as guest demonstrator at a class or club session Chances are 
n, ^ "'iHing to help as the local banker or real estate agent 
IS o ta to a class Those volunteering to work in the “gift-wrapping 
bureau should have pracbced until they are adept at wrapping, 
ey s ou carry samples of their wares and have set prices for 
rappmgs o various kinds, if the bureau furnishes the wrappings, 
r another set of prices for merely doing the work if the householder 
wrappings Service should feature a “Work-done in 
cnffc f ^ course No one wants to have to take his 

will ^ wrapped, but many busy housewives 

wranmnw ^ nimble fingered girl or boy relieve them of 

trv thK homes The first year you 

but after uiay have a httle trouble “drumming up trade , 

finds out h business should boom, once the community 

r nght.:n.your.o J 

out too bow pretty and clever the packages tum 

The sC “ fi-gers of your clever teen age?s 

some of the Ineal ° might be set up m co-operation with 

rirk tab e-or "Sht m the stores If there is room for 

customers mietim ' counter space to be reserved right in the store- 

they take the^r purchast homf “’‘r”’"'’™" wrapping before 
stores nroviHtrtnr * 1 , ome— just as many customers now do in 

to furnish the merchant would be glad 

ing appeal such o ^ wrappers for the added buy- 

'vrappers ’"'8'“ “> active customers The 

has decided It is imn ^ according to whatever the group 

turning out attrachvJrV'^^’ course, that only those capable of 
Additional small fees wrapped packages do the work 

the boys would come m mrt “f*"! wrapping for mailing Here 
stuff, the boys, the heav^ 'cularly handy The girls do the ‘faney 
of possibihties'in a twine jobs There are all sorts 

Car-Wash Day Such davs^* u '™PP™g service of some sort 
medium for raising money hr *’,°“'"'"g increasingly popular 
community mil determine not ‘^P"" f 

a day, but also the details of ho 'rt. having such 

communities where there is an oT, u" 

n established car-wash” service, stu- 
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YOUR OPPORTUNITY 

Every fall. American Education Week rolls around. Every fall 
it brings you and your business students a golden opportunity to 
put your best foot forward. In the easiest way possible, you get a 
place in the sun. The administrator is always eager to have 
teachers and groups of students pay their proper respects to this 
special week; and parents and citizens are equally eager to come, 
see. and hear what you have to offer. Thanks to the national 
publicity that is always behind American Education Week, your 
opportunity is ready-made. All you have to do is rise and shine, 
and favorable publicity will be showered upon the Business De- 
partment and its teachers. 


Have a Purpose. It goes without saying that any plan of proce 
dure should start with a purpose. You have one. You wan o 
these things: (1) Call attention to the meaning and purpose ot 
American Education Week; (2) Give your students OPP”' 
tunity to extend themselves a little in planning 'o”’ P'’”' 
week's activities; and (3) Do a bit of first-class, f 

off. departmentwise. Stated another way, you arc going to pro- 
rooto your department, relate whatever your po^P , 

general theme of AEW, provide some meaningful, p.^osefu 
activities for the group, and enlighten and entertain m general a 
you do tliese things, 

Hclatc What You Are Doiug-to AEW To be sure that «hat 
you are doing is in lino witli tlie general theme, you haic to find 
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can be ubhzed for planning and working on these items Once 
the women of the town leam that the group is making and selling 
these things, they will probably keep the group qmte busy supply 
mg their demands = j cc j 

7 Odd ]ob Fainting It doesn’t take highly skilled labor to paint a 
mailbox and letter it neatly, but many a rural box holder hates to 
buy two colors of paint, two sizes of brushes and get at it Two 
cans of paint, two brushes, and a lettering guide can 
probably turn in a neat pro6l in a few hours of soliciting and paint 

mg Girls can do this too, for It isn’t hard work 
enlist community help and support 

to concerning fund-raising activities Don’t neglect 

afraid O ^ ™ »-oney-raising ventures DonT be 

n P planning as well as in buying and donat- 

feels that It t take a much greater interest if it 

Reoeml 'I ‘he project a success 

school band’s d ^e^ice clubs got behind the high 

new band enough money to buy badly needed 

the “All High Band R service club sold tickets to 

to be run three nishtsT**"^ extent that the show had 

aside a "Band Dat” ° ®““>"<nodate the crowds Merchants set 
odd jobsm ihe^y students helped clerk and do 

to the ba”d Carter; f profits went 

H.gh School’’ S-d UndoLs for Our 
the end of the Comm. counters for odd donations At 

amount of several thn uniforms, the necessary 

‘he whole com^nt" feu’^a r '*" f ' 

school, Its activities i. j revived interest in the 

appreciation of the town ^ students had a renewed 

Whenever you liavnund^ ‘people 
parents participate in tb„ i community and 

more ways than one If vnn'l?"'"® P™®‘® 

mumty participation, and an '‘™“'‘strotwe support, com- 
Mortlnihile project in an edm-a.^^n working for a 

mg should be fun ationally acceptable way, fund rais- 
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personal invitations to various individuals and groups to visit 
your part o£ the American Education Week festivities. For ex- 
ample, why not let each student in the department extend a 
personal invitation to some particular businessman or executive- 
including members of the School Board-to stop in to see how he, 
the student, is being trained for business. The response to such 
personal invitations will probably amaze you. 

Share the Spotlight. Sometimes, sharing your contribution to 
AEW will be one of the most effective and meaningful things you 
can do. Assume a part of the assembly program which the entire 
school is almost certain to have sometime during AEW, or per 
haps you will put on an entire assembly program for your portion 
of the week’s observance by the entire school. Whatever it may 
turn out to be, your group wants to be willing, able, an eager to 
co-operate in whatever way is most helpful. 


PUT ON A PARTY DRESS 

Shine up the department. See that bulletin boards ar® 
with bright new displays, window sills and desks are uncluttered, 
plants look green and alive. Of course, your department always 
looks nice eMugh for company; but this is an extra-special occa- 
sion, and you go to some extra-special preparation for company. 
Just as there are occasions when individuals get out the best table- 
cloth, the big dinner napkins, and the good silver at home, so this 
is a "good-siWer” occasion for the department. It is a 
to your guests to look dressed up especially fine in heir lionon 
It says in effect, “Look, we thought you were special enough to 
dress up lor”; and also, "We arc honored that you 
Let the department look as if you really had gone to a little trouble 

in appreciation of the honor. ...Vo 

Actually, it is amazing how people appreciate little extra nice- 
tics that others do for them. 

As an example, not too long ago a 

invited high school business teachers within he area ™ 

visiting lecturer. Someone suggested it 'v™ ^ ^“a“ 

hour aftenvards. The building had no „„(1 „]) 

that coffco would have to be brought m: also ®“P*- ‘ , j'j 

the appointments. A complete catering service Mas needed. 
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out the general theme that has been chosen for American Educa- 
tion Week The best way to get an early start on this is to write 
in early to NEA headquarters for free informative literature, as 
well as for a list of other inexpensive source materials available 
Write in even before the announcements appear in your NEA 
Journal or other professional magazines Not only will you receive 
the general theme for the week, but you will receive a list of daily 
topics and suggestions for adapting and presenting them Fre- 
quently, there are ready-made, very inexpensive skits and mono 
ogues, suggestions for posters and publicity that get you off to a 
racing start and help in the formulation of your own plans You 
get a sorts of ideas adaptable to a business-education “slant ” 


SOME GENERAL PROGRAM IDEAS 

You immediately start thmkmg of possible things you can do 

Here are some of the projects or activi- 
ties that you might work out effectively. 

wlmt^vnnrn^'° Progi'nm or TV Program, This is good It may be 
IS whe^hpr ‘decides to do One thing to consider, however, 

AEW radio or^TV putting on 

decide to nrp P^^S^^ms during that week Perhaps, you will 
other mo ^ ^ ^^^P^^rtment or club show during some 
consider ^ stellar billing But you 

>r^p™hL” in “ AEW to unite 4th oL of 

certainly worth carefuilSrabon" ^ 

for staging*^ “ wonderful week 

and AEW can be s’ chro "’ T'* "homccommg” 

complement each otlmr so thaf’ supplement and 

other. ’ ° “ '■ooUy a high spot of the 


Bring in Visitors. Since s 
tlie weel, capitalize upon 


visitations will be the order of 
Visitation idea Extend direct, 
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do\vn in the mam corridor . . . and in the comer drugstore . . 
even in the corridor of the county courthouse? Somebody is sure 
to think of having a big display for AEW there Why not have it 
he the Business Department? 

BULLETIN BOARD BRIEFS 

It may help if you stop to consider bulletin boards a bit more 
fully nght here and now First of all, every visitor to the school 
during American Education Week will remember bulletin boards 
from his own school days and will be looking for them That will 
be a help to start with If you can make your bulletin boards 
something outstanding, then your department will have rea pro 
from its participation in AEW 

Purpose and Tlan. Purpose and plan are no less important for 
a bulletin board than m anything else you do You 
something up lust because it is cute and is the rig it size o 
empty spot on the board Each display has to put across ™ 
pelhng fdea-to motivate, to disseminate knowledge, to change 
attitudes, to refresh memory, to verify or clarify an idea, to stun - 
late interest in the department or (better) in some particular 
phase of it, to challenge, to arouse curiosity, to pu imze a , 

or to display the handwork of your students in 
what they are learning is dramatically revealed t 
mistake, Lwever, of settling for ,ust the dramatic buHetm board 
On the other hand, don’t neglect the dramatic element in what- 
ever you display 

Enthusiasm and Imagination Enthusiasm and 
the keynotes for any bulletin board worth t e ®P“‘' nassers- 

are intangible qualities, but they are the things P P 

by in them tracks and bring them back for 
criteria are. Would I stop and take a 

get the drift of that?” Would it yeep work- 

marvel, or sigh, or gasp, or smile, or sometin g each of 

mg on your displayi until you can answer affirmatively to 

those questions 

_ . V .iincir'ited that’s what a bulle- 

One Central Idea A paragraph \ , jeacher taught 

tin board must be Remember what your Engl h 
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the cost of such service was found to be out of Ime with the depart 
to brine m ti? f ™ ™'o«s members decided 

oTthe rt 77,, mem- 

so on me st d , education club to serve, wash cups, and 

so m (The students were eager and willing to help ) 

polled dav7m 7 f”e” 7ived on the ap 

Ldyle-fsiirs^^' ‘ 7 ‘ke table, some 

cupJand sie , “ P'"“- 'best china- 

surprise the euefts Je f°lT "* To the department’s 

party 'Why^ those are th ^ eemplimented by such a "personalized ’ 

were heard to remark WhT a'llTho^r”''' ’’777'’” 
homemade They must hs.,7’ a 7 lovely cookies were 

nicest sort of thing we Vi * *bemselves ” “This is the 

Therapporrwthoresuc''h *“11 another 

department and the area teacre^ svasTrzi* 

boSa;s,7'’tfs7reta" '"’'>'* 7^ ‘“‘■ 

keeps in her desk drawer ” TU’stb^^"’’''* *° ®’’® 

group are going to attack tins dre 7’7 

Everything is goinu to he d f“"’g'“P-*be-department job 
If the janiirial or7 ,r 7'’ ‘^e admiral’s bridge 

t.me).’then yoL7o7 

shipshape on all countf ’’'’’l’* ‘ke department 

of your rram and "ate a cn^lf V"k”’^'*7 
your visitors will expect to see? Wdft7 

with approval at your irrn,.„. r I"® ™‘tmg businessmen nod 

setup? If not, some moving 7lsh 7" ’7’’ 

® ™ Slutting may be in order 

.... c.“?gh";;2'; ““■»»* ™ 

do to make bulletin boards dm™ 7"^® 7 ‘kmgs you can 

these m a minute ) Resolve to ‘T. 7'’ oHootive (More about 

AEW rolls around one-up on bulletin boards before 

Sprcady our Sunshine a Bit Ep™„ i, , 

in the use of bulletin boards to you are not hmited 

one outside the classroom door T'm”'™ How about 

tape to the doonvay mst for a inrJl “'“red scotch 

And had you thought of one 
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that has made them seem dull. Remember, too, that Johnny s 
mother and father haven’t seen a million of his papers, as you 
have. They are keenly interested in seeing his work on display. 
But do use some planning, some imagination in setting up the 
displays. 

For example, take a balance sheet. Don t just put it up because 
it is neat and will make Mrs. Jones so happy. Couldn’t you, per- 
haps, tie it in with colored tapes to the various books of entry 
from which such a balance sheet would be made. Not only will it 
be fun to do it this way, but Mrs. Jones will be even more pleased. 
Your students will work out all sorts of clever disp ay ■ ^ ' 
encouraged to do so. Among the simple, obvious, but stall thor- 
oughly sound, ideas for displays are things such as t ese. 


Interviews 
Tips to telephoners 
NOMA simplified letter 
Legal documents and forms 
Representative progress charts 
Practice sets 

Shorthand notes with typed transcripts 
Job application letters, with data sheets 
Job opportunities in your community 
Filing sets 

Illustrated enumeration of club activities 
Manuscripts, rough draft and finished 
Financial statements, with worksheets ^ 

Statistics concerning business education as usiness 

The Use of Statistics. Statistics can be 7"/;. 

interesting, if you presnt them graphically an esp ‘ Y 
dimensionally. Start digging into pertinent fac s g 
ceming business education in your workers? 

the graduates, how many become retail ’ Denartment 

What is the ratio of student “go? Figure out the 

today compared with that of 10, 20, y 8 nr fitrures 

..d 6. B to r; dp 

that could represent students. (Or , or -nj fun 

to represent stick figures. ^ j “'ftordrUie school budget, how 
to do.) Take a look at the budget, too. Ot the fa 

much goes to the Business Department? And how much more. 
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you One central idea or theme to a paragraph ” Too many ideas 
spoil the paragraph-or the bulletin board Look at any big road- 
side billboard Notice how it utilizes one big idea, decorated and 
organized You do the same Here are some pointers to check on 

Pick a good headbne the topic sentence 

Dress it up Make it big readable at quite a distanee 

Involve the reader This IS the Tiow s your taste zone ' technique 

yon need a good secretary’s handbook?” 
Could you type these pages without a single error? 

Use"3"nNv tttlnry of a secretary in our city? 

of an nn^l ^ 1 falow the angles? have a drawing 

of an angle rule, for example ^ 

Add humor Just a touch of it 
Make use of color Just a dash of it 
Have short simple legible labels 
Use catchy or popular slogans 

aids todw"maU displays always draw extra attention Visual 
ad Sv mea Thf Three dimensional visual 

flat pmtum ont Fo you display the real article instead of a 
With styh bottles put up a real mimeograph stencil, 

danglSrom fe™re v“T'""a®“'^’ ">™eogVh cement 
cans on the chalk ledo^'t.'^i”'^'^'^ ribbons, with empty colored ink 

■nk pads tSfup tth to^ 

showing through a stPnr. i ^ ink smears m some spots 

connecfinga Zeiwifertn n'"'’ “ ‘’‘S nbbon 

cator Wouldn u;,af get Lenlml'frf 
duplicating isn’t sunplel 

Another Quick Examnle q.. 

IS doing a bulletin board exb.b general busmess group 

current unit If they should i n°"i,*^'^ ‘Thrift,” their 

penny earned,’ all m bneht si” "cadline, “A penny saved is a 
infimtelj more attention than ”*^7 P™"'cs, this would attract 
Slogans or labels lend them'sere*’ ? of these words 

mcnsional objects We ean’f 1.1 *° insertion of three di- 

callcd for a ten cent hem, for exim ' 1 °°“"® 

Don’t o\ erlook the simple ohm ^ \ 
bulletin boards Often it tb„ “ for central ideas for 

c poor presentation of such things 
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that has made them seem dull Remember, too, that Johnny s 
mother and father haven’t seen a million of Ins papers, as you 
have They are keenly interested in seemg his work on display 
But do use some planning, some imagination m settmg up the 
displays 

For example, take a balance sheet Don’t just put it up because 
It IS neat and will make Mrs Jones so happy Couldn’t >ou, per- 
haps, tie It m with colored tapes to the various books of entry 
from whieh such a balance sheet would be made Not on y wi it 
be fun to do It this way, but Mrs Jones ^vlll be even more pleased 
Your students will work out all sorts of clever diylay ideas it 
encouraged to do so Among the simple, obvious, ut sti t or 
oughly sound, ideas for displays are tilings sucli as t ese 


Interviews 
Tips to telephoners 
NOMA simpIiHed letter 
Legal documents and forms 
Representative progress charts 
Practice sets 

Shorthand notes with typed transcripts 
Job apphcation letters, with data sheets 
Job opportunities in your community 
Fihng sets 

Illustrated enumeration of club aclivibes 
Manuscripts, rough draft and finished 
Financial statements, with worksheets 
Statistics concerning business education as usiness p 

The Use of Statist, es. Statistics can be 
interesting, if you presnt them graphically an esp Y 
dimensionally Start digging into pertinent fac s a ^ „„ 

ceming busmess education in your 

the graduates, how many become retail Deoartment 

What IS the ratio oFstudent enrollment in the 
today compared with that of 10, 20, 30 years 
percentages and go to the J up dothe^ins 

that could represent students (Or b . n: , „ „uj fun 
to represent stick figures school budget, how 

to do ) Take a look at the budget, to , , much more 

much goes to the Business Department? n 
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percentagewise, would be required to get those electric type- 
™ters and the other equipment your department needs? VVhy 
^ thousands of dollars, or 

for L W ? shiny gold wrapping paper? Use big boxes 

lotted T, ““y f” '^hat IS al 

at on f dimensional presen 

presentlonf by the imagination Such 

Kr Z -^ff^bve as teaching media, not 

Za as\™T"“” “everyday classroom 

Ham oinsZt least avoid too many shiny ones 

tat tth ”'P P"^ '"*" '''> I°b just as welh even Scotch 

.s;,s*c sv: ” » "»■ »- - 

oiler ™mpet, don with all l!ie 

Be sure that von nn^ ool when it comes to bulletin boards 

-11 comXtZiZithltT 

electrons display for etmnie 4 jZ"?® P’^P^rtment’s whirling 
a gold minet deveridZ n ‘ ^he students are 
projects as well as yours the bulletin boards their 

the assembly program 

arrangements tfreshmeirS" shining and clean, 

last chrome sparlnle and h II ^‘lU'PU’^uf polished to the 

everyxvhere-think for a httl ”i beckoning interestingly 
gram you are to share or ® '™‘*e about that auditorium pro 
Parents’ Night at some t ™^y these for 

one geared to parents AEW-but consider 

remember that are a moment You 

>our programs to strive for two thmgs in 

Aj a sorter, you might con^dersZnrtliese 
Their Tuturc. Undoiibtedlv tl,« n, 

can Education Week will con! of any particular Amen- 

thcrefore,«eigh the possibiI,l,Z„f “'Sb'’ 

senling “Hon tlie Business rd,. • * P^""^ P^ur students pre- 
Binld My Future ” You m.rfu mo ™ 

typist, a shorthand writer, a 
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bookkeeping student, an operator or two from the business-ma- 
chines class, and one or two general-business students, preferably 
freshmen, each to represent how the Business Department is 
helping him. 


Classroom Cross-Section. You might have the curtain going up 
on a "pandemonium” scene with each person playing his particu- 
lar trade. (See the section on "Selling Your Department to Other 
Students” for suggestions on such a skit. ) You can have the usi- 
ness-machines orchestra” playing an overture ; or, shou you 
prefer, you can give each individual player an individual wor 
moment” just before you spotlight him and his particular wor 
In a program of this kind there are two approaches. You can use 
a commentator, who carries the show, telling all while each pupi 
demonstrates his skill. The commentator winds up each part ot 
the act by direct career-centered questions to the young demon- 
strator. Or, if you prefer, you can use a moderator who conducts 
a genuine panel discussion, each demonstrator leaving is mac me 
to join in. 


We Proudly Present. You might try a "The Business Depart- 
ment Points with Pride to . . •” program This, too has bj 
possibilities. For this, you can use successful a ^ , 

make a state occasion of presenting awards to stu en s 
earned them (while pro^^d parents “glow” in 
you might honor Miss Smith, who last ‘"^sSv 

five years of training business students. Still another possibihty 
might be to have demonstrations by your best typing 
hand students. ,i,ow 

One version of this could be a inerro r 

in which successful alumni literally ®I®P ° grand scale 
which is a papier-mdchd or cardboard “ S^l^^ntw! 

As each steps out, he identifies himself, tells w nenartment 

and perhaps pays a tribute or two to - 

One or two testimonials alone won t ma e oo ™ ^ better 

Sion but ten or a dozen will. Here again, you m>ght “nd 
suited to your purposes to use a narrator or mo 

Special Meetings. Another type of ™?rae'Slmr spe^ 

your business club’s installation, or initiation, or some other sp 
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cial meeting right on the stage. American Education Week was 
made for just such dignified educational ohservances. 

Other ideas for your time in the auditorium might include 
programs more closely related to what is going on in individual 
classrooms. You can always rely on the “slice of everyday class- 
enlightening and entertaining to your various 
pu ICS. Use little, lively vignettes: five minutes in a typing 
class (three 1-minute tests on the easiest copy you can find), five 
mmutes m shorthand (with easy phrase letters, of course), five 
mnu es m retaiUng (today-you-wrap-packages-so-they-stay- 
cnss), and so on. Programs of this type use many stu- 
™ brings many parents into the audi- 
vitmBu° n rousing round of applause after each 

Classroom same sort of things mentioned under 

more enlarge on some of them a bit 

'n'^v Department Used to Be Like 

number to ' ' •”« just the musical 

business educaf * * “back to the middy-blouses” era in 

classes on the stlge ‘LeTn oH fo'i d ” V"'’ f “5 

The more c * °'°'f“shioned and one in modem dress. 

ter It miAt h ff P^'f^cnt students you can use for this, the bet- 

tell a lessm and get ^lauelf aT"*'™ certainly 

todays students,\ill brinn ‘be parents of 

dressed when they were dossed as they 

y members of the Business Department. 

CONCLUSION 

brate A^ierton^Educltion “'a 

special observance to give it tr^ "Tn enthusiasm and 

rants-just quote them^Joy Elmer Morg^lf: 

observe the Fourth'jd Udy'becMrV' 'religion. We 

through them we preserve and deveton'*'’ n r^^" 

Hon. During this week, throughout 

& ut America, public interest centers 
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on the schools, a special welcome is extended to parents and other 
citizens to visit and study the schools and the part they play in our 
hfe, teachers and citizens join in rededicatmg themselves to the 
cause of education and democracy 

It would be bard to say it better than that You are going to 
try hard to make your part of the week s observances worthy of 
the cause of education and democracy 


► ►► 
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SECTION 1 


RUNNING A MEETING 


If you are in charge of a meeting, you immediately see yourself 
presiding at the meeting itself — and that is fine; for certainly you 
will he right up there in front of the group doing just that when 
^neeting time comes. Before the actual starting time of the meet- 
ing, however, numerous matters should have been taken care of 
you; that is, if you expect and want to conduct a well-run and 
effective meeting. 

Here are some of the things you should do beforehand. 

bEARN ALL YOU CAN ABOUT THE GROUP 
It goes without saying that you already know quite a bit about 
the group, or you would never find yourself pressed into service 
to conduct the meeting; but sit down quietly witli yourself and 
991 
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jot down the things you do know about the group Why are they 
an organized group? Who belongs? Who comes to the meetings? 
Who are the workers? the organizers? the dissenters? the stand 
bys? the new blood element? Is anybody trying to use the group 
to foster ulterior motives? Are there factions within the group? Is 
e poup dynamic and functioning? or lackadaisical and ineffec- 
ual? Does It lack leadership? or is the leadership too powerful? 
vnn R r’ “ in importance, how does it happen that 

hp a ‘n to be in charge of the meeting? Will this 

mu at ^ affair, such as being chairman for a group meet- 
nrilniT ‘T- r" “ “"'inuing affair, such as being 
a year sav? AhTi, *’“smess-education group for the period of 
will conduct 111 ‘fftngs have direct bearing on how well you 
will ^0^1 r® 

and critical and impressed, or dissatished 

a" throne !; chaf^'’ ' 

as thorougMrarprssibir r” yourself 

particular meetinu Aui accomplished at the 

vance What sort nf a ^ know many things in ad- 

mg? strictly a program T ** *‘"ntly a business meet- 

or a combination of a meeting? strictly a social function? 

your duties and resnn these? The scope of 

Lkle one .rnu at Trmc ^ case In ord^ to 

a business meetinu that ’ ^ moment that this is strictly 

^ n™ going to conduct 

The Things Yon ShonZd Do fco/ore the Meeting Are 
1 Review the minutes nf 

order to learn their usual Datlcr;™f’“ g™nP’ ” 

of business Try to disccri n, ™ ™ procedure and usual agenda 
group, parhamentarywise weaknesses of the 

an examination of these minnfp personalitywise, from 

what kind of motions are ii makes the motions. 

them Much can be learned byr™ Tf®’ u”'* happens to 

few past meetings ^ careful study of the minutes of a 
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2. Build a tentative agenda of business for the meeting. Use as 
your guide both the pattern from previous meetings and the pur- 
poses to be accomplished at this one. Check this agenda with the 
officers or board, or with whoever has the authority for such things 
within the group. If no one has this authority, select an advisory 
committee to help assume some of the responsibility for setting 
up the agenda. Not only does such action help keep you on the 
right track in carrying out your responsibilities; but it helps stimu- 
late interest within the group in its business, and especially 
quickens interest in this particular meeting. If you have discovered 
dissenting factions within the group itself, be certain to select or 
consult members among these dissenters. Then try to put t eh 
dissension to constructive use. Try to get the agenda set up wit 
more important matters of business taking precedence over 
trivial ones. 

3. See that the meeting receives sufficient publicity. 
in the local paper or in the “house organ, if there is one or e 
group, is not usually sufficient publicity to insure a ' 

Use every possible medium within reasonable and sensi e imi s, 
both expensewise and disseminationwise, to publiciM t e mee 
ing. Often poor attendance is the result of poor pu ici y or o ^ 
failure to use some sort of “tickler system to jog mem ers 


memories. r i, " 

4. Familiarize yourself with, and become a master o , t e 
ference technique” of conducting meetings. Most a ep ^ 
ful leaders of meetings employ this so-called con erence e 
whether they recognize the device by that tit e or no . , i 

ference technique is simply a device by which the '“^er 

helps the group arrive at something instead o oun ® S 
helplessly for an indefinite period of time and accomplishing 

Oversimplified in description, the conference j 

like this: iL group leaderdiinks through ahead of .me wha h 
helieves to be^he purpose of the meeting and P" 

Md probably desirable tlicsc purposes 

“s accomplishments are concerned. He jot nrimes 

and desirable probable outcomes. Frequently, he 
certain members of the group to be ready to ^ . 

pacts for or against certain propositions that arc probably going 
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to arise He may even ask these members to be ready to make 
certain motions, if such motions appear to be desirable for the 
good of the group As a fair and impartial leader, he must see that 
both the majority opinion and the minority opinion are cham 
pioned At the beginning of the meeting, the "conference-tech- 
nique leader states to the group just what he understands the 
purpose of the meeting to be He suggests some of the problems 
that he thinks the group must face or dispose of in achieving these 
purposes After this brief introduction, he asks for discussion of 
these things Usually the meeting is oflF to a good start with this 
much direction toward something definite From time to time, the 
leader clarifies for the group its own position on questions by sum- 
ming up t eir progress up to that particular point of the meeting 
what we have accomplished thus far 
Snmlf ^ restates what has been accomplished 

we j may even be well to point up the fact that "So far 

needs ^ ^ times when a group 

the first h ed that nothing has been accomplished during 

m tL mf bogging dowS 

technique lefde/eomes 

» »**•' 

V 1 « you as l^'sklUfut ™ I*’'- ‘’',‘^0™'*"“" 

porate in pffr> f * ^ conference leader may wish to incor- 

IS the - Six. six’ plan^of ‘^e part of the group 

tTso^uS b^r 

"" WhTuT’uTeet 

of too much disc'’ussioron™the"flr'''”"‘"® because 

leader suggests that tt.o enough dtscussion, the 

right whefe“Vtt& 

to form small groups than Ts I “ f of chairs 

discuss the question's a grourfr'^^ ^roup of six is to 

SIX minutes, the entire groun ‘fr® “f 

man for each group stands tl ^ spoli®®' 

report If 000^00"; totsmaTr < 3 - 0 % these group leaders 

I- 'wS:i:r.;ir":s» 
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ing, or says, “We concur with that group’s thinking.” In short 
order the floor is cleared. Usually the discussion has been short- 
ened and clarified by this technique. 

6. Bringing the meeting to a close. Near the close o£ the meet- 
ing, the leader again restates his understanding of what the group s 
purpose has been and what they have accomplished in the met- 
ing. If some final action is necessary to make these accomplish- 
ments effective, the leader may suggest that the group take certain 
action before the end of the meeting. The more skillful the 
leader becomes at stimulating the group to action, t e ess 
action the leader himself need take; but a skillful 
aid the group in achieving effective action by utilizing e 
conference technique. Not infrequently a group wiU X ^ ® 

own seeming volition at exactly the point which t e ^ 

previously determined in his notes or mind that the group s ou 

reach. 


Dangers Inherent in the Conference Technique. Nothing is 

more fraught with potential for both good and evi \ninK 

ference technique. Used by an unscrupulous leader on an un 
ing, unalert group, its power for misuse and for a 
quite undesirable for the group are positively tern y’"8' 
other hand, used by a leader of unquestioned integri y, .P, 
sesses wisdom, justice, and selfless service in t e in 
group, the power for boosting and bolstering e . . ‘ ] 

tion is almost limitless. Both the group leader and 
within a group should realize that such a tec mique i ^ 

tool of both the good and the unscrupulous 8’’°“? ‘ 

leader has a sacred obligation and trust not to ,, 

ence-technique power. A group member has an 
nbhgation to be sufiiciently ™ between ‘that 

going on within his group to be able to which is 

''hich is effective for the good of the group an ‘ j j • „ jq 
n-thless and spurious. He has also a ^eled or ap- 

soc that only persons of integrity and ‘ „,eetings. No 

pointed to positions wherein they conduct 8 P . or 

n'ert group need ever be railroaded or P™??®?. sbould gain 
poor group action, even if an unscnipulous ind 
^ position of leadership for a time. 
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HAVE A WORKING KNOWLEDGE OF PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE 

The individual desiring to conduct a successful meeting should 
have a working knowledge of parliamentary procedure Even if 
the group has a parhamentanan to decide questionable points in 
the procedure, the group leader should know the basic and funda- 
rnental rules The purpose of parliamentary procedure is not to 
add formality to a meeting or to confuse the issues, but to see that 
the meeting is conducted fairly and orderly and m the most effi- 
cient manner democratically possible Anyone who has ever seen 
a meeting of any size being run contrary to, or without benefit of, 
par lamratary procedure, knows that it is certainly not the way 
0 ge ere astest with the mostest ” Most meetings that accom- 
procedur^ according to simple parliamentary 


P^'occdure There are many things a group 
a mp ° to gam in poise, assurance, and ability to conduct 
a meeting according to accepted parliamentary procedure 

the s4'r„tTwhft took 

for those wittTr books on parhamentary procedure Hunt 

fits vour needs . ^ Buy the one that best 

S^F^d cut .f tVe ■* ^<=f-enoe 

cedure or if the bv faw'^^r “f parhamentary pro 

official guide to be Ml 5 ” >'“"dbook L the 

Any rulrn be XeTof Td"?d ™'n P^^^ure 

example, a group may decide ftatf, f 

ment However, the Lre closelv necessary for adjourn- 

most matters, the simnler ,t « / sticks to estabbshed rules in 

4 Attend clinics afd wcrkshfL? d ®T“‘’ > 

cedure If none seem to be heW^ P^i^Mm^tary pro 

writing that some be held at tbe “ 5''’“' P®''t of the country, ask in 
association of which your groun "^oS'Oool or state meeting of the 

5 Run through a trial meebng ( J 
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a meeting) with some of your friends or associates as “stooges Ask 
for constructive criticisms at the end of the meeting 

6 Welcome the opportunity to preside at meetings of smaller or dif- 
ferent groups to which you may belong 

7 Have a tape recording made of either your “trial meeting or the 
actual meeting at which you preside Study the playback over and 
over in an effort to determine your strengths and weaknesses in con- 
ducting the meeting One thing is certain, the next meeting which 
you conduct will certainly spark up immediately if you do Note par- 
ticularly the spots where the minonty opinion did not get sufficient 
voice before the questions came to the vote and places where effective 
leadership would have terminated too long wrangling A tape record- 
ing of your own meeting is a wonderful self-teaching tool 


the order of business 

It goes without saying that the person conducting the meeting 
'Mil have an agenda of business before him It will probably look 
something like this skeleton outline, only some of the parts may be 
filled in specifically 

Call to order by president and statement of the purpose of the meeting 

Roll call (some organizations omit this) by secretary 

Reading of the previous meeting^s minutes 

Corrections, additions to, or approval as read of the minutes 

Reports— officers 

Reports— committees 

Old business 

New business 

I’rogram 

Adjournment 


The novice is apt to get confused in a maze of motions unless he 
some simple basic rules to follow The 
(pages 298-303) taken from The Meeting Will Come to Ore c , y 
Harold Sponberg,^ will help you get straightened out Study 
^refully and refer to it from time to time , n 

Harold, Extension Du”*'*'" 294 . T/ic 

ciiu' of First ncxasion, Maj, 19o4 ^-opc Department 

of home economics Miclng'ni State Extension Scrv- 

t ««pcra..ng Paul ANl.llar. D-rector. 

" ''ulaRin Slate College, Hast Laming Pnotcil am dis of the 

Ma) 8 and June 30, 1914. and rcpnntcd here perm 

uUor. „„,e ■n.e enure hooUc, can !» Kemial for 10 cenl. from .he Ilulle.to 
“T'artmenl. M.chigrn Stile College ) 
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ALL ABOUT MOTIONS 

How Do We Take Action? A motion is a request that something 
be done or that something is the opinion or wish of the assembly 
There are various types of motions (See table, page 303 ) 

A mam motion introduces an action to the assembly for its con- 
sideration Only one mam motion should be placed before the assembly 
at one time It is always debatable and amendable, and it ranks below 
all other motions 

A privileged motion refers to the action of the assembly as a whole, 
g a e a recess, adjourn, etc There are five privileged motions, and 
they outrank all other motions 

ihp lotion IS a motion applied to other motions, usually 

There ‘'‘^ter, postpoue, or temporarily dispose of them 

mohnn/^ ° * wobons, they rank right below the privileged 
motions and above the mam motion 

disDosed 'of "hof conducting business and must be 

arises Examvle°u “ fcboi on the motion out of which it 

of voting ^ nominabons, point of order, method 

once has'birTeo^" i* coc that brings back to the floor a motion that 
again Examvle To '"!i ““embly wishes to consider 

commitfee reconsider, to take from table, to discharge a 

as yet, not dispo^ed^f^*' "''’l”* on the floor but, 

tune provided fhey were mld^ S'’” 

eral motions are pending th " '"''’f*' of ascending rank When'sev 
axe pending, the one made last is always disposed of first 

■Vanrat^g'hlseres'^'"’'’" 

others ReferLgTo teTbr f “nght-of-way” over 

the privileged and sub a ^ 303), you will note that 

twelve fhese motion, h "™bered from one to 

the highest ranking mottTA”lr“‘“’ 
motion, listed at tL bottom 01 ^ 1 ™ 

Incidental motions have no rani 
precedence or right-of wav . ‘'“"“■'g themselves but take 
arise ® ^ ‘*>'= ™“tton out of which they 

Renewal motions are sompwLo*. i 
they cannot be acted upon unbUrfl'oV.I 
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The following example shows what is meant hy “precedence”: 
Main motion— #o buy a new car 

Refer to a committee— of 3^ to investigate cars (outranks main motion) 
Lay on table— table all pending motions (outranks the above motion) 
Consulting page 303, you will note that the main motion yields to 
the other two, that the committee-motion yields to the table-motion. 
To state it differently, the table-motion takes precedence over the com- 
mittee motion and the main motion. The table-motion and the com- 
mittee-motion may be received while the main motion is on the floor. 

Since the table-motion was made last, it should be voted on first. 
The Chair will put the table-motion; if it carries, the other two will be 
postponed until the next meeting. If it loses, the Chair considers the 
committee-motion; if there is no further discussion, he will put it; i 
it carries, the floor is clear; if it loses, he will continue discussion on 
the main motion. Note that subsidiary, privileged, and incidental na- 
tions may be made while the main motion is pending. They must e 
considered in the proper order. 

Do yVe Have Any Business to Consider? A main motion is any 
motion that brings an item of business before the assembly. It 
requires the action of the assembly. 

Example: 

I move that we give $20 to the Community Chest. ^ 
b. I move that this organization go on record as favoring ic income 
tax reduction. 


A main motion is always debatable and amendable. 

Ehalr: Mr. A. (who has risen or has raised his hand) ^ 

Mr. A: I move that we send txvo delegates to the dislnct convention. 

n, C, and D: Second it (several may second a , 

Chair: It is moved and seconded that we ^ 

district convention. Is tlierc any discussion? (Debating j g 

‘Maying of subsidiary motions are in order at this % 

Question, question (does not stop, but o /^j.) 

Chair: Question has been called. Arc you ready for the question? (or) 

Are you ready for the vote? , , .lu.rict 

All those in favor of the motion to send tv o j 

“nvcnlion, raise your right hand; opposed, raue ) g 
Tile motion is carried (or /ost). ^ i ’V 

•Tfop I Change the Motion? The motion to tlie 

motion and is always applied to another ino i , 
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mam motion The motion to amend may be applied in several 
ways. ^ 

1 to add 

2 to msert 

3 to strike out 

4 to strike out and insert 

Example Mam molion-to purchase blackboard While this 
motion ^is being discussed, an amendment is made to add the 
words, costmg six dollars or less ” 


UoI'tTr" of *<= “O- 

wav M. •''« amendment It is done this 

men! in nn. r would you agree to include this amend 

If he aetees an'd'fli''''’ words 'costing six dollars or less? " 

If he or anv m u does not object, the motion is amended 

opened to disc ™ ob)ects. the amendment must be seconded, be 

which the amendme^i^™^"'^'?^'’^ before you vote on the motion to 
should always he abo"ut the^^ '"a ^'s^ussion of an amendment 
motion An ameLmr u “self and not about the mam 

hon to whcH "s aTojld "f” '""d. “not." m a mo- 

vote since that would be the same as a negative 

two amendmerns^L'TSlimuTd succession, however, only 

amendment and a setonri ® motion at one time a primary 

must always apply dn-ecrtj^i,!"m ^ocondary amendment 

mam motion Note thp f^ii pnmary and not skip back to the 

iNote tne tollowing examples 

insert “blond” before oak Secondary amendment-to 

^^o*<on to Recons!der~n„ w, „ 
a member wishes to reconsider rl. discuss It Again? When 

carried or lost, he moves tn r ™ °° “ motion that has been 
the group voted ' to pu^seT "^y 

the meeting, it is learned that ^ '“tie later in 

funds to pay for such an item ■'y ^°es not have enough 

to reconsider the vote on the motm'”?^" 

tor ” It IS seconded and discussed Tf”r ° ® projec- 

if It carries, the original motion, 
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“to purchase a movie projector,” comes back to the floor for re- 
consideration. 

It should be noted that only a member who voted on the win- 
ning side of a main motion may make the motion to reconsider. 
That means that only those members who voted for the purchase 
of a projector can move to reconsider that motion; it indicates 
that a member has had an honest change of mind. If anyone could 
make a motion to reconsider, that motion would be made on eveiy 
motion that was voted upon; then the motion to reconsider would 
be used just to hinder the progress of the meeting. The motion to 
reconsider must be made on the same day or at the same meeting 
that the motion which is being reconsidered was acted upon. If 
at some later time the group desires to change a motion or reverse 
its action, the motion to repeal should be used. 

Point of Order— Mtj, My, Thafs Not Correct!! This motion is 
used to correct any errors in parliamentary rules. Let us suppose 
that the motion “to buy a new chair” is on the floor. While it is 
being discussed, a member moves that “we send two delegates o 
the state convention.” The chairman receives the second motion. 
Since there should be only one main motion on the floor at one 
time, a member may rise to a point of order as follows. 


Member; Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

Chair: State your point of order. _ 

Member: The Ch.air has received a second main moUon while anot 
uiain motion was on the floor; the second action is out ot order 
this time. . c ■, 

Chair: Your point is well taken; the second motion is out o or c 

(This motion may be made by rising and addressing ^*'^ ^*^ * 
^ nicmber need not be recognized before he spea 'S, ic m y 
™pt a speaker who has the floor; the motion needs no sccon . 
no vote; it is not debatable or amendable. It m.ay be used 
noct a member as well as the chairman. ) 


SO.tfE DO'S AND DON’TS 
Chairman 

He should restate the motion clearly after it has been made and 
'ecoiided, “It is moved and seconded that 
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2 When a motion requires a second, he should be sure he receives 
a second, a motion with no second should be ignored 

3 He should entertam only one mam motion at one time 

4 Whenever possible, he should have the member state his mo 
tion before the latter launches into a long discussion of it 

5 He should give the maker of the motion the first chance to dis 
cuss it 

6 He should not permit anyone to speak twice on a motion until 
all have had a chance to speak once 

7 When voting publiely, he should vote only when Ins vote will 
change the result When voting secretly, he shall vote when the 
assembly votes 

8 He should give up the chairmanship only when his comments 

^ or against the motion, then he may ask the vice 
nrsed^ of ?? “y ”*'='■ “^mber to serve until the motion is dis 

asks thp rpufi'"" •*’6 action, the temporary chauanan 

asks the regular chairman to resume the chairmanslnp 

Member 

byftrcham'beforl'spelhl^®^ recognized 

of a motion” should try to state his ideas m tlie form 

4 Mafsecotn’ ' ^ ‘ ^ => ">'>^■“0 ” 

call division “ ™™''ation, call 'question,” or 

by the Chair recognized 

when he is nommated^oTS’*"''? T ” oompelled to serve 
6 Because a member ” “ °ffioe 

does not necessarily mean thatl 'b ‘bis action 

mean he wishes only to vet the * ^ motion It may 

The table of motmns \nn ‘be floor to discuss it 

reference has been made seLa" tm™ P^ge. “> 

from The Meeting Will Come n J 

concludes the quotation fr^^tSs ^tce ^ “ 
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In Order 
When „ 

Another Debate- Amend Vote 

Speaker 0^4 Required 


1 Fix Time for Next Meeting 

2 Adjourn 

3 Take a Recess 

4 Pomt of Privilege 

5 Call for the Orders of the 
Day 


6 Lay on the Table No Yes No No Maj 

7 Previous Question (close .. 

debate) No Yes No No ^ 

8 Limit Extend Debate No Yes No Yes % 

9 Postpone to a Definite , v 

Time No Ves Yes Yes Maj 

, (Special Order) No Yes Yes Yes ^ 

JO Refer to a Committee No Yes Yes Yes Maj 

M Amendment to the Main ,, „ vim 

Motion No Yes Yes Yes Maj 

12 Postpone Indefinitely No Yes Yes No Maj 

Incidental 

JJ Point of Order Yes No No No None 

B Appeal to the Chair Yes Yes Yes No A 

S Jamamentary Inquiry Yes No No 

D Point of Information^ Yes No No No None 

E Division of Assembly Yes No No No None 

Close Nominations No Yes No 

,T Open Nominations No Yes No 

» Method of Vobng No Yes No Yes Maj 

^orjoesttoWidilrawa No Ma] 

! Suspension of Rules No Yes No o 

Objection to Consideration , No % 

"f a Question Yes No No No 

Reneival ,, , 

RoMnsider Yes Yes Y« No 

from Table No Yes N° y - 

n No Yes „ 

Discharge a Committee No Tes les 

AIaiv Mo-noN No Yes Acs Aes MiJ 

PitlJ^'T’^'S’ "e'eW. Extension Bulletin 294, The Jfeellng «T« Come to Order. 
* miting of First RcMSion, May, 1931 
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SUMMARIZE WHAT HAS TAKEN PLACE 

A good chairman ties the meeting together with a brief sum- 
marizing of what has taken place This summarization can be 
stated clearly and concisely in a few terse sentences ‘It is my 
understanding that we have done these things at this meeting 
One, two, three Am I correct? Corrections may be added from 
mu chairman is on his toes, none will be necessary ) 

This brief summarization may be followed by a motion to adjourn 

t oug 1 It takes but a very few minutes, such a tying-together 
adds immeasurably to the effectiveness of the meeting 

you CAN DO IT 


IS on y natural to be quaking in your boots a bit, the very 
veLvn if”" ® meeting Probably all but the most 

stnmint,'^ sutmen would admit to a butterfly or two in their 
with careM meeting to order approaches But 

find vourself “ Idtie practice, you are certain to 

ance at your meeting with calmness and assur- 

to order is 1 7 

dea o”c edit f T A great 

a meeting ” Talr j person s knowing “how to conduct 

meeting Take a good look That person may be youl 
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If you are in charge of an entire program, you are halfway be- 
tween a meeting and a convention. Your duties will partake of the 
nature of each. Suppose you divide your duties and responsibili- 
ties into tlrree categories: (1) tilings to do before the program, 
(2) things to do during the program, and (S) things to do after 
the program. Such sorting of your duties will help you to keep the 
horses before the cart at all times and prevent your slipping up 
on anything. Although it may sound like a rehash of your nneet- 
ing" duties, you are going to list all your responsibilities The 
plainer you spell things out on paper, the easier it will e or 
)ou to be an efiective program chairman. 


tuwqs to be done before the Program 

1. Lonm fVifi nrnrrram iS pl« 


Learn about the group for whom the program is planne . 

2- Review previous programs of the group, noting patterns o p 
grams and interest trends. . .. .. 

• Study programs of similar groups in other sections, no ing s 
laritics and particularly innovations tliat might interest your group. 

• Talk “shop" concerning all details of the program— spea 'crs, sp 
cial music, favors, conference techniques, etc., will every 
who might be able to give you ideas. 

Find out all you can about available speakers, discussion lenders, 
panel participants, and moderators. 

Get the financial picture clearly in mind. Ciou c.an n ^ 
n>cakc:r on a $150 budget no matter how des.rable 

he.) Set up a tentative program and go about g g > , 
necessary committees appointed. . . 

• 0<;legate responsibilities definitely and elcarly m wTiling. 
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8 Delegate as much responsibility as possible (Your job as the 
person in charge of the entire program is not to do all the work 
yourself-but to see that it is done ) 

9 Narrow responsibility when you delegate Make one person re- 
sponsible for a given thing, insofar as you are concerned Let 
him decide who helps him, but be alone is responsible to you 

10 Arrange for the meeting hall, rooms, or hotel accommodations in 
writing after carefully anhcipahng the size of the group expected 
Let in writing also the assurance of needed or desired equipment, 
such as public address systems, chalkboards, etc Find out exact 
charges for all accommodations and equipment 
ti^^^ program and see that it gets to the printer in plenty of 

Arrange for proper publicity 

gr™ 'ifany wa^''^'™' "'>* *>>‘= 

hght^woA™and ™akc 

put to work ) " forget to look around for new blood' to 

trumg ' porbons of the program are m 

Pf 

rs to beheld'to serthat noh^“"’ meeUng 

and in the elevators NotI.r^ ™ ’“'’’’P bulletin boards 

at a hotel and have tn 1 , more maddening than to arrive 

If des.rable”teX'° "’=‘=‘"'8 

reaching the hotel evPTi are given on best routes for 

IS held (This IS esnpt- „ ^ fhe city in which the program 

Leam 

responsibilities withmu ""bom you have delegated 
Be liberal with praise n 

Keep a master chart „f V u 

for each of the items nn done, set up a time schedule 

Obtain biographical mnt^ ’ meet the deadlines thus set 

25 See that guestVelThT" participants 

whatever meals or soci ',1 invited to remain as guests for 

26 Hang on to your seS Irh;!" 

27 Stay calm ^ 


12 


15 


16 


17 


18 


24 
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THINGS TO BE DONE DURING THE DAY OF THE 
IROGRAM 


If you have seen that all the things on the “before the program” 
list have been done faithfully and well, your task during the pro- 
gram itself will be the proverbial breeze. Undoubtedly, unless it 
is a very small program, you will not serve in the dual capacity 
of chairman of the program and also chairman of the business 
meeting as well. If you are chairman of the business meeting, you 
preside in the manner suggested in the section on How to Con- 
duct a Meeting.” If you are program chairman only, your duties 
regarding the business-meeting portion of the program will simply 
l^e to turn that portion of the meeting over to whoever is to pre- 
side at that part of the program. But as chairman of the program, 
you will want to do these things: 


h Get to bed early the night before if possible, so that you are 

rdi,.— ‘-..Tt-- . Ill r_. _ f-.... 


ueu eany me nignc ueiuic ii 

physically rested and ready for the fray. ^ 

Look your very best. It gives you a sense of confidence and is a 
genuine compliment to the group that put you in charge of the 
program, 

3* Get to the site of the program early. 


to the site of the program early. 

See that a final check is made on equipment and properties which 
should be ■ * * * ,iisci*r«.r1 tn water carafes 


je present, from P. A. system, if desired, to water carafes 
and drinking glasses. .. 

5. Check upon ushers or "greeters,” name-tag and program distnb- 
^iors, information recorders, ticket sellers or collectors, i any o 
these are in order. 

“■ Check to see that your key people and platform guests are present. 
'• If there are flowers for cither the platform or women guest 
^ speakers, check their arrival, presentation, or arrangement. 

• begin the meeting on time. . . rr 

9- keep your opening remarks brief, gracious, and to ‘'><= / 

you are one of the people who cant tell storics-then don t. Use 
0 sincere compliment for the group instead. Bo sure “oal >n 
o'l people who should be included for recognition and thanks 


your remarks. ,. 

pon’t cmharmss the spe.akcr witlr too flowery or grandiose an 
‘otrodiicton- huild-iip. Keep it within reason. 

**• Set the time for conclusion of the meeting tactfully m )ot r 
“O'ks. so that both program members and audience knou 
*hc meeting is to end. 


•our re* 
■hen 
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12 If the speaker or panel members ask to be warned ‘five minutes 
before the adjournment time ” do not hesitate to do so pleasantly 

13 Make your concluding announcements clear, coneiso, and pleasant 

At all times during the meeting and immediately preceding it, 
you as chairman want to be free to give your undivided attention 
to the rneetmg Be sure to arrange all your personal and profes- 
sional affairs in such a manner that barring “acts of God” or most 
unusual circumstances, your attention and time will not have to 
e iverte to other meetings or matters Nothing is more annoy- 
^ r fl’tttering-hither-and-yon program chairman 
ith a careful check on the foregomg items, you should be able 
the'*Zs!L'*' ™ “everything-under-eontrol" one-at least on 

THINGS TO BE DONE AFTER THE PROGRAM 

of th^ nrna follow-up duties for the person in charge 

edited T Your full respLsibihty is not 

to be sure th^aryon'lLtoveXok “ 

details after the speakrrs™^”™® 

that the chaimaTVf Th>s does not mean 

Hieanlt tCn" ' ^ does 

be - abandoned or just valuable equipment to 

3 te reslicnsible fortlu^g earn oAT 
that somTthingls done with'fh D 

janitor to dispose of unless tha^"' abandon them for the 

In that case, be sure to ^ou wish done with them 

4 Don’t abandon your speaklr 

follows, you havf» ^ ^ guests If a banquet or luncheon 

them to be guests of ^ extended them the courtesy of asbng 

"straggle m’^abne If 1°“"™ T 

if you can arrange trnr,c P "ot staying for the meal, ask 

wherever it is he may wish to p”” 

5 Send mitten thank you’s to all A u 

meeting a success W "'Iio actively helped make the 

iig some special responsibility— no 
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matter how small. If you delegated a responsibility, it deserves a 
thank-you. Be sure to extend your thanks to the helpers of those 
who helped you. 

6. Write a brief account of the program— what seemed to you to be its 
high lights and weak spots, if any. 

7. Write up a very brief account of “Things I wish I had done or done 
sooner” that might have made the organization of the program 
simpler or more effective. 

8. Set up a file folder containing the following things and any other 
pertinent data concerning the meeting: The brief accounts men- 
tioned as items 6 and 7; at least three copies of the program; your 
master sheet and progress report, which you kept as you went 
along; correspondence concerning arrangements, speakers, etc.; 
and a statement of the “financial picture” concerning the program. 

9- Clear your desk and files of all materials concerning the program 
that you didn*t file in the folder concerning it. Get the desk cleared 
for new action. 

It will take a little time, probably a complete week end of extra 
work to wind up your duties properly as chairman of an entire 
Program; but it will be well worth it. The feeling of satisfaction 
)ou get from a job well done and completely finished would in 
itself alone more than repay you for the overtime you spend 
winding it up properly. But, in addition, the information (that 
you have taken the time and trouble to record concerning tins 
meeting) will be of inestimable value to you or to some colleague 
ou the next occasion when one or tlie otlier of you is in c large o 

® program. 
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IF YOU HAVE TO HANDLE A CONVENTION 
First of all don’t say, “It could never happen to mel” It most 
certainly could But relax a bit, for it probably could never happen 

0 you wit out your having been warned, as tlie highway signs 

y * ® person in charge of a convention has served a 
tmr, f i" various capacities within the organiza- 

teacher ^ c invention is being held As a professional 
shin oosu ^ y°t'''5®IL holding these various apprentice- 

ctZf >*> yo« «re program 

tionTrlfr charge of the conven- 

plentv of sh^™^ } will be a challenge and an opportunity, and 
die maternl ready for it Much of 

have found tWelv‘tTn''ch'’“" "'’''J 

business pf^nnof ^ charge of conventions of professional 

are mvtn ” ‘T Many of the suggLions that 

have® learned may rake^fea^ Aem-the hard way What they 
to handle a convention y°“ y™'' “““ 

COMMANDMENTS FOR RUNNING A CONVENTION 

1 Lret an early start 

2 Get an over-all picture of what has to be done 

3 Study evaluation sheets nf 

4 Study projnams of nast m P''®™us year’s convention 

5 Find out Sactly what authlrw"^ S™''P" 

sponsible, and for what a.™, y y°“ y°“ 

6 sL that the convent m in 

y IS chosen as soon as possible (It 

310 
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may have been announced prior to your being put in charge of 
convention plans.) 

7. Get contracts or understandings in writing with the hotel at which 
the convention is to be held. 

8. Make tentative plans for submission to the “key group of au- 
thority or control at the very first meeting after your appointment, 
including a tentative calendar of work progress. 

9. Line up possible key speakers and group chaumen or directors. 

10. Appoint a reliable local chairman, or committee; let them know 
their responsibilities, and then rely upon them to do a good 

11. Delegate responsibility and authority for just as much of t e 
above work as you possibly can to reliable people. 

12. Keep tab on progress in all areas of work at all times. 

13. Keep notes on all procedures, so that you can hand these on to 

the next convention chairman- . . 

14. Don’t worry-but workl See that the major part of your o\yn work is 
planning, organizing, delegating, co-ordinating, and chec *ng upon 
progress being made. Delegate details to othersl 

In order to spell out that list of commandments a bit more 
specifically, it might be well to find out just how some business- 
education groups do work out their convention plans. You coum 
loam a lot by setting a run-down on the activities of any one sue 
group. As a case in point, suppose you follow throug i on le 
procedure of the MBEA (Michigan Business Education Associ - 
lion) when it comes to lining up a state convention. 


that early start 

Picking a City. The MBEA Board really gets an “['y 
picking convention cities. Realizing that a year is lar > , , 

^inie for working up all the details of a convention, they dec oca 
1? convention cities two years in a , .j‘ 

'ds procedure meant that in 1955, for that one 
“d lo pick two cities, the 1956 city (Detroit) and he city 
(Grand Rapids). Having once started the ‘ y^-ors 

« necessary each year to pick but one city-the ^ ° 

'^ncc. It seems to be working out e.vcellcntly. If 

■" position to make a similar suggestion m your organ.zat.o 

) on might point to MBEA’s success with the plan. . 

I'oclors to Be Considered in Selecting a ^ g'" ‘ “r'cUy 

to hold a convenUon in every hospitable town J 
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i.hat issues an invitation Many things determine whether or not 
the convention can be held at any one particular place 
Those charged with selectmg the city should find the answers to 
such questions as the following ones before making the decision 
Is the city located centrally enough to draw a sufficient number of 
members from all areas of the membership? Is there a large enough 
hotel within the city to accommodate the group? If the group has 
0 be spht between two hotels, what are the disadvantages? Are 
ley su cient to rule out the particular city as a convention 
neLlTrr ® “vercome? (MBEA found out that they “lost’ 
ot *e group between 

emunT 1 ““ ““vention city This might not happL to your 

a 3 moH *1 “ ““'der ) Are the avadable hotel 

orthTremr"l “■"bers 

led feH. 1^ f local chairman or group be se- 
ll narticn a mducements for 

croplatlr business and industry 

vention citylrms hom selectmg the con- 

it is done by popular vote Sometimes 

the most effective advert’ constituents put on 

•heir favorite el utff ^ ™tues of 

group, whose choiee of cftv^sh A™"?’/ ™PPO®odly unbiased 

lor a partieuhr year of thi ^ m *0 relative merits 

questions similar to tl,nr„ P°“"blc convention sites Answers to 
selection. ^ sought in determining the 

start on hnmg up tliH™ C^<“|rmon. MBEA also gets an early 
nnkmg phns for the nn charge of the convention and on 

MBc/ fs responsibl“:;tr;'“" viee-president of 

minute someone finds liimself convention The 

Mint Ins mam responsibilities am "ce-president, he knows 
tion plans rurtliermore, .about no ''"7 

'leo-presidcnt lias mored un a 'be time, the first 

second Mce-prcsident and 11^0101^1''“”^ r^™"" 

ore knows for at least a year 
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ahead of time tliat his convention-planning year is surely com- 
mg Up 

The chairman, if he is wise, immediately starts lining up tei^a 
tive plans to submit to the board of MBEA at their Septem^r 
meeting for the convention which is always held m Marc e 
reahzes that convention plans are not the only order of busmess 
at this meeting and that the plans must of necessity be interwoven 
with other busmess of the organization from which they cannot e 
fully separated, such as, setting up the budget for the year, ar 
rangmg for region and area meetings, plans for the organ^ation, 
and for the publication, The Jslews hetter However, i e is 
^vlse convention chairman, he sees that the following t ngs ave 
been decided or approved by the close of this first meetmg 

1 City in which the convention is to be held 

2 Hotel where it will be housed, rates, accommodahons, etc 

3 Local chairman (or group) selected 

4 Theme selected (if any) . ^ thp 

5 General plan of arrangement for meebngs, that is, 

convention will be organized around subject mat er . 

instruction, specific needs, types of districts or some ° within 

6 Amount to be allowed to secure principal speakers, 

which chairman can be expected to operate nf the 

7 Delegation of certain major responsibilities to e financial 

organization and to the News Letter editor, J’ 

details to the former, and the printing of the proga 

Handling the Financial Affairs It miglit be well ^ jj 

ftat the trisurer of MBEA ,s respon.ble " 

oAibit space for the convention This is one o , i (],(. ^on- 
income for the convention From the hotel a r 
'^ntion IS to be held, he secures scale drawi"gs oj 
^ooe and uses these as a basis for plotting " ],ote]s 

otels vary m how this selling of space is i otliers clnrgc 

nm such space over gratis to the com entiongro p, 

= group a base rate for the space. f.Jirer 

■) Its charges in addition to those of i jr „ of the con- 
MBEA IS in entire charge of the Enanenl 
'iintion. as its affairs are considered an Integra p l,ca\c a 

^fon-s financial picture Any comention cln.rman can 
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great sigh of relief, if he can delegate such a major portion of the 
) 0 b of handling a convention to tlie treasurer of the organization 

(rated *at is dele- 

gated at this first meeting is the responsibility for the printing of 

5 rr!eTou?rT"'=’ pnnferam^not 

formed bv the ’ d ^'**’’* program are well 

a very effLtwe ^ The MBEA has developed 

Fortumtelv H 7 T" P™““g P™gri>“ 

w“t’ ‘ "ller T' " ® el inches incize, 

changed recently but 'the 7 program (This size was 

has worked with nnnf l* workable ) As anyone who 

runs mbe/ r 

same type setun for heil ti 'herefore, uses exactly the 

and foMhe prLratn ‘ ' “’® “""““nuement in the News Letter 
copy of the coming'nroa ° J^'^fributed at the convention The 
of ?L News heffer thatTouU J 

that has to be done is in si? convention All 

pages between the covers of’attracr"‘'f P™g™'" 

are ready for distribution at the proper pmT’ 

convention cliaimWs^ re?'* Speakers One of the 

speakers Usually the choice of"'" ' i"**’* outstanding 

lire by limitations of the h d governed in some meas- 

tations usually Z°e ^7 ^’^EA, these financial hmi- 

banquet spcaher costs $300™fl®" °i ^hat means that if the 
nothing The wise cliainm’n n * speakers must cost exactly 
budget for one speaker He "I'l allocate all of his limited 

possible to take care of at lp''*i divide it as equitably as 

speakers \iho may not be traveling expenses of other 

pauses Certain speakers mavT""^'''’ °‘’'®™se for such ex- 
convention, because the\ are^ f charge to the 

compan) , such as a book compliments of some 

such .as Rotaiy -or a college organization, 

free of charge or for exncnsp hureau will send speakers 

does not al\\a\s indicate his worth^^ ^ speaker 

times a member of tlie orr^n.-r^* ° convention group Some- 
offer concerning a particular fn *tself will have far more to 
g Particular top,c or problem than a highly paid 
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speaker. As with everything, the varying eonditions of time, 
place, topic, and members of the group all have great bearing 
upon who will be a wise choice as speaker. 

Various speakers’ bureaus can be consulted for outstanding 
speakers who might be secured witliin the financial limits of the 
group’s budget. One of the best ways for securing possible 
speakers is to consult a wide range of programs from similar 
organizations for the past several years. The program chairman, 
who has kept brief notes in the margin of programs concerning me 
eSectiveness of certain speakers listed there, has an invalua e 
reference source. An exchange of letters with ofBcers of groups 
such as chambers of commerce, purchasing-agents associations 
management groups, civic organizations, and service c u s wi 
also usually unearth excellent suggestions for speakers. Brie no 
tations concerning the name of the speaker and o t re person 
recommending him will be well worth the time it takes to recora 
and file them. 


Delegating Local Responsibility. A third big responsibility 
which is delegated by the end of this September , 

has not already been taken care of, is the responsi 1 1 y 
local arrangements. Duties of the local chairman vary 
organization; but in MBEA, the local chairman or com 
responsible for practically all of the local 
engaging the hotel and the principal speaker. T, secure 

securing whatever favors or prizes are made aval a ’ ^ which 

the entertainment, such as choral or instrumenta Sr P 
be a part of certain sessions; and they make 
lor securing certain “Demonstration Groups 1™'?’ , ‘ oj 

‘1 necessary. They are responsible tor the J'°*P‘ ^ for 

other activities of a hospitable nature of the °oa g 
co-ordinating all local efforts in this category, re night,” 

-osually intharge of securing the dance band foj the big n g^ 
a dance is on the agenda, since they wou j„,irable within 
ow what bands available in the vicinity jj usually 

0 price range of the convention. The loca c (j gr^vise, it is 
“"owed a budget to cover the cost of the band; otherrvis 


a budget to cover the cost ot tne ‘ > affairs 

much up to the local committee to manag details 

^"ancially. Usmlly. the convention chairman will dclcg 
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concerning food, necessaiy minor changes concerning conference 
rooms, chalkboards, public address systems, and the like, for the 
vanous section meetings to the local chairman 

Selecting the Theme. A fourth big job, which the convention 
chairman usually gets settled at this first September meeting 
loug ^t is imt a job he delegates usually), is the selection or 
approval of a theme by the board The best way for the chairman 
spvprn'/'^^ '^™i?i “PP™™* ^ ^1"'® ready to present at this time 

mres Taf I T’ "'■* speakers, tecli- 

stad^nr T ' and means of carrying thL out Much 

spying conferring, reading, corresponding, and planning on the 
mR If he e 7“ P-“ded "this September meet- 

hafsentontl^'' % ^e theme Possibly he 

board oriof ta 11 ?^ suggestions to the members of the 

colider the V. bme to 

With questions ^^ggestions carefully and to come armed 
questions and suggestions concerning each 

chairman of MBEA^usufut t 1°^' which the convention 

establishment of the mi ^ settled at this first meeting is the 
speakers Th‘ is 

in mind before he can stan® f “"st have clearly 

fit his procram Snm ^ quest for outstanding people to 

cardccf inCor ofTnotT b> d- 

hmited All possible some ®P®'*kers’ budget is extremely 

should be looked into carefully ™ speakers may be secured 

Arranging Details icith the i r, . 

There are always a creat manv w Housing the Convention. 
host hotel for any convention anH worked out with the 
and his key committeemen to have 

the details of this plan If H “ ‘’'® hotel to lay 

reason, details will have to he'lnh question for some 

if possible, out of fairness to him i chairman, but 

on at least one planning slsi^"; ^'>ould be in 

the comcntion will be held Hoiel where 

of what they do and do not nrovnteT"^ P°hcies 

therefore, well for the chairman and I Sreups. it is. 

airman and his committee to have a list 
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of questions to cover all possible exigencies of what the hotel will 
or will not take care of, of what will be furnished gratis, and what 
will be charged for extra. It is not a question of the hotel trying to 
“do” the convention group or of trying to make an extra dollar, 
but of operating in accordance witli their established po icies or 
established union contracts. No matter how much a hotel manager 
might wish to accommodate a convention group by letting ^ 
push back their own chairs and tables to clear a part o t e an 
quet hall for dancing, he may not be allowed to do so 
of the terms of his union contracts. ( Frequently there is “ “ . ^ 
of $50 for clearing a hall of banquet tables and chairs for dancing, 
regardless of whether six chairs, sixty, or six hun re are o 
moved.) A convention chairman should know a ou a 
"hidden” expenses that may suddenly confront the group. , 
The MBEA group, as a concrete example apin, ° 

meeting in October or November at the hotel at w ic 
vention is to be hold. (Formerly this "hotel board 
lield only about two months prior to the convention,^ u 
feided that this left far too short a time for worbng ou 
details still to be attended to; so this second meeting 

up to October or November.) Ws nf the 

At this meeting at the convention hotel, the m 
'>oard are the guests of the hotel and work out with 
Mnnel the details of the convention. In order o be 


‘inei the details of the convention, lu . r g^tra 

of just what the hotel will do gufis and what i wiU ^ 


wiiat the hotel will ao grauj» aixv* vw-— 
puy. and what it can or cannot do, the MBEA oa 
*** of questions that they have developed over J ^ things 
go over With the hotel personnel. This bst covers^-f^ 
us donnitory rates for guests, spemal allowed, or 

ospitality rooms, free rooms for officers (i y situations 

'’"'vmany). and such details. From time to time as 


to-ii^:;r;;::s:;;;s‘i;r; added. A 


gather with what has been agreed upon, is give 


- -wi YviiaL iiua — ■ 1. fhp treasutcr, 

US to the chairman of the local , _f such knowl- 

“"d to whatever board members may have need of sucli 

6qpq 

Hotels vary greatly in services which they ^ larger the 

''uuiion groups; however, as a sort of rule of thumb, the g 

uuavention. thp mnrp frpp. i?ei 


ition, the more free services. 
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In setting up such a list for your group be certain to anticipate 
practically every situation that may arise, such as these Are there 
sufficient rooms? Can the hotel accommodate the size banquet 
you will need? Does the hotel have ample accommodations for 
the various sectional groups? Does the price for the banquet 
and/or special luncheons include the tips and/or complimentary 
plMes? (If not, the convention chainnan must see to it that a 
sufficient amount is added to the price of each ticket to cover both 
tips and the coinphmentary meals which must always be taken 
care ot ) Does the hotel have any racial prejudices or taboos? 
for lodgings? for meal service? (You cannot afford to run the risk 
there”"® me'nbers embarrassed or discriminated against ) Are 
or ns Slf P^^’f-^ddress systems? Is there an extra charge 
eLotaW? r r “V'^kble nearby? Are they 

ha Znini ‘ “y '’''’den cLges that 

outefvf r ““cipated? This last question 

gZn w lThe m A/eputable hotel, desiring a Itisfied 

d the clnirmar T‘ P®'"* '”dden charges 

4:Se™e-re“^^^^^^ .’oup to tfke 

-following THROUGH" WITH RESPONSIBILITIES 

ceS’die L^nttn^dfeT’"""'- weeks pre- 

various individuals to’whom h^l"" ''®®P 

arrangements for the n delegated authority Final 

madelp e^Uv as Ttrtr"’ “d the p^ram 

possible will usually insure a smOT^h^* changes as 

son in charge of the urmt.n^ ooth-ninnmg convention The per- 
copy of the program in Iiis I °^i P‘'°g’^am should have the 

deadline to msurf. is \ P'“‘y before the 

.n time, place sublet for errors 

The chairman mil he w«c to m! i nieetings 

to bo done and to check these ,obs olF I 1°'’" 

reports that certain details have been ffike'n cat of!"'’ 

probably not be the responsibility of tt” ™n!;rn;mn1ra:rn! 
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but seeing that the slate of nominees is ready for presentation at 
the convention probably will be; hence, it might be well to con- 
sider it here. Certainly, it would come within the province of the 
convention chairman to suggest that this matter be taken care of 
well in advance, along with other convention details. It is wise to 
have an early start on preparing the slate of proposed officers to 
he consulted thus giving them time for sober reflection on whether 
or not they can accept the nomination. All too frequently, the 
nominating committee “buttonholes” some likely candidate vety 
shortly before the slate of nominees is to be presented and hig - 
pressures him into allowing his name to be submitted to the 
group. It has been known to happen, in fact, that a nominees 
name is placed on the slate without his having been consulted. 
If there are reasons why he cannot accept the nomination, an 
embarrassing situation arises for all concerned. 


Getting to the Convention Before the Convention Proper 
Opens. The convention chairman, together with the other mem- 
bers of the board and/or the officers of the group, arrives m tne 
convention city and hotel ahead of the opening of ^ ® conven i 
proper. Usually a meeting is held the night before for taking care 
of all last-minute changes and details that may have . 

oiinute checkups are made on all the items on ® . 

ohairman-s master sheet or list, and consultations with the Joca 
ohairman or local committee are held. Any last-mmu e p 
^lities are clearly delegated. 

^OLLOW-VF DUTIES 

Evaluation of the Convention. A common P^'f.’^g^attend- 
oonventions today is to have evaluation sheets 

to fill out. A definitely structured one but 

.^^^or” or “slant” the opinions more than f "“"fo " ^ck 
' has the advantage of getting some defini e a composed 

floostions. Probably the best instrument would be 
" both structured and unstructured sections. conven- 

'yaluation comes from listening to .. -oj sit at the 

‘'meers as they leave meetings, attend the e-K ii . ’ — scoiit- 
"^heons and banquets. As a football coach has S^c -potters” 
E n game, so a convention chairman nee s 
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checking up on the reactions of the members attending the 
convention 

Thanking the Exhibitors. Only a convention chairman or the 
business manager of a convention can truly know how deeply in- 
debted the group is to the fine exhibitors who are the financial 
backbone of the convention True, the exhibiting companies are 
there because the convention group represents “markets” to them, 
but their services are far and above “the call of duty” m putting 
in long hours, in bringing in the newest and latest equipment and 
teaclnng materials which they have available, and in providing 
or ee personnel for many of the programs Perhaps in no other 
c ucationa field is the liaison and teamwork between teachers 
and book-men so fine and so closely knit as it is in the field of 
usiness e ucation Perhaps in no other area of education, too, are 
he bookmen such fine educators first, and salesmen second If 
Convention, see that your bookmen get the 

convcnt!lr.°^'* ow ample time m scheduling the meetings for the 

time sch'^l'TVt exhibits See that ample 

time IS scheduled for exhibit visiting 

the mo!r® ? Haodboo*: for the Next Chairman. Probably 
or~mn“^ ' ^.“t.on chairman could do for the 

ccdures and would be to write a simple outhne of pro- 

Actuallv" if 'bo next chairman to use as a guide 

alonu and f * careful log of what took place as he went 
stoEt tale °'™ ‘his has been alLst a “musf-it 
presentable fomTfo'^'ti* ™ his time to put it all into 

the next convention ^urrhandb ^ T”"”® 

terials or sections: handbook might contain these ma- 

thcianoulmL'tags '"'"■"ding agendas of 

^otcl considered when making arrangements with the 

income‘andl'xprndimLf° deluding sources 

^ comments on especially 


of 
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5. Possible sources of speakers 

6. Biggest headaches and worries 

7. Summary of the evaluation sheets of the past convention 

With the exception of the final financial statement, the sum- 
mary of the evaluation sheets, and the list of biggest headaches, 
all material is ready for the handbook before the chairman sits 
down to organize it. If each succeeding chairman adds to or 
revises the handbook, the organization will soon have a tool that 
will make the job of convention chairman a far easier job— and 
probably one done much more effectively. 

If and when you become that convention chairman, don t con- 
sider your duties discharged imtil you have assembled tliat hand- 
book. It need not be elaborate. In fact, the simpler, the better, 
^ long as it contains salient guideposts to enable the next chair- 
man to do an effective job, aided by the know-how you h;we 
gained and skillfuUy charted around the mistakes you have made. 



SECTION 4 



YOUR PROFESSIONAL WRITING 


YOUR ATTITUDE 

The minute professional wilting is mentioned, you mvolun- 
“Wl “p” T ‘ “Why?” ■ What?” "How?” “For Whom?” 

along with many 

UD “sleen"®* 1^^** mention of professional writing starts stirring 
“ittle ‘ the open a 

the cCces ^ P’"y‘"g with, for 

me that V011 h’ * doing any professional writ- 

yotsellr n W, ?" up in a sort of\old war” with 

been waitine it n t ° conscience and your ambition have 
d nLIo 1 r r" Pu^fcotly 4tural human ten- 

Ccan m^h“’" ^'“■“"“hzation of “why not” do it 
mg-nt least mcnmlty P™f— ^ 

?K “ t/" ^ I""' t"„XT,rrM".r 

you say, and you do Your hst looks like this 

arguments against doing soup 

WRITING r^wiivo SOME PROFESSIONAL 

Too much of the same sort nf fl<,n„ 

Too much of a mediocre quality 

Too much appears that adds nmhinc published 

Too much IS wiltcn that is filled with „ 

Eicrjhod) has read all that you would^hT'^ 

In fact, nobod) ants to publish am ih, an>^vay 

the b.g names m business cducahon something ivntten b) 

Bemdes, unling doesn’t come easy to you 
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Now give that list careful scrutiny. Be objective about it. Be 
absolutely honest. Aren’t those really rather weak arguments? 
Refusing to write for reasons such as those is in the same category 
of fallacious reasoning as that of the person who refuses to go 
to church because he knows some hypocrites who go. Actually 
every one of those so-called reasons is just an excuse to be pro- 
fessionally lazy. 

Examine those excuses a little more closely. Of course there is 
much of the same thing appearing. It happens in good periodicals, 
in newspapers, in informative service bureaus, in TV and radio, 
and in advertising. The public is bombarded in every field with 
repetitions of the same sort of things. Sometimes such bombard- 
ment is the way you know you are on the right track concerning 
something or other. Something is to be gained from this consensus 
of opinion. You can find examples by the dozen. Power steering 
is coining into not one, but into many makes of automobiles; 
copper-bottomed pans in cookware now bear several diiferent 
trade names; and raised typing tables and letters left on me key- 
boards are the order of the day in most typing classrooms. Sucti 
innovations as these become common occurrences large y 
“so much of the same thing appeared” concerning all ot them. 
Excuse Number One doesn’t stand up very well. _ 

Now examine your second reason for not writing. ere is 
much of a mediocre quality appearing. Admitte , an i is 
bad about the mediocrity. There is certainly a need for many mo 
high caliber contributions; but mediocre writing is i 

«fble to no writing. Remember the old Gennan proverb about 
tlie best always being the enemy of the good . 

of perfection, of big projects, and jone 

kast an average performance on some of ‘b® ^"S' ^ 

>“bs lying all around. Because they are incapable of 
Performance on the “best” level, they turn m no P^* ‘ 

all. They are like the sweet little old maid m the fa 
ick 


She led a blameless life below 
Death held for her no terrors; 
And so St. Peter wrote her score, 
“No runs, no hits, no errotsl 
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Many a ‘best” performer, whether it be in ice skating, teach- 
ing, or professional writing, has climbed into the best class via 
the good-level- route Don't lude behind that mediocre ruse any 
loiter Its too transparent to be much protection 

y“‘' may be one of the very ones whose writing may 
lelp to raise the level of wnting since you are aware of the fact 
vpri * °i * 's SO mediocre That sentence is meant 

of what con- 

mtiinll *°™*y in their writings, their writings would just 
are to f or two Educators really 

lessors ins'll writing For instance, why do pro- 

Whv don’t tl ®o™diog so professorial, especially in prmt? 
tltr^t evLd? streamline it, speak m 

learned? Are t^v'^m bn^'^d 

that thev nr#* f traditional forms and language 

P pe s and Id . by Lwl 

S o ftot who rr ” T'’'"Su citizen? you be 

Ni„,„ 1 1 . ®™P'y ccti to the point 

criticism” YouV ' d nothing new” 

“tX™ Iks a “ "T Then you will see the 

moment a^rriio d' r"“ *" copper-bottomed pans a 

S ? ■" ""tf rr 

or demonstrations or advertisemlts TT H displays 

tisements had been the onlv on„ ^ ” ‘ displays and adver- 
evcn know about rnnn 1 . « *”^cy women today would not 

but over anlSr ZT 1 ” . “'“c "le using it, 

Strations were used until "m advertisements and demon- 

-me other comTames sooreX'''dT Furthemiore, 

vcrlising and pans for thnss l market with similar ad- 

or prices P S or those who wanted adaptations in utensils 

hand, bookkeeping, and™gemral'b'**'”’~*"|5fP“"’"‘‘"g’ 
moment and imagine thafjou see alTthe' T T”"" f°r “ 
teachers-tho ven -first \nar "“w business education 

of them will have read tj.at aZr""^ ^ow many 

"How to grade typing papers m 10,^“ ‘'™ yeem ego on 

a boon to ,ou? Immediately you ausvver™„t^ :on“- tZu 
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how are all those teachers going to be as smart as you when it 
comes to grading papers? Almost immediately you answer, 
“Somebody had better write an article similar to the one I read 
so they can read it.” You arc so righti And you understan 
better why there is a very good reason that so much ° ^ 
sort of thing almost needs to appear. Think a moment. You lave 
made several adaptations from time to time in that origma grac 
ing plan. These adaptations work fine for you. Maybe t ley wou 
work for someone else; perhaps you should be the^ one to ® 
this new article. Think it over a little. You could give u ere 
to the original idea and author and then take off on your o\ , 
showing how and why your “tailored to your particular neeus 
version works for you. , „ 

That last sentence brings you to another reason w ly s 
Writing remains in the mediocre class. The writers ® 

ahties instead of specifics. If you will write abou par ‘ 
rriques, situations, activities, problems, and ideas, th S ‘ 

“id the mediocrity will disappear. This is t° P 

that “You fail to see the foresJ for the trees.” " 

^oes mean that you tell about one particular tree a ‘ ^ 

want to write something meaningful and he p i • . pgj 

too, that you will be so busy writing about your p> 
device, help, or idea exactly the way you feel abou t that you 
Will have escaped the cliches as well as the 8®"“" ‘ <.j,j.m,mcnts” 
That brings you down to ‘be last ° anything 

gainst writing; namely, “Nobody wa . , |!j nss education” 
except something written by the big names i __ answer to the 
and ‘Besides, writing doesn’t come easy to yom ^nr- 

drst of those is “Nonsense-it just isnt , ^incss-cdiication 

n eontriliiiting niUhors. 


' xaoi. CVTkJ — J 

periodicals and glance at the names of ‘‘i;' d„caUon? Cer- 
uo\v many of them are big names m licard of .some 

‘ainly not the majority. Frequently, you never ^ 

them. Frequently, too, yo" Tccognwo ‘ m narn 

mmer-school contemporary. There ‘ yo„rs to that 

SRies than you realized, aren t there? X vyriter-J, espe- 

Editors are literally crying for ideas fTOi , repre- 

from the people out in the elassrooms, J;;"’;, j .U- 
the scene of action insofar as l)usuu‘> 
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tarial training are concerned Who makes a better first-hand 
reporter than you, a classroom teacher, then? 

To the second of those last two arguments the answer is, "You 
have loads of company Practically everybody is in the same boat ” 
Make no mistake about it Writing does not come easy to many 
individuals In fact, the autlior has never heard an individual say 
that writing came easy to him Quite the contrary, some of the most 
fluent (seemingly) writers admit that the actual writing is a 
laborious, tedious, irksome task They hate the actual writing- 
but the compulsion to get something expressed is great enough 
hat they keep pegpng away at the drudgery of getting the some- 
thing down m black and white O 6 B 

arguments for doing professional writing 

acainst'dninn*^'^'^ yourself right out of a platform of arguments 

^VartTcifsotd 0 !“ 

2 IwZZi ZZl teacher 

3 Professional wntmv ' ^ on the part of the teacher 

“P-entat.on,an®dre%";:o::rLg 

rofossional writing adds to the teachers professional prestige 

“WV >u T’' Teacher. 

professionaUvriting 

the teacher has something of 'niphes that 

ivorth his salt has certamfy develoned ih ‘“ a 

in some area, found a classrLm i„ ^ soinething, experimented 
deiised a grading shortcut t a ‘"J3™ ‘^*'1 didn’t work, 

cessfiil or unsuccessful nm " different approach, had a siic- 
professional teXtSfiiirh "h'’”"® " ^ 
contribute and tint he should nn ^ ^ something of worth to 
similar successes or avoid similar"f"l’“*'^ 
up to the second argumlt ' y™ "g''‘ 

was said a few pages backlbmi ^lur' Service, nemember what 

the profession each year? You can’t “ming into 

t take too seriously that state- 
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ment that they haven’t read all those articles which you have 
been reading for the past several years. They represent what the 
businessman would call a new market. The new market needs 
to be supplied. Furthermore, there is a second service that you 
perform with your writing. You stimulate others into thinking and 
writing and trying new adaptations of what you have written 
about. Someone may disagree with you quite heatedly. Good. 
Perhaps he will be stimulated into a re-examination of his own 
practices and of yours. He may even get around to writing an 
article about the points of variance. Fine again. Or, if someone 
else concurs with you, he may be stimulated into working a bit 
harder in that particular facet of his teaching. In an atomic, jet- 
propelled age, it seems rather incongruous to bring up the time- 
bonored simile about the ripple caused by the pebble cast into 
4e pond, but that particular simile fits the case in point. You can 
^aver know just how many ripples your professional writings may 
into motion, or how far-reaching they will be. Make no mistake 
about it, professional writing performs a genuine and neede 
ssrvice. 


, Professional Writing Serves as a Stimulus for Better Teach 
Wider Experimentation, and More Critical Thinking, on jus 
^^■turally try out more things, teach a bit better, think a it 
^itically when you become writing conscious. If I 


you say to yourself as you try out a new device or idea, it mig 


lu yourselt as you try out a new v. 

some beginning teacher.” As a result, you n yours 
i^st a bit more into making it work. _ 

The same sort of thinking begins to upgrade your mdi > 
’eak performances and practices in the classroom as we ^ . 
q? lesson such a lackluster, lackadaisica a p 

h yourself. “Why were my students such lumps today, 

rr I COlllrl C . 


;-ui5eii. Why were my students such ^ ' 

could figure out why, I might be able to avoi^ a r P ^ j 
Ohnance—nr,.^ olc#* .avoid a similar 


wrv . to help somebody else avoid “ jjs. 

Ole It up.” You start ferreting out the possible r . > ^ 


j.' ^P- You start ferreting out rnc ^ Jown the 

those that obviously don’t apply and runn^ down to 
fiiul P™^®ble ones. These bear investigation on y 
5 °»t why that lesson failed to spark, and you 

^°^orrow's work in the light of your . j nt. 

ce to your fellow teachers, you write up the i 
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Right here and now it is only fair to warn you that “Gone are 
the days” when you could be content with shrugging off a bad or 
indifferent lesson once you get properly bitten by the professional- 
writing bug. In final essence, this is the biggest benefit that your 
professional writing brings to you-it stimulates you to greater and 
better efforts in every phase of your teaching. You grow because 
ot your professional writing. 

Professorial Writing Adds to Your Professional Prestige. Any- 
hing that adds to your professional growth as a teacher and edu- 
pTZw "'I'* professional stature and prestige, 

fes i^ 1° “’’viously as pro- 

hat vo writing should connote 

you are inlrt^ ™ "'“‘h to contribute but that 

Lonrtot ‘r ‘™“We to get it 

a third irnnllcnfn™tl"^t’ rato print carries 

have to sav sufflc" ^rl'tors and publishers consider what you 

At col !L f 1 publishing. ^ 

of professioml'wrV^^^*^^ administrators look for evidences 
TheTare not o trio"! 

has no published nrof" y ™pressed with an individual who 

frequently looked^ Professional writing is 

n S '°ut J ‘’-o P™« ®»‘®ria for promotL 

beinrier 2 d" performance 

is soLd SuneZ 7 Theoretically, ?he practice 

evidence of ^o° th f™'’"’ P“f<>™=>nce alone is not sufficient 
standing. ^*01^1^^'’"°? '"S'' 

granted. There ynucf v, t P®*'^omiance is to be taken for 
ment. "Productivitv” ^nro^ performance for advance- 

of these plus qualiUes U writing and research) is one 

goaded to extreme ‘“o “ft®"- ‘h® teaching staff 

classroom f t Zr zt -=ff”ts in the 

promotion. IrrZeeUve oZ .""'““Sb publications to earn 

"■ritingisa!moZ t™st” at Z P™f“-"'-> 

At L high schoolZvel , he n ''=“’*‘"8- 

the administrator does not live Sr®ct: but 

or two among his staff. InvLiablv he “ '™‘" 

nicnts for recognition when ^ n "St®® out tlicir accomplisli- 
cognition when accrediting committees come about. 
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Unfortunately for the liigh school teacher who is sufficiently pro- 
fessional to write, all too seldom do salary schedules take into 
account these professional contributions. 

WHAT DO YOU WRITE ABOUT? 

You gave a thumbnail answer to tbis a few moments ago when 
)ou were deciding to write about specific and particular things, 
about things that go on within your own classroom and in your 
O'vn mind, and things about which you want to know more. Sup- 
pose you examine some of the possibilities wthin these limits. 

IVn'fe about Devices^ Aids, and Projects that Have Worked 
^^ccessfuUy. There is always sometliing that you are thoroughly 
on, either over a long period of time or because of a light- 
““g;sure, first-trial success. Wliether it is a motivation device, a 
grading shortcut, a simple but effective visual aid, a new film, a 
^idance technique you stumbled onto-anything that worked 
someone else might be interested in trying is good grist for 
ra® periodicals. 


fiaise a Question Concerning an Established Practice, Fin- 
Method, or Piece of Equipment. Don’t just be a fault- 
e er; hut if you really have a question concerning a prac ice, 
’^P in a brief article, defining your doubts or o i“**°"*’ 
why you Jiuyg them, give your constructive sugges ions 
'Ho if you have some; and ask for the opinions of others to be 
pressed concerning the point raised. 

Report Research or Researchful Projects 1 on . 

““"'"■at Have Implications for Business Educad^^ 
tjj"^ to caliber of a doc or ; 

oven a master’s report or thesis, to have 'vorth and mcnb 
'."'’“'igation that alert teachers are ahrays doing 
Jaaaio Graham as “Rcsearchful Teaching 
oxperimentation that teachers do without la o 
od conditions set up tliat would have to ■’'>‘“■0 ^ “ 

^‘ady valid. For Lmple, a research a‘>;d> 
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stems from two commendable human qualities— that of not want- 
ing to dwell on failure— the desire to chalk it up and forget it— 
and the equally commendable desire to accentuate the positive; 
besides, nobody wants to appear stupid in public. However, much 
can be learned from mistakes. (General Douglas MacArthur is 
credited with saying that he remembered every mistake he ever 
made on tests at West Point. ) 

Business educators can certainly learn from their mistakes. For 
example, why did a lesson fail? Was it because it was not geared 
to what the students already knew? not tied in with their needs? 
not adequately prepared? Were there too few visual aids? insuf- 
ficient resource materials? Was the teacher not properly qualified 
for that particular project? Was it the wrong time of year? too 
nearly like something else? too close on the heels of a community 
misfortune of some kind? Were the students worn out by some 
pevious activity? too keyed up over a prospective happening. 

. combination of these reasons might be the fly in 
mntment.” A little analytic thinking will usually bring out the 
^ edying cause or causes. Save somebody else from making e 
sort of mistake; write up tlie incident. 


yortant “Plus” Information That May Be Belpful to Some- 
° y Else. For example, machines of all sorts fascinate you 
^'ticularly all kinds and types of office equipment, big aii i o, 
*®Pfcated and simple. You find out all sorts of things about all 
of machines that might come under the heading of auto- 
>"• What’s more, you with your mechanical and screntffic 
actually understand them. Did it ever occur ‘o 

^™dreds of teachers who have not had t e °PP ,.g 
to delve into this, or the mechanical and scmnUfic 
f^^ckground that are yours? Don t you rea iz * ^ 
ovp . ^terally eat up an article or two in which you , g 
a^^Plfficd language what some of these bram mae nn^s do 
of has. they do it? For example to many 
unfathomable that a machine ca P 

; ^d gits in 2000th of a second. Now if you could 

inkling of how this goes on, you j m 

, fed to their understanding of the electronic machines and 

*ug of being “in the know.” 
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students in the class would also be equated, hour of the day at 
which instruction was given would be given consideration, and 
so on But suppose you are a “researchful” teacher who gets two 
sections of shorthand each term, one invariably at eight o’clock 
and one at eleven Without even equating the groups, you can 
try out half a dozen different teaching techniques over a period 
of a few terms, and usually you will come up with some rather 
strong hunches about the relative success of some practice or pro- 
cedure For example (and merely “for example”), you decide to 
have the members of one group write their homework twice, while 
the others merely read theirs twice (You have no valid check on 
whether or not they do read it twice, of course ) At the end of 
the term, you compare results of the two groups Next term, you 
reverse t e procedure according to hours, and again compare re- 
suits You try it a third tune, and by now, you probably have a 
rather firm idea of which way works best for you and your Stu- 
ll!] somebody else thinks or has 

„ ® same line— so you write up your “observa- 

iThe! ‘W may be, and send them to a pub- 

nrnnhp#* ' ^ilways on the lookout for actual classroom 

mu” “ P™’^“'’‘b‘y your little 'researchful bit of teach- 

ing gets into print 

nrofccrnn’^?^''"^''’ ®''®" bona fide material for 

be of mte e' rr 1?’ that might 

m a sma h J,” y®" in a rural community 

laL T s r!e® r u ‘'™ y'*-''- “f shorthand You 

years and find onl*' shorthand graduates for the past five 

ArLlu of tSar/^ 1 ™ T “■®'" ^borthand In 

hand from the c foot, you advocate that your school omit short- 

Shorthand from"rsurCe„rS 

t * 

to drop shorthand^ too Vlt°wiII coT^ ^1'*““® 

»ng bit for her to show to make a nice substantiat- 

suggcslion of curriculum change 


bod;™ OWn-t Work? All too often no- 

P things that didn-t work That failure probably 
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Air Your Special Interest* Most individuals have hobbies or 
areas of special interest within tlieir work like Fred Winger and 
his tachistoscope in typing, Irol Whitmore Balsley and business 
letter forms, Harold H. Green and dictation rates, Gladys Peck 
and FBLA. You begin to identify people by their specialties. 
Write about your own particular interest. Soon you w ill begin to 
be identified with it and to learn of others who share vour inter- 
est. 

Share Your Ideas Through Writing. Share ideas concerning 
your successful club programs, eflFective public-relations practices, 
bulletin-board displays, new life for the school paper, money-mak- 
ing idea, and curriculum-enriching materials. As a reporter de- 
velops a nose for news,” so should the business teacher develop 
a rig t or ripe for writing about” sense concerning all the many 
facets of his school and professional life. Soon it becomes not 
what to ™te about, but when can I do all the writing I need 
and want to do? ° 


WHEN DO YOU WRITE? 

be.r!'n« question and a fair one. The 

nIp'.UT «•" Those times 

do'rftVew No. you really 

you have detem^ T* f writing. Perhaps 

S™ual n” “"'•r''"'’ "'h'otos\ day for 

if you do iust tint 1 r l™ hnow what will probably happen 
tZrZor la To mu"’ ^“°Ne? The odds are heavily 
minutes a day-every WleTa"'"' 

and holidays^ould^prodt mlh"tm‘"| 

can learn to. srith'a 

mood to strike vou It wait around for the 

doggedly at it. Some inv« people. But you keep 

do on others. But you diilnt”t "lore than you 

everything you uai°e“ut- ^ou slve 

rue anal draft of some copy is in. 
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now DO you write? 

There are two types of writing, of course, that every professional 
person is familiar with— the formal and the informal The formal 
JouiviU reserve for your research contributions You will, perhaps, 
ffie the informal style for the reporting of successful classroom 
ilevices, bulletm boards that went over, and “What Our Cluh Did 
inimg AEW ” The informal style will take care of the greater part 
d your wnting 


hVile As You Talk. Don*t get involved in the mechanics of try- 
“S to write about something Sit down at your typewriter and 
tdk about your idea Just imagine you are in a “shop talk session 
^^th some of your favorite business education cronies over a cup 
d coffee and start talking Or visualize a particular person who 
"presents the sort of individual you are trying to reach If you 
“e Witing for beginning teachers, imagine you are talking to 
last student teacher Write )ust the %vay you would tell it to 
It is as easy as that First of all, you do these things 


i ^0'™ your topic or central idea , 

■ Jot doivn the ideas or facts you’ve discovered about this centr 

'OM or procedure , , 

Jot down the opening sentence if a good one flashes t Y , 

“imd-or the ending if that “comes” to you while you are m 

7 your Ideas (tLys not unheard of Margaret Mitchell svrote 

reo last chapter of Gone With the Wind first, remember ) 

‘ ““"'t be afraid to use plenty of paper-one idea to a sheetej™ 
^opor IS cheap compared to ideas-get every smgle thoug 

^e'vntmg some of them. ™bordmatmg ttee tli 

« fi«t seemed ld,e mam ideas to others if they now appear 
6 B™«J“>atetothem 

' Fn! “ '^beleton outlme of each part tlie 

f some people the skeleton outline is “'’"S" ,un 

,'’d«onneedsSo be developed into topical J„7.our 

'2: the judge Partially it depends on ‘be na^r ot 

Shm ‘ 

" 'ip each part qmclhj Tins is scry important Don t stop 
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polish or bother about style at this point Get your ideas down 
Don t hunt for a specific word at this point Leave a blank space 
even if the word escapes you or repeat an overworked one— just 
as long as you get the idea doivn quickly Getting your ideas down 
IS the hwdest part of the job Frequent!) an individual cannot 
eqiress his idea clearly, because the idea is not clearly conceived 
The words will come when the idea is clearly discerned in the 
mmd of the writer 

Now rewrite and pohsh Put the article in the format of the peri- 
odical to which you intend to send it Some editors even like you 
to approxunate the column width with your line length That may 
mean that you write on a narrow forty eight or thuy six space 
ne ou set the material up in double space right down the center 
^ ompare the number of columnar hnes you have 

with tlie number m an average article in the periodical you have 
se ec e as your target Editors love to get articles tailored” to 
their particular length needs 

Don t be afraid to send it off to the editor with a bnef letter stat 

imd for whom you 

think It might hold interest This latter point is very important 

It Works Out tike T/iis Here is how y ou might develop a very 
simple article that might be helpful to sLeone else ^ 

thflTl^ m mar, ’’t *0 develop 

rcu o™ o ",h f™"’ cannot read from 

trtanTuiat tL” ^ou know that it is im 
firm believer thaUhe"ah 1 "3!*'’ notes, but you are also a 

utort’nt as'um abilt S ^ 

develonme tlus abil.m * almost perfect notes You work at 

anytliing" as oae studtt‘"pu™it You'r 

proud of themselves It w‘!is realiv so 

read distorted and poor notes TIic luH achiev ed-this abihty to 

used might help someone else^dp his sfTT 

It has the makings of a short article o develop this ability 

Bead Wet They Get Down Shorthaa] ’C jofdor tli^ “ 
mmediately an opening sentence pops .„to your head 

-hntVr, mad'Il'-l-tTv'r ' 

the shorthand teacher to herseii7 '' ^ ‘ 


’ sijs Mar), 
1 tliat one before," sa)*? 
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Since every shorthand teacher in the land has heard “that one 
before too, such an opening would surely be an attention getter 
You put your beginning sentences aside and jot down these 
topics 


htroduction Reasons why students have trouble reading short- 
outlines other than "plate” outlines 

1 Not enough practice on reading from notes 
Lack of confidence 

Failure to exhaust the possibilities” 
ot enough spelling in shorthand 
Limited vocabulary 

Failure to note patterns of distortions” and to look for What do I 

^ do under stress^’ 

L-arelessness on the little everyday words and brief forms 


Jody of Article List the devices that you have found successful 
'“‘ting across several of these areas and which increase abihty 

'“"ad shorthand 

2 more reading from “cold notes in class 

ange of notes with neighbors in class 
Heading from such notes -written at controlled speeds 

0 r _ _ _ , < 


O IIUICO — — i ,, 

ling from neighbor’s notes written at ‘ pushed spee s 


Read: 

wd Writing by selected students , i 

Indents come prepared to write in shorthand on le o 
riddles, brief news items, or items concerning the class 

^embers 

Students at seats, copy the notes and then transenbe them 
A ‘hey transcribe them directly from the oir , 

tf"»mch Square” test From columns of ‘ho/'-f'f , 
a two-mch square from one column Mount tins q 
1 „ of P“per Save until quite fl"“r' 

b to ™te each students name at ‘ho '“P “ ^ ^ 

sheet Then one fine day return the papers to “““h 
him to transcribe directly below the *‘1"“''''“ , ‘ of 

a J ° siy_even though the notes may begin m , 

Et “"d ood -n ‘he "'■ddlo of one Do your 

"I do they learn to read tlieir notes "me 

tosis- 1 Give a bonus for anybody who can banserihe som 

J “he s after that person has given up on his o« 
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polish or bother about style at this point Get your ideas doivn 
Don’t hunt for a specific word at this point Leave a blank space 
even if the word escapes you or repeat an overworked one-just 
as long as you get the idea down quickly Getting your ideas down 
IS the hardest part of the job Frequently an individual cannot 
express his idea clearly, because the idea is not clearly conceived 
The words will come when the idea is clearly discerned in tlie 
mind of the writer 

9 Now rewrite and polish Put the article In the format of the peri- 
odical to which you intend to send it Some editors even Re you 
to approximate the column width with your line length That may 
mean that you write on a narrow forty eight or thiry-six space 
line You set the material up in double space right down the center 
of the page Compare the number of columnar lines you have 
with the number in an average article in the periodical you have 
selected as your target Editors love to get articles “tailored’ to 
their particular length needs 

10 Don’t be afraid to send it off to the editor with a bnef letter stat- 
ing what you attempted to do m the article and for whom you 
think it might hold interest This litter point is very important. 

It Works Out Like This: Here is how you might develop a very 
simple article that might be helpful to someone else 

Suppose you have had difficulty getting your students to develop 
the ability to read shorthand notes unless the notes are almost per- 
fectly written They can read from pHtes, but they cannot read from 
their own or their neighbor s notes very well You know that it is im- 
portant that everyone strive to write good notes, but you axe also a 
firm believer that the ability to read distorted notes is a skill equally as 
important as the ability to wnte almost perfect notes You work at 
developing this ability in your students until they can “read almost 
anything as one student puts it You are proud of them, and they are 
proud of themselves It was really so simply achieved— this ability to 
read distorted and poor notes The little effective tricks or devices you 
used might help someone else help his students develop this ability 
It has the makings of a short article on ‘Ways to Get Your Students to 
Read What They Get Down m Shorthand' You jot down the title 

Immediately an opening sentence pops into your head 

‘ I ve got something down for every word you dictated/’ says Mary, 
"but I can’t read it ( ‘And where have I heard that one before,” says 
the shorthand teacher to herself ) 
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Since every shorthand teacher in the land has heard that one 
before” too, such an opening would surely be an attention getter. 
You put your beginning sentences aside and jot down these 

topics. 

Introduction. Reasons why students have trouble reading short- 
hand outlines other than “plate” outlines. 

1. Not enough practice on reading from notes 

2. Lack of confidence ^ 

3. Failure to “exhaust the possibilities 

4. Not enough spelling in shorthand 

I. y-u. .! ■*“ "" ■ 

7. the little eveiyday vtords end btief forms 

to read shorthand. 

1. Simply more reading from “cold” notes m class 

2. Exchange of notes with "eigh^^” controlled speeds 

a. Reading from such notes wi • •■no-hed speeds” 

b. Readini from neighbors notes written at pushed spec 

3. Board writing by selected shorthand on the board 

“• items, or items concerning the class 

b. S±^nt seats. co^the.b;s^;-r"^ 

perhaps they trnnf ^ of the student's homc- 

4. A “Two-inch Square test. column. Mount Uiis square 

work, tear a two-inch squar cold-a couple of weeks 

on a half sheet of PnP-' XSrnUo at the to"p of his par- 
will do. Be sure to write cac papers to each student 

Hciilar sheet. Then “"e Bnc ay square c.xactly what 

and ask him to transcribe > middle of 

his notes say-even thoug 1 jiuJcnts ever 

a sentence and end in -"■f^^]\°‘irnotcs after a few of these 

groan! But do they anybody who can transcribe somc- 

“square tests"! Give a bonus for an ) ^ 

body clse's after that person has gii cn 1 
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5 Fnntbasket shuffle of homework Have a week’s homework handed 
m all at one time Then shuffle the pages into as many piles as you 
have students, with each pile containing some of each student’s 
work Hand out a mixed package to the students, and let each take 
his package home You have no way to check on this, but the novelty 
of trying to read something from every person’s work stimulates 
considerable reading from notes Furthermore, they love to see who 
has the easiest notes to read! Those students who earnestly want to 
improve their ability to read notes will soon find that these weekly 
packets are an invaluable aid in helping them learn to read “al- 
most anything’ 

6 Play 'What's Mtj Motion^ (This is an excellent device to get stu- 
dents into seemg the simiHnties and in “exhausting the possibili- 
ties and it IS simple and fun to do ) To lead students to see that 
many shorthand characters use essentially the same motion as 
others, only in varying proportions, or in variations of straight and 
curved stroke combinations, you invented this “What’s My Motion” 
game It goes like this 

Somebody goes to the front of the room and writes through the 
motions for ‘ ) 0 b’ about an inch in front of the board Individuals 
call out the motions they see ‘Jo b’ says somebody, so the wnter 
writes on the board “job” Then he goes through a very similar 
motion bob' Bob’ says another and the wnter puts bob beside 
pb He tries another one, and so on until a whole array of similar 
motions have been put on the board-you get a list like this perhaps 


^ j-o-b (Job)j ^ b-o-b (Bob); ^ b-o-s (boss); 
^ cbay-o-p (oSiop); ^ ish-o-p (shop); 

^ P-r-p (purpose); ^ p.o.p (pop); 

p-r-chay (purchase); p.^-b (probable); 

^ P-o-s (pause). k 


Such a device will soon get students to see that any of those out- 
lines might be similat looking J any one of the strokes was distorted 
at high speed or through carelessness at a controlled speed But if 
the mohon starts doom, the outline isn’t going to be something start- 
ing with a k or gay or m or n-or any of the forward strokes 
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You can play the same thing with similar forward motions such as: 

:n.a-k (malce); ^ n-a-k (knack) ; 

t-a-k (take); ^ (neck); 

' gay-a-ith (gather); ^ (cat), 

ith-e-k (thick); 

(■fceeish}> t 
m-e-dem (medium) . 

The possibilities are endless. ^ shident analyze a half 

7. Analyze "Patterns of Distortion. Have ^ 

column of his joes under pressure. Invari- 

similarities of „on who is aware of them is 

ably there are such patterns. P , certain to recogmze 
well on the way to correcting ^e. Let students 

' them when they continue to neighbor try to spot his 

exchange with neighbors and w S 

seatmafe’s patterns of distortion. Th« ° ,vill probably 

better than one” works well ^/belp spot them. Another 

read the distortions less easiy a student hunts harder* 

reason for having e thing” his neighbor spotted, 

when he is trying to sprt A 

Let them compare and talk anou borthand, not occupation, 

8. “Whafs My Liner ““‘^ber Whenever a student is read- 

that the neighbor is asked to g^t it down, but I 

ing back in class and comes ° auickly to his neighbor to see 
eai-t read it” places, have him ^rn quic^y J.^^bor can, 

if he can decipher 'i^™-/hi7notes better than my mvn. 

with the comment, „ the probable outcomes. 

Conclusion. A brief summing up of the p _ gbiective 

for using the various devices. this ability “on their 

2. Greatly stimulated interes i , more skill than tlie 

own”-a practice that P^X'iees brought about 

time devoted to such prac band and shorthand class, because 

3. Increased enthusiasm for sh ‘ the increased skill they 

these things are fun to do a ^bo^iband accomplislimcnt. 

bring is an added spur to 
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There-the hard worh is overl All you have to do now is go 
back, refine your outline here and there, and write up each part 
a bit smoother and fuller Remember-write as you talk And 
don’t bother about polishing until you get it written the first 

j rpl 

Once you have it written, go back and polish and trim Then 
send it off Any editor in business education will be delighted to 
publish an article built around such actual classroom procedures 
as those And you do dozens of things like that every week of 
the world in your teaching now don’t you? You have dozens of 
things to write about 

FOR WHOM DO YOU WHITEP 
You answered this a little while ago, but check on it once more 
to be certain that you don t forget You write for someone who 
might be just starting out m teaching and who might gam some 
little bit of know how or encouragement from your experience, 
or for someone who might be getting discouraged and who might 
gam a bft from knowing that he isn’t alone with his teaching 
problem, for anyone who somehow, somewhere, might gam some- 
thing— even a small bit of pleasure, even a chuckle, or a sigh of 
commiseration from reading your article 
You are going to remember that even though everything you 
have to say may have been said before, there is probably some new 
reader who hasnt heard it before, or who didn’t see it in quite 
the same light that you did You may give him a new slant on it 
You are going to recognize that, as a professional teacher, you 
need to contribute your share of writing for these people 

You are going to realize too that professional writing is a fine 
way of sharing problems philosophy, projects, professional know 
how and perspective 

And finally, professional writing is a fine way to grow profes 
sionally-in insight and discernment, in the ability to know what 
you think, and m the abihty to express such knowledge and in- 
sight 

As a professional teacher, you are going to assume a fair share 
of the professional writing that is being done-even if you have to 
grow a bit to do it And you wiUI 
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THE MARK OF A PROFESSIONAL TEACHER 

You think the situation through , y- -How do I go 

W»gr 1.. cn.. »p w.«. 

answers like these: Tl,o.-r. nre 

Wh,j '’f" 

sLTniM« ”• '””” 

belonging. 

Reasons FOR Belonging 

1 nr\' nf a nrofessional teacher. (No 

1. You recognize that “ pj„[cssionaI teacher is expected to 

getting around that one i 

belong.) need for concerted action upon profes- 

2. You re.ilize that there is ncca 


sional problems. 


uiak w'"- 

3ms. . « distinguished profession, 

3. You believe that business c uct professional organizations. 

anditisasingular honor to belong ,vhieh 

4. You sense tliat you have through the clianncls of its or- 

can be partially discharged best throng 

ganizations. , . uniw-tliat a strong profcssiona 

5. You feel that there is strength in unit) 

organization carries '' cig * • 
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6. You know that selfishly you can benefit from such members^p 

7 You recognize that you have something of worth to contribute to 

■ such organizations and that it is your duty to contribute your 

share r 

8 You think that belonging to professional organizations is fre- 
quently an avenue for making your contributions to business edu- 
cation of far more widespread help and influence than they 
could be if you acted solely on your own 

9 You believe that memhersbip m professional organizations is one 
of the best mediums for helping you grow professionally^^ 

10 You recognize that professional memberships keep you “abreast 
of the times ‘ professionally speaking 

11 You get inspiration, enthusiasm, fine fellowship, and fun out of 
belonging 

12 You feel that you cannot get along without the publications to 
which memberships entitle you 


WJicii Do You Bcfong? The answer is easy The sooner, the 
better Right now— at the first opportunity Many state and local 
business education organizations open their doors to, and wel- 
come, student business teachers as members If you are a student 
business teacher, you make inquiries about such opportunities 
and join at the very first chance Don’t wait to be invited, if needs 
be, take the initiative If your particular state organization seems 
slow about getting around to student memberships, speak to 
some member about the possibility of student membersbps at 
possibly reduced fees for the student until he is a full fledged 
teacher 

If you are a beginning teacher, see to it that you become a 
member of your business-education organizations immediately, if 
you haven’t joined as a student teacher Don’t let one year'of 
tcacliing go by without your having joined up professionally 

To What Do Tou Belong? You go the whole way when it comes 
to belonging Y’ou join your local business-education group if 
llierc IS one (And if there isn’t one and you sense a need for one, 
why don’t you be the person to get it started?) 

The VBEA If you are connected in any way with public edu- 
cation or if you believe that the philosophy and objectives of 
the public schools are in line with your objectives and philosophy, 
you join the United Business Education Association, which is an 
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affiliated group of the National Education Association. Its publica- 
tion. the UBEA Forum, is one of the “musts” on your professional 
reading hst. The best way to get it is to belong. Memherslup is 
$3.50 and includes the price of the Forum. For $7.50, you can take 
out a “professional membership” in UBEA and receive four 
National Business Education Quarterlies and other 
helps as weU. You join your own regional groups among 
affiLted with UBEA-. such as, the business Teachem 

Association (EBTA). representing the 

Southern Business Education Association (SBEA), S 

the southern states; Mountain Plains Busmess Educat^A^socna^ 

tion (MPBEA), representing the . ^representing 

Western Business Education Association (^B ), P ° 

u.. p.oi.c Co... » 

entitles you to attend the national a g reaional 

of your own group and those of other gF0“P ■ 
membership dues are your UBEA dues or vi Midwest, 

but fa. flung in membership and . 

ness Edueation Association , .i,i„ jn NBTA entitles 

belong to both UBEA and NBTA. ‘"a^les you the 

you to attend the NBTA convention “ g |o othLvise) 

American Business Education Ymij Business Education 

and four quarterly copies of * . gg 50 a year. The 

Quarterly. Membership dues in T^^ ^^^^^ > 

yearbook alone is equal m d . , ^ j the Quarterlies 

bership fee. You svill want both the Ycarbool. 

for your professional library. . i in 

The Catholic Business Education undoubtedly 

parochial or CaUiolic schools ° ^ ,vitli^ls objectives geared 
want to belong to your information regarding this 

to your particular iiecds. Fo ters of the National 

Association, write directl) to Massachusetts Avenue, 

Catholic Education Association, I-80 Massa 

N.W., Washington 6, D.C. _ 

° • Tf vnu teach in a private 

Frivatc Business '^"ndoubtcdly belongs to the 

business school, your admmistra Lnow that you are 

Private Business Schools Association. Let bun 
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interested m receiving all the help that you can from the organi- 
zation and in contributing in any way that you can He will wel- 
come this mark of professionalism on your p^irt. 

What Do You Get Out of Belonging^ All you need do is go 
back and reread your reasons for belonging, and you will have 
the answer Although you receive m direct proportion to whatever 
you put into almost anything, this is one time when the scales 
are loaded on the receivmg end No matter how much you con- 
tribute in service, in attendance, in writing, in financial and 
moral support to your professional organizations, the values you 
receive are ahvays far m excess of what you put in, in any and 
all respects You get from your professional organizations prestige, 
a feeling of solidarity, professional growth, technical and profes- 
sional know-how, the latest professional literature, a chance 
to make your individual worth count for more, the benefit of the 
thmking and work of the leaders in the profession, inspiration, 
fellowship, satisfaction, enpyment, and fun All these you get in 
tenfold measure to what you put m Sometimes you wonder— so 
much for so little! Would you perhaps value it more if it cost you 
more, rather than take the benefits derived from your professional 
memberships as lightly and matter-of-factly as you do now^ 

Can You Afford to Belong^ In the light of the foregoing, you 
know you can t afi^ord not to belong— regardless of the cost As a 
matter of fact, the cost is relatively httle Why, you get all your 
memberships for less than most union workers pay for dues m one 
particular organization or than most other professional people 
pay for dues in any one of their professional organizations The 
office manager pays $25 a year to belong to NOMA (By the way, 
NOMA is an additional organization you probably should think 
about joining— get the administration to defray the membership 
fee on this one, perhaps ) The office manager pays about $24 a 
year to subscribe to Dartnell's Letter Service, whereas you get 
much of your professional help right m the pages of those organi- 
zation pubhcations which come free with your memberships 
You budget m the costs of your professional organization as a 
part of your professional upkeep, just as you budget in plenty for 
cleaning, pressing, and shoe repairing as a part of your personal- 
appearance upkeep Both are really professional expenses You 



your professional memberships 
cant afford to get seedy 

the way from local throug ^ eerfuHy and thankfully. Com- 

than others; but )ust Ae ^ to the 

the sheer numbers a bit. You aren’t going to be ]ust 

financial support “S „t to grow 

the ones who can always coun^ „f the conference or con- 

2. You attend ^ re (SoL members go to convenU , 
ventlon once you get mere, t jol ) 

of worth to add. ^oo keep an open and recep 

n>itdm “thfoXr'feTow’s^^^^^^^^^ j,^ts that they ^id « 

ments or praise upon jo make some one h 

weeks and months m advance del ^ 

worthwhile experience o ,. equests which co |,niza- 

6. You comply with time f L^please 

mail from the ^rgam^a an ^ ' experiences 

tion is making up a „vn experience or from . P^^ 

send in two examples from^^y^ to work at 

you know about . ( can prepare.) . jcsponsi- 

oa the very “/'and respLsibilities when "orm certain 

7. You accept jobs and certain duties or to p 

hie position asks you to “ j on them. ,f you see 

func\ions-and you f°«°';jSestions from time to hme > 

8. You make construcbv gg ^ improved. pcriodi- 

ways in which certain procedm^ to the various p 

9. You contribute articles troro 
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cals Sponsored by the organizations This is not easy, it implies that 
YOU feel you have something of worth to contribute, the^abihty to 
express it, the confidence and courage to put into writing whatever 
It IS that you are believing, promulgatmg, or trying out You have to 
be prepared to stand the attack of those who do not think as you do, 
along with receiving the plaudits of those who do— but at least you do 
think and aren’t afraid to say what it is you think If your written con 
tributions do no more than start others thinking, they have served 
some good purpose You have a professional duty to contribute 

10 You set a fine example by your membership and participation m 
your professional organizations By your very presence and enthusiasm, 
you may be mspumg some other business teacher to “go thou and 
do likewise” 

You think about that last point a httle It may be a young, 
bewildered beginning teacher who begins to emulate you and 
your professional actions unconsciously, or it may be an older, 
for*the-inoment discouraged-and disillusioned teacher who got 
that way from keeping his nose to the grindstone too steadily in- 
stead of taking tune out for the wonderful “lift” he should have 
been gettmg from membership and participation m professional 
organizations Perhaps he decided that ‘if it works for you, it 
may for me, too ” Because of your professional interest and en- 
thusiasm, he “comes along” to the next meeting (And then goes 
to the next and the next and the next under his own steam having 
gotten interested agaml) 

Far-fetched? “Horn far that httle candle throws hts heatns^’ 
Who can say? At any rate, you are going to be a bright and shining 
httle candle when it comes to professional memberships and par- 
ticipation Your beam may go a long, long way. At least you know 
you are on the right track when you belong to your professional 
organizations For a professional teacher belongs! 
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finding a work-experience job 


First of all you d^ide wheto « 

ence job. You weigh all the ‘ jhe summer-work 

against all the other things y°“ sehool; eateh up on 

toward an advanced degree 1^_^ ^ore time 

your professional reading and g or take 

(o your family; do some research; rest and relax; 

adwntage of some f®' P teaching area. There are some 
or explore some entirely differe t S^^itPities may be the 

sumXrs when any one °£ eide that this 

best thing for you to do; but . y°; rience job. there are 

mer is the one for you to get a x 

several things you do. EXPERIENCE JOB 

1. It provides ^’“^a cash. problems and conditions simi- 

2. It gives you face in how business 

;u“.:=;r» f «• - 

4 . r4“Wp“» jrr;i - • 

=- 

6. It provides a change P l„rion to your thinking 

problems. ^„^hions, and stimulation y 

7. It gives new perspectiv , 

and teaching. 
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Tlicre are overlappings in those values, of course, but each of 
those listed Ins sufficient merit on its own to warrant its inclusion 
on your list Other things being equal, they provide sufficient 
basis for your decision to get a worh-expeiience job 

Biggest Obstacles to your Securing a Job. Your biggest obstacles 
will probably be three in number 

1 You are interested only in temporary employment 

2 You may be lacking in experience— or your work experience is of 
not very recent date 

3 You are not too enthusiastic about the salary you may be offered 

The third one of these can certainly be ruled out m a hurry with 
a change of attitude on your part Salary is important— but not the 
primary consideration in your case The second should fall in line 
as soon as the third one is taken care of, but the first one may 
pose a real problem One of the biggest arguments m your favor 
in connection with this first obstacle will probably lie in your 
ability to do several things well For example, your teaching ex- 
perience has helped you meet and deal with people, to work 
without supervision, to make and execute plans, to carry projects 
through to completion Certainly it has taught you the value of 
being dependable, of not bemg a clockwatcher, and of knowing 
much about the fitness of things It has also taught you the im- 
portance of details-and of knowing when details are of major or 
minor importance AH these qualities, particularly your ability to 
discern the important from the nnamportant, and your mature 
judgment will help you do well the ordinary routine things of 
nhatever job you get They are no substitute for skill, but thev 
are certain!) a prize winning complement of plus qualities that 
may Iiclp over-rule the disadvantage of your wanting only tem- 
porary' n ork 

OBTAINING A WOnK-CXPCRWNCE JOB 

\ou list the possible ways to get a work-experience job Your 
list looks like this * 

I Get in on a n ork cxpencnce program at some university or college 
~ Stance ^ community withm driving 
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3 Got a job in the nearest big city 

— -- 

6 rrtLtaT employment burep m the city you choose 

7 Write the chamber of .tout transferring your 

I’o -p”'- » «'""® “ 

11 S'2« SnTS C—"" * 

12 Use the shoe-leather route ...tacts 

13 Write to resoit areas where you have ma 

» > p«»“- 

uersiti/. You find out about le programs, (b) 

with other teachers who „ „ your business magazines, 

There Tre certain ^cr^urs^^^^ “dd^ition to 

through one of these y” /these advantages (1) You pic 
getting a salary, you also secured for you, (3) 

up graduate credit, throughout the summer, (4) 

You have guidance and j „ and exchanging ideas with 

You have the stimulation ® m, (5) You have a fee - 

other teachers engaged m / P ^^ecause you are a part with 
mg of moral support and ^oMa Jy b ,5 .luch more 

others within such a P^g"^*®’ “d.\o Y'’" 

hkely to be in hue with or ^ed to This last is a very im- 
that of a, Ob you may secure on your 

portant advantage something hke this You e 

The pattern of such .an line up adequate and 

long in advance, so ^at the summer school starts, you 

proper mbs for the enrollees “ universit) 

^rf Urhmg and « ^ Two nights a week you 

CO ordinator visits yo 
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are enrolled m an evening semmar ,n which yon and the other 
students in the work-study program share experiences and com- 

^\ou realize that early enrollment is an absolute necessity No 
university can set up such a program of summer jobs at the las 
minute, also there is a limit to the number of individuals for 
whom lobs can be secured or the number that the co-ordmator 
can adequately supervise Possibly such a group will be limited to 
hventy or thirty, therefore, if you want to enroll in a work-ex- 
perience program, you need to get started on it early 


GeHing a Job Near Home. There are advantages to getting a 
job near home ( 1) It will mean more money in your pocket than 
if you take a job away from home The chances are that there 
will be fewer things to spend your money on In a new place, 
there are always new things to see, new things to do, new things 
to eat, and new things to buy Nor do you have any heavy finan- 
cial outlay in travel expenses to and from the location (2) This 
IS a chance to gam greater knowledge of the business and indus- 
trial area into which many of your students go After a summer 
of working m a plant or office in your own area, you will probably 
go hack to your classroom loaded with ideas of what and what 
not to stress (3) It is an opportunity to build better relationships 
with business and industry and to gain leads for future jobs for 
your students An employer will probably be more inclmed to 
lake your graduates if you yourself have been a satisfactory em- 
ployee of his 

You go about getting a job near home in exactly the same 
way you teach your boys and girls to do it-systematically, ana- 
lytically You plan a campaign, you exhaust the possibilities 

You start off, just as you tell them to do, with an analysis of your 
own job qualifications, both skill and personal What can you do? 
Where would you fit m? Are your credentials m order? If not, get 
them that way ’ 

Next, you examine the job opportunities m the selected area 
They aren’t likely to just pop out at you-though you may be that 
lucky You do all the things you just wrote down on how to get 
a work-expenence job that apply m the local situation Read the 
Help-Wanted column m the paper of your town, or whatever 
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„„by ..™ »= 

Better still, mate some inquiries v 

If you liave been working at your B E Day . yo 
numerous eontaets and leads. a lis^of tends^^^^^^^ 

assoeiates who might nee might know of 

fications during the summer . them or 

someone who does. Don’t m be 

almost nonexistent; but^ ^°*^a™naien with great care, you can 
and plan your job-getting c P ^ accrue to him 

convince some 

•• “» ”* ”” 

you are fitting them. and your community is 

If you are particularly “‘Xrnter of commerce or business- 

small, you might get the local chamb^^^ employer who 

men’s club to sponsor such a P'^^j/for office positions hires 
anticipates hiring some of your rotate from 

you for a brief period Wte ^^^minly an idea worth 
job to job every two or tlir 
thinking about. 

„ Th=re are advantages to get- 
Getting a Job Away es you a change of scenery, 

ting a job away from home. (D « S J o„mistakaWe hft just 
There’s no denying that « of the worldTliesmaU- 

to see a different section of the coun y, ^ The 

town person gets a J^hted at the free and easy 

Easterner may be get a thrill out of seeing 

living of the Southwest. i fm a new location. 

the ocean. (2) It serves as a ^ ""'"f best 

going to summer school wi an area is proba y . 

terested, getting a summer )ob m live in the r g 

way to find out whether or ”0 y ^ secure contacts 

permanently. Also it is the next best y 
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the recion You can do a little prospecting and make some side- 
tnps, including interviews and looking around on your week ends 
and evenings off from your summer job (3) It is a broadening 
ciperience In spite of the way the phrase is overworked, it really 
IS broadening to get a job in a new locality You combine some 
advantages of travel with work 

Getting a job away from home is similar to getting one at home 
in many respects You try all the tricks of the trade that you used 
at home that apply m securmg jobs at a distance, and you employ 
a few more of those techniques you listed under ‘ How to Get a 
Work-Experience Job ” 

You consult the nearest state employment bureau to see if they 
can’t 'process’ you at this end and transfer your credentials to the 
office within the area where you want to work Usually this can 
be done without much trouble 

You send shotgun’ letters Select a group of chambers of com- 
merce or a group of firms within the area (or both) and send out 
these "feeler” letters 

Distant branch offices of firms with home offices or other 


branches withm your community are likely prospects Make 
contact with the local personnel office, letting them know of your 
desire to uork in, say, the Tacoma branch, and why You will be 
surprised, perhaps, at how this technique works 
Subscribe to a daily paper of the city to which you want to go 
Study the Help Wanted columns If jobs seem very scarce, per 
haps )ou had better try another city this year 
Study the survey of salaries being paid to secretarial, steno- 
graphic, and typing help that NOMA puts out and that is usually 
published in your Business Education World-oi secure it from 
your nearest NOMA chapter A look at it will not only tell you 
which cities axe paying the higher salaries for such help, but it 
should give you a rather clear indication of where help is m de- 
mand Higher salaries are usually paid where there xs a greater 
shortage of help ® 

Contact the personnel office of a big university m the desired 
location Frequently such offices are m need of capable secretaries 
and stenographers for relief work during the summer-vacation 
period Frequently, if they have no vacancies of their own they 
know about such vacancies and can gn e you some good leads 
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Don’t neglect to canvass some of the resort areas-particularly 
resort areas where you have made some former contacts Some 
of these contacts may turn up a good suinmer job 

Don’t be too particular about the kind of S , 

honorable will be an “enriching expenence and it § 

last forever Reread Fanny McDougals 

Pav’’ in Todai/’s Secretary, June, 1954, even though it is a numoe 

old I. A M of ■<!”"“ r:L““v“«.y 

or *e camps listed in the newspaper J 

Or find out what conventions are going o ^ 

are thinking of Wnte to ^ convention You may find 
them Then write the chairman ot eacn co 

a whole summer s work this way. 

ONE FINAL CAUTION rpmernber 

Whatever job you go after any more than 

this It probably isnt gO'“g ‘ ^ to dwell on the imper 

any job is perfect, but you a ^ ^ob your very 

fections You are gomg to g of putting m a 

best efforts, and you are not goi g You are going to 

little extra effort and time for goo much as if 

try to learn everything you can a ” , ud you are going 

yo"; were gomg to be a P®— 'up to tell and 
to be alert at all times to th g Y wouldn t have 

show your classes m the a pntten a work-experience 

learned or known about if you hadnt gotten 

job yourself 
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DiLssion gives ten Jcurncnlar professional 
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rlosch. Budclt T).e Way <0 Wnte New York Harper and Brothers, 1947, 

Hcre‘’.s a book that proves that leammg to write need 3 

and unrewarding Here the HOW of wnting is presented in great detail 
with analysis, elamplc, and illustration _at every turn F°r those who say, 

“I know what I want to say, but I cant write it down, this book just 
what the doctor ordered Fun to read and work with, too 
Glass, Joseph G Hon) to Plan Meetings md Be a Successful Chairman 
New York Merlin Press, Inc , 1951, 208 p 

Chapter IV, “How to Be a Successful Chairman and the Appendix, con- 
taming mlormation on how to address various important personages, will 
be oE particular value to those who plan meetings and write the letters to 
various important personages with whom the meetings are concerned 
Gregg, F M Handbook of Farhamentary Law Boston Ginn and Company, 
1940, 112 p 

Complete, systematic, and concise presentation of rules and principles 
Explamtory notes are given m a distinct portion of the book for the 
full information of the less expenenced parliamentarian, while a syllabus 
IS provided that furnishes the etpenenced poThament'man all the informa 
lion he needs at a ready glance There is a system of thumb indexing for 
ready reference, also there are full directions for successfully conducting 
a club or class for the study of parliamentary law 
Hcgarty, Edward ] How to Run a Meeting New York Whittlesey House, 
1947, 222 p 

Down to-earth suggestions on every phase of running a meeting from 
“Plan Your Meeting,’ “Getting Speakers,' “Getting Out the Crowd,’ 
“How to Stage a Discussion Session,” to “Follo\v*Up of Your Meeting ” 
No small detail is neglected or overlooked m this ' how to do it” book 
Sponberg, Harold The Meeting WjH Come to Order East Lansing, Michi- 
gan Michigan State Unnersily BuUetm. 1954, 21 p 

The sponsor who has a meeting of his own to conduct will enjoy and 

dnfo mem'oers who study it 

to impTONc their own meetings 

Utterback, William E Decision Through Discussion New York Rinehart 
and Company, Inc , 1950, 51 p 

A manual intended for those being called upon for the first time to lead 
aduU groups numbenng from ten to tiventy five in the informal discussion 
of nuhlic questions 'Teachcis who find themselves m such situations 
could profilably read this hnef one 

Wagner, Bmicll H md Cajroll C Wd Handbook of Group Disousswn 
Boston, New \ork Houghton Mifilm Company, 1950 322 p 

^'7,'" 'll'’ conlnn, nn mdmdual discussion outline that 

miglit veil servo as an indispensable aid to individual preparation and 
S',7 rr SFOW Once having read this'book, the indi- 

vuliii Mill tave difTicultv rontnbuling to or enduring those merely 
s^uting-oir sessions, which sometimes parade nndw th. guise of 
Discussion Groups ^ 
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Welford, E H The Art of Meeting People London Thorsons Publishers 
Ltd , 1954, 85 p 

Brief, interesting, factual Includes diapters on “Public Spealcing” and 
“The Elements of Command ” Each chapter ends with an “Application 
Exercise’ m which the reader is gently but firmly cornered mto applying 
what he has just read to his own behavior or qualities 
William, L A Secondary Schools for American Youth New York American 
Book Company, 1944, 541 p 

Chapter XV, “What Are Extraclass and Extraschool Activities of Teachers 
and Students? ’ advances boldly the idea that the obligations of teachers 
are not limited to their direct responsibilities for the welfare of students 
Teachers also have extracurricular duties not directly concerned with 
classroom instruction These duties are administrative, professional, cul- 
tural, and socio civic in nature and often appear to have only remote 
or incidental relation to the act of teaching (Chapter should be required 
reading for all prospective teachers ) 



Academic contests in business educa- 
tion, 227-228 

Accommodations, hotel, for conven- 
tion, 316-318 
Admmistrator 

approval of publications class by* 
210-211 
attitude of 

toward field trips, 235, 236 
toward fund raising activities, 
270-272 
role of, 11-12 

selling of business department to, 
256-258 

values in extracurricular activities 

to, 7 » f , 

Adolescent psychology, need to 
knowledge of, 10 
“Adverbs,” 60^1 
Advertising 

in school paper, 207 
yearbook, 198-199 
Agenda 

outline of, 297 
tentative, building of, 293 
Aids 

successful, professiotnl writing on, 
329 

Msual (see Visual aids) 

Amending of motions, 300 
American Business Education {Jttar 
tcrltj, 341 ^ 

American Business education irar- 


bookf 311 

American Education 


^^'cck. 279-289 


actiMtics for, 280-281 

co*opcrati\c program 
clubs 2b0 

radio or program 


w ith local 
, 2S0 


American Education Week 
(Continued) 
reunion, 280 
visitations, 280-281 
assembly program for, 286-288 
bulletin boards, use of, m, 2S-- 
286 

dressing up for, 281-283 
purpose of, 279 

refreshments for, 281--82 
sharing of contribution ‘o- 
statistics, presentation of. In, 2Bo- 
286 

theme for, 279-280 
American Yearbook Company, 183 
Annual (see Yearbook) 

“Are Your Telephone TaCo Ter 

nfie-or Tcrpf>ing? 113-1-3 
Antlimetic contest, ^5 

AsSbly^FOgf”"' 

for^*^ricrican Education Week, 
286-283 

m'seU business department, 2o0- 

253 

m?an‘;"7s‘’|n;;.us.ness de-- 

A,i.og.pmP-r«"-' 

Awaris assembb procmm 219 


5j,„|. biillrtlil lio-lld 


357 
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Balsley, Irol Whitmore, 332 
Bind, high school, fundraising ac- 
tivities of, 278 
Barlow, Howard, 113 
Basic texts for publications class, 211 
‘Beginning Typewriting Is Fun,” 
100-103 

Bell Telephone Company, 152, 245 
Belter Business Letter Contest, 225 
Blackbo ird, use of, in teleMsion pro- 
grams, 157-158, 160. 161-162 
Blanlenbetg Photographers, 184 
Bleed illustration, 197 
Bloodmobile, help of typists m, 167, 
218 

Booby traps, constitutional 38-39 
Boohleeping contests, 227-228 
"Boss Wants to Know, The,” 83- 
91 

Bridge tallies, selling of, 277-278 
Bristol Myers Company, 245 
Budget 

convention, establishment of, 316 
school paper, 206-207 
yearbook, 188 
Bulletin boards, use of 
in American Education Week, 
282-286 
contest on, 245 
professional writing on, 332 
in starting club, 29 
Business clubs, 17-75 
by laws of, 35-37 (Sec also Con- 
stitutions) 

classifications of, 18-20 

by function or purpose, 18-19 
by membership, 19 
by organization, 19-20 
by size, 19 

constitutions of (sec Constitu- 
tions) 

FBLA, 19-22 

collegiate chapters of, 21-22 
functions of, 18 

national, contests sponsored by, 
228 

Pi Gamma Nu, 19 
Pi Omega Pi, 19, 22-23 
procedures for starting of, 24-30 
democratic plannmg, 26-27 


Business clubs {Conttnued) 
initiative, taking of 
by students, 25-26 
by teacher, 28-30 
objectives, statement of, 24-26 
organization meeting, 27-30 
petition, drawing up of, 28 
programs of {see Club programs) 
sponsors of, role of, 31-34 
Business department, selling of, 243- 
258 

to other schools, 253 
to other students within school, 
249-253 

assembly program for, 250-253 
methods of, 249 
to outsiders, 254-258 
administrator, 256-258 
businessmen, 255-256 
patents, 255 

to prospective students, methods 
of 243-249 

audience participation day, 
245-246 

bigh school visitation day, 245 
orientation programs, 246-249 
special favors, 245 
Business education, academic con- 
tests m, 227-228 

Business Education Club of M S U , 
constitution of, 47-50 
Business Education Council, 170, 
171, 256 

Business Education World, 350 
BusinesS'lndnstry Educatron Dav, 
170-171 

Business manager, yearbook duties 
of. 191 

Business meetings (see Meetings) 
Business teacher (see Teacher) 
Businessmen 

00 operation of, m Parent’s Night, 
261-262 

interest of, in business clubs, 56 
selling of business department to, 
255-256 

Buymanship, demonstration on, 

266 

By laws. 35-37 (See also Constitu- 
tions) 
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Cadet system, 50-51 
Calendar of events, 54, 191, 193- 
194 (See also Yearbook) 

Camera copy, 198 

Car wash day and fund raising, 27o- 
277 

Card addressing service and fund 
raising, 275-276 
Career carnival, 168-169 
Career choice meeting, 70 
Career Guide, 72 
Carnival, career, 168-169 
Catholic Business Education Asso 
ciation, 341 

Catholic School Editor, 183 
Catholic School Press Association, 
183 

Censorship of school paper, 206 
Cham feeding of envelopes, demon- 
stration of, 264 
Chairman 

convention (sec Convention pro- 
cedures) ^ , 

of meeting {see Meetings, tech- 
niques in running of) 
program, duties of, 305-309 ( ^ 
also Club programs) 
follow up, 308-309 
preliminary, 305 - 

Character traits, development ot, / 
Christmas gift-wrappmg service an 
fund raising, 275-276 
Church Lithograph Company, ^ 
City, convention, selection of, 

312 

Club programs, 52-75 
career choice meeting, 70 
convention grab bag, 73 
job getting, 71 
planning of, 52-57 

long ranee, 73-74 
suggestions from outsiders » 

professional writing on, 
sclf*impro\emcnt meeting^ 
sources of materials for, 5o 
suggestions for, 58-75 
"Adverbs,” 60-61 


dub programs (Continued) 

"Artist’s Relay,” 64-65 
"Diversified Occupations Roll 
Call,” 69 

"How Do You Like Your Neigh- 
bor!^ ’68 „ 

"Joke Match-One-Line Punch, 
69-70 

"Machines IQ,” 62-63 
"Magnetism Relay,” 69 
mathematical recreations, 6&-68 
"Office Alphabet,” 61-62 
"Rhythm Fun,’ 58-60 
"Silly Quickie,” 69 ,, 

"Wits Sharpener Quickie, 63- 

64 , , V 

Clubs (See also Business clubs) 
functions of, 17-18 

^"^^contests sponsored by, 228 
use of, m American Education 

Week, 280 

Collating of materials, demonstration 
of, 263-264 

College, work experience job m, 

347-348 . 21-22 

tion, 182 

toward field tnp, . 233 
sdbng of business deportment to, 

valuef in "extrncumcubr activities 

Commumjioopt™^"- orcas of. 
Career 

“"ern fo'mcn'surement of. 1C7- 

cmploj-mcnt bureau, 171 
exhibits 

machines. 170-m 


macmni.:*, 

sidevMlb. 

jouth 07 s 

fund raising netiMfes -<» 
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Community co operation 
{Continued) 
hobby show, 171-173 
Junior Achievers, 175 
program planning, 56 
public opinion polls, 176 
student participation in, 163 
surveys, 175-177 
Conference technique, 293-294 
dangers in, 295 
Confidence, need for, 10 
Constitutional booby traps, 3&-39 
Constitutions 35-51 

of Business Education Club of 
M S U , 47-50 
by-laws and, 35-37 
divisions of 37 

local, for FBLA chapter, 43-47 
national, of Pi Omega Pi 40-43 
Consumer surveys, community, 176 
Contests 225-232 
academic, m business education, 
227-228 
arithmetic, 245 
Better Business Letter, 225 
bookkeeping. 227-228 
bulletin-board, 245 
club sponsored, 228 
community sponsored, 223-229 
for Gregg Awards, 225 
help in starting of, 230-231 
information sources for, 229-230 
kinds of, 227-229 
longhand-versus shorthand, 245 
as means to an end, 231 
package-wrapping, 245-246 
principles for judging merits of 
226-227 

shorthand, 227-228, 245 
transcription, 227-228 

S ing, 227-228 
lies m, 225-226 
yearbook -staff, 188-190 
Contributions 

school paper, improvement of, 
219-220 

to yearbook, improvement of, 194- 
196 

Convention grab bag program, 73 
Convention procedures, 310-321 


INDEX 

Convention procedures (Continued) 
commandments for, 310-311 
fqllovv up, 319-321 

evaluation of convention, 319- 
320 

exhibitors, thanking of, 520 
handbook, writing of, 320-321 
preliminary, 311-319 

budget, establishment of, 316 
chairman, duties of, 313 
city, selection of, 311-512 
early arrival, 319 
entertainment, arranging for, 
315-316 

exhibit space, selling of, 313 
financial affairs, handling of, 
315-314 

hotel accommodations, 316-318 
keeping m touch, 318 
local responsibility, delegation 
of, 515-516 

nominating committee, appomt- 
ment of, 318-319 
program, pnntmg of, 314 
speakers, securing of, 314-315 
theme, selection of, 316 
Costumes for plays and skits, 77, 
148-149 

Counseling, need for knowledge of 
principles of, 10 
Courtesy, telephone 
play on, 113-123 
skits on, suggestions for, 152-153 
Courtesy work week as fund raising 

Cumcular activities, stages in devel- 
opment of, 1 

Cumculum enriching matenals, pro- 
fessional writing on, 332 

D 

Dads-Night Hobby Show, 171-172 
Dartnell’s Letter Service, 342 
Davidson, Harry A , 38 
Decorations, selling of, 277-278 
Democratic planning of business 
club, 26-27 

Development of student leadership, 
50-51 ^ 
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Development of student leadership 
(Continued) 

work on school paper as means of, 
205 

Devices, successful professional 
writing on, 329 

Dialogue of skits, naturalness of, 

149 

Dick Company, A B , 185 ^ 

Diversified Occupations Roll Call, 
69 

‘Do’s and Don’ts for the Prom, 
103-113 

Dummy, yearbook, 196-197 


East Lansing, fund-raising activities 
in, 278 

Eastern Business Teachers Associa- 
tion, 341 . 

Eaton-Cunningham Company, lo4 
Editor-m-chieL yearbook, duties ot, 
191 , 

Editorial pohey for school paper, ae- 
fining of, 202 

Educattonal Index, 175, 183 
Educational philosophy 

changes in, effect of, on extracur- 
ncular activities, 1 
crystallization of, by admmistrator, 

as pnnciple for founding of extra- 
class activities, 4 

Electronic machines, profcssiona 
witing on, 331 
Employer interviews, 71 
Emplo) ment-bureau activities, com- 
munity, 171 

Enlcrlainmcnt, convention, amng 
mg for, 315-316 

Em elopes, chain feeding of, demon 
slntion of, 26-1 . 

Established practice, professional 
^^Tltlng on question concerning. 

Exhibit space, conxcnlion, selling o * 
313 

Exhibitors, con\ention, tlnnking of, 
320 


Exhibits 

machines, 170-171 
sidewalk, 174-175 
youth talent, 173-174 
Expenses, field trip, defra>ing of, 
237-238 

Extracurricular activities, 1-J6 

balance m, maintenance of, 13-15 
differences created b) , 3-4 
effect of changes m educational 
psychology on, 1 
increasing prominence of, 1 
principles for founding of, 4-5 
prospective business teacher and, 
1-4 

role of odministritor in, 11-12 
role of teacher in, 8-11, 31-3- 
values in, 5-8 
to student, 6-7 
to teachers administration, 
school, community, 7-S 


Failures, professional isTiling on, 
330-331 

™B^toBufinoss Letter Contest in, 
chapter of, “liMi 

FDLA fowm.ZO.iT 

*’35 ^36 

3nn«tlub,.s'asniuhuinfor, 

f nas *’39 

phnnmC of. -35 - 

cnthiiiniiin be <■ - , 

jtiiclent pbnnini: 
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Field trips [Continued) 

teacher training, lack of, 235 
transportation, 237-238 
worthwhile goals, 238 
reasons for, 233-234 
teacher check list for, 239-240 
types of, 234 

Films, use of, m television programs, 
162-163 

Financial affairs, convention, han- 
dling of, 313-314 
Financing 

of field trips, 237-238 
of school paper, 206-207 
of yearbook 188 

Flannel board, use of, in television 
programs, 161-162 
Function or purpose, clissificntion 
of business clubs by, 18-19 
Fund raising activities, 269-278 
aid of community in, 278 
administrator and, 270-272 
caution use of, in, 269-270 
criteria for measurement of, 272- 
273 

ideas for, 273-278 
car-wash day, 276-277 
card-addtessmg service, 275- 

276 

gift wrapping service, 275-276 
mimeograph service and letter 
bureau, 275 
odd job painting, 278 
One-Doliar-Capital Investment- 
plus Profit-Made Drive, 

277 

party favors, bridge tallies, 
decorations, 277-278 
professional writing on, 332 
suppers, 274-275 
work week, 275 

Future Business Leaders of America 
{see FBLA) 

G 

Gift wrapping service and fund rais- 
ing, 275-276 

Grab-bag program, convention, 73 
Graham Dr Jessie, 329 


INDEX 

Grammar, school paper, improve- 
ment of, 221-224 
Green, Harold H , 332 
Greensburg High School FBLA 
Chapter, constitution and by- 
laws of, 43-47 
Gregg Awards, 225 
Gnggsville High School Reporter, 
202 

Gwidawce, weed Cor kuowkdge of 
principles of, 10 
Guy, Hollis, 21 

H 

Handbook, convention, WTiting of, 
320-321 

Heads, school paper, development of 
ability to vvnle, 215 
High school bind, fund-raising 
activities of, 278 
High school visitation day, 244 
Hobbies, professional writing on, 
332 

Hobby show, 171-173 
Hotel accommodations, convention, 
316-318 

‘How Do You Like Your Neigh- 
bor? ' 68 

How Nearly a Perfect Secretary 
Are You? 245 

Human interest stones in school 
paper, 214-215 
Human relations 
good, development of^ 7 
radio and television programs for 
fostenng of, 162 

school paper work as experience 
in, 205-206 
Humor m skits, 150 

I 

I Louc Lvtcij, 150 

Incidental motion, definition of, 298 
Insertion of rush telegram into type- 
writer, demonstration of, 264 
Instruction, television as means of 
(see Radio and television pro- 
grams) 
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Intercollegiate Press, 184 
Interdepartmental co operation, 

249 

Interests, special, professional writ- 
ing on, 332 

Interviews, employer, 71 


Job getting programs, 71 
“Joke Match-One-Line Punch,” 69- 
70 

Junior Achievers, 175 

K 

Key positions, yearbook, 190, 191 


Lansing, Michigan, youth talent ex- 
hibits in, 173-174 
Layout, yearbook, 197-198 
Leadership, student, development or, 
50-51 

work on school paper as means 
of, 205 

Letter bureau as fund raising proj- 
ect, 275 

Letterpress process book, 184 
Linot^e setting, 203 
Local chapter of FBLA constitution 
and by laws for, 43-47 
Local clubs 

contests sponsored by, 228 
use of, in Amencan Education 
Week, 280 

Local responsibility for convention, 
delegation of, 315-316 

Longhand-versus-shorthand contest, 

245 

“Lord’s Acre” plan, adaptation of, 
277 

M 

MacArthur, General Douglas, 331 
McDougal, Fanny, 351 
Machines, professional writing on 
331 


Machines exhibits, 169-170 
on Parent’s Night, 262-263 
“Machines IQ,’ 62-63 
“Magnetism Relay,” 69 
Main motion, definition of, 298 
Making Friends by Telephone, 245 

Mathematical recreations, 66-68 
MBEA, convention planning by, 
311-318 , 

Meeting Will Come to Order, The, 
297 
Meetings 

career-choice, 70 
organization, 27-30 
publicity for, 293 
self improvement, 71-73 
techniques m running of 291-304 
agenda, building of, 293 
conference, 293-294 
dangers m, 295 
motions, 297-302 
amending of, 300 
to reconsider, 300-301 
table of, 303 
types of, 298 
orte of business. 
parliamentary procedure, 298- 
‘ 297 

preliminary, 291-2® 

L, SIX plan. ^ 

summarization, 303 3U4 

of business clubs by, 
u, professional organizations (see 

"professional membership) 
Michigan BeU Telephone Company. 

of, 47—50 lOQ 
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Mimeographed paper, 203 
Mistakes, professional witing on, 
330-331 

Money-making ideas (sse Fund-rais- 
ing activities) 

Morgan, Joy Elmer, 288 
Motions, 297-302 
amending of, 300 
to reconsider, 300-301 
table of, 303 
types of, 298 

Mountain Flams Business Education 
Association, 341 
Myers and Company, Inc , 184 

K 

National Association of Journalism 
Directors, 183 

National business clubs, contests 
sponsored by, 228 

National Business Education Asso- 
ciation, 341 

National Catholic Education Asso- 
ciation, 341 

National Constitution of Pi Omega 
Pi. 40-43 

National press associations, 181-183 
National Scholastic Press Association 
182 

National Teachers Association, 340- 
341 

NBTA, 341 
NEA Journal, 280 
News Letter, The, 313, 314 
NOMA, 342, 350 
contests sponsored by, 228 
Nominating committee, convention, 
appointment of, 318-319 
Nose for nevi's, development of, 216 

0 

Odd job painting as fund raismg 
project, 278 

' Office Alphabet,” 61-62 
Officers, cadet system of, 50-51 
Offset-process book, 184-185, 198 
One Dollar-Capital-Investment plus 
Profit Made Drive, 277 


"One Simple Formula,” 91-93 
Organization, classification of busi 
ness clubs by, 19-20 
Organization meeting, club, 27-30 
Organizations, professional {see Pro- 
fessional membership) 
Onentation programs, 24G-249 
Our ^^iss Brooks, 150 
Ozsic end Harriet, 150 

P 

Package-wrapping contest, 245-246 
Painting, odd-job, as fund raising 
project, 277 

Pancake supper as fund-raising 
activity, 274-275 

Paper dots, demonstration on pick- 
ing up of, 265 
Parent's Night, 259-268 

audience participation m, 266- 
267 

check lists for 
parents, 267 
teachers, 259-260 
CO operation of businessmen in, 
261-262 

demonstrations for, 263-266 
buymanship, 266 
collating of maternls, 263-264 
paper dots, picking up of, 265 
salesmanship, 266 
school paper, 263 
secretarial practice, 266 
shorthand, 265-266 
^ewnter 

chain feeding of envelopes m, 
264 

inserting rush telegram into, 
264-265 

far reaching effects of, 268 
machines exhibit on, 262-263 
purposes of, 260-261 
refreshments for, 267-268 
Parents, selling of business depart- 
ment to, 255 

Parliamentary procedure (see Meet- 
mgs, techniques m running of) 
Party favors, selling of, 277-278 
Peck, Gladys, 332 
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Pending motion, definition of, 298 
Personality traits, development oi, 7 
Petition, club, drawing up ot, 28 
Phillips, Don, 294 

Photo-annual, 186-187 (See aUo 
Yearbook) 

Pi Gamma Nu, 19 
Pi Omega Pi, 19-20, 22-23 
national constitution ot, 40 
Picture schedule, yearbook, 199 
Plays, 77-147 (See also Skits) 

“Are Your Telephone T“Ct'c^er- 
rific-or Terrifying? 11^124 
“Beginning Typewriting Is Fun, 
100-103 „ 

“Boss Wants to Know, The, 

91 

costuming for, 77 , „ „ ” 

"Do’s and Don’ts for the Prom, 
103-113 

“One Simple Formula,’ 91-93 
rehearsals for, 78 
scenery for, 77-78 , 

“School Business Is Everybody s 
Business,” 123-131 » 

“Secretary’s Sixth Sense, The, 
138-147 

“So You Want to Get a Job? 131 
138 , „ ..70 

"Take a Secretarial Course, 78 

“You^Get Your 

When You Buy a Business 

Education,” 93-100 
Polls, public-opinion, 176 
Practice, established, professional 
writing on question concerning, 

329 . TCI 183 

Press associations, national, 

Private Business Schools Associatio , 

341-342 ^ ^ 

Privileged motion, definition 

Professional membership, 339-344 
ability to afford, 342-343 
benefits of, 342 , «r,tion 

in Catholic Business EducaU 
Association, 341 
m NBTA, 341 
in NOMA, 342 


Professional membership {Continued ) 
in Private Business Schools Asso- 
ciation, 341-342 
reasons for, 339-340 
responsibilities of, 343-344 
right time for, 340 
in UBEA, 340-341 

Professional organizations {see Pro 
fessional membership) 
Professional writing, 322-338 
arguments "§““^-326 
arguments for, 326-329 
informal style of, 333-338 
outline for, 334-337 
personal attitude toward, 322 
sub)ects for, 329-332 

b“w isplays, 332 

futeffi -ohmg materrals, 
332 

failures, 330-331 
fund raising ideas, 332 
hobbies, 332 

machines, 881 

mistakes, 330-331 

s;“.='.’=a“sg.d 

projects, 329 

follow-up, 
preliminary, 305 

Programs phj-s. Skits) 

““Aenoan Educion Week, 
286-288 

r^^ll bimncss department, 
250-253 , 

club (sec Club programs) 
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Program chairman (Continued) 
orientation, 246-249 
radio and television (see Radio 
and television programs) 
Projects, research professional wnl- 
ing on, 329-330 

Prospective business teacher and 
extracurricular activities, 1-4 
Psychology, adolescent, need for 
knowledge of, 10 

PTA, help of, in Dad’s Night Hobby 
Show, 171-172 

Public opinion polls, community, 
176 

Public relations 

CO operative club program plan- 
ning as medium of, 56 
professional writing on, 332 
school paper as medium of, 201, 
207, 218 

Publications class, 210-213 
basic texts for 211 
teaching of, 211-213 
Publicity for meetings 293 
Publishers, yearbook, 183-184 
Purpose or function, classification of 
business clubs by, 18-19 

Quarterlies National Business Edu- 
cation 341 

Quill and Scroll, 182-183 

R 

Radio and television programs 154- 
163 (See also Plays, Slats) 
for American Education Week 
280 

factors in selection of, 160 
films, use of, m, 162-163 
flannel board use of, m, 161-162 
human relations, 162 
opportunities in, 154-155 
outline for, 157-159 
planning of, 156-159 
rehearsals for, 160-161 
rights versus-wrongs, 162 


Radio and television program 
(Continued) 

for shorthand instruction, 159- 
160, 161 

sources of information on, 155-156 
for typewriting instraction, 161 
visual aids, use of, m, 157-158, 
160, 161-162 

Reader participation interest stunts 
in school paper, 216-217 
Ready-made features in school 
paper, caution in use of, 217 
Recreabonal activities, club (sec 
Club programs) 

Refreshments 

for American Education Week, 
281-282 

for Parent’s Night, 267-268 
for yearbook work session, 199 
Rehearsals 

for plays .and skits, 78, 148 
for television programs, 160-161 
Renewal motion, definition of, 298 
Research projects, professional writ- 
ing on, 329-330 

Reumon, use of, in Amenean Educa 
tion Week, 280 
“Rhythm Fun," 58-60 
Robert’s Rules of Order, 42, 60 
Rush telegram, insertion of, into t)'pe 
writer, demonstration of, 264- 

265 

S 

Salesmanship, demonstration on, 

266 

Scenery for plays and skits. 77-78, 
148-149 

Scholastic Editor, 182, 183 
School, values m extracurricular 
activities to, 7-8 

“School Business Is Everybody’s 
Business,’ 123-131 
School paper, 201-224 
advertising m, 207 
budget for, 206-207 
censorship of, 206 
demonstratmii of, on Parent’s 
Night, 263 
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School paper (Continued) 

editorial policy for, defining of, 

202 

evaluation sessions on, 212, 224 
as experience in human relations, 
205-206 

financing of, 206-207 
future events, writing of, for, 219 
good, functions of, 202 
heads m, development of ability 
to write, 215 

human interest stones in 214-215 
media for publication of, 202-203 
factors in selection of, 203-204 
Linotype, 203 
mimeographing, 203 
as medium of pubhc relations, 201, 
207. 218 

names as news in, 213-214 
nose for news in, development of, 
216 

old news beat, avoidance of, in, 
218-219 

problems involved in, 208-224 
stale news, 213-219 
student contributions, improve- 
ment of, 219-220 
sufficient time, 209-213 
Witing, spelling, grammar, im- 
provement of, 221-224 
professional writing on, 332 
publications class for, 210-213 
basic texts for, 211 
teaching of, 211-213 
reader-participation interest stunts 
in, 210-217 

ready-made features in, caution 
m use of, 217 

service features in, 217-218 
services of, to student, 201-202 
sponsor of 
new, helps for, 208 
(juahties of, 207-208 
responsibility of, 201 
staff of 

educational values to, 201-20G 
selection of, 206 
subscriptions to, 207 
School Press Rcvicio, 182 


Secretarial-practice demonstration, 
266 

Secretarial science skits, suggestions 
for, 152-153 

“Secretary’s Sixth Sense, The,” 138- 
147 

Self-improvement meetings, 71-73 

Semco Company, 184 

Senior Scholastic, 73 

Service clubs, contests sponsored by, 
228 

Service features in school paper, 
217-218 

Service letters for mimeograph 


squad, 249 
Shannon, J R , 1 
Shaw, Herbert, 113 
Shorthand 

contests in, 227-228, 245 

demonstration of, 26^266 

Gregg Awards in, 225 
jnslruction in, television as means 
of, 159-160, 161 

Shorthand outlines, professional 
writing on, 334-338 
Sidewalk exhibit, 174-175 
“Silly Quickie, ' 69 
Six, six plan, 294-295 
Size, classification of business clubs 

Skils.^148-153 (Sec aho Fh>’s) 

audience technique in presenn- 

tion of, 149-150 

costumes and secnery for, 148-149 

dnlogue of, mtuniness of, 1 U 
essentials of, 148-151 
fitness of, 148 
humor in, 150 

lor Farenfs Night, 203-MG 

possibilities in, alertness to, 151 
rehearsals for, 1“*® ,,3 

secretarial science, 1^- 
to sell business department, - 

253 

Simphcit) in, US 

specific, ideas f'”'- 13"-! )3 

telephone cniirjcss, !- 

“Shde, Kcllj, Slide, GS-C9 
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“So You Want to Get a ]ob?” 131- 
138 

Southern Business Education Asso 
ciation, 341 

Speakers, convention, securing of, 
314-315 

Special interests, professional wnt 
mg on, 332 

Sponberg, Harold, 297 

Sponsorship, areas of, 2 

Staffs, publications (see School 
paper, Yearbook) 

Stale news, school paper, problem 
of, 213-219 

Statistics, presentation of, in Amen- 
can Edncation Week, 235-2&6 

Student Employment Service, Com- 
munity, 171 

Student leadership, development of, 
50-51 


Teadier (Continued) 

prospective, and extracurricular 
activities, 1-4 
role of, 8-11, 31-32 

sponsorship by, areas of, 2 
values in extracurricular activities 

to, 7-8 

Teen-agers, need for sympathetic at- 
titude toward, 10 
Teen Topics, 73 

Telegram, insertion of, into type- 
writer, demonstration of, 264- 
265 

Telephone courtesy 
play on, 113-123 
sluts on, suggestions for, 152-153 
Television programs (see Radio and 
television programs) 

Texts, basic, for publications class, 
211 


work on school paper as means of, 
205 

Students 

contributions of, to school paper, 
improvement of, 219-220 
participation of 

m community activities, 169 
m starting efub, 25-26 
planning by 

for field trip lack of, 238 
m starting club, 26-27 
values m extracurricular activities 
to, 6-7 

Subscriptions, school paper, 207 
Subsidiary motion, definition of, 298 
Successful aids, devices, and proj- 
ects, professional wnhne on 
329 

Suppers as fund raising activity 
274-275 

Surveys, community, 175-177 
Sympathetic attitude toward teen 
agers, need for, 10 


Tlieraes, selection of 
for American Education Week, 
279-280 
convention, 316 

Three dimensional visual aids, 284 
Thrift, bulletin-board exhibit on, 284 
Today’s Secretarij, 351 
Transcription contests, 227-228 
Transportation, Beld-tiip, problems 
m, 237-238 
Trent, Michael, 52 
Typewriter, demonstrations with 
chain feeding of envelopes, 264 
insertion of rush telegram, 264 
265 

Typewriting instruction, television as 
means of, 161 
Typing contests, 227-228 
Typists help of m Bloodmobile, l67, 
21R 

U 


T 

“Take a Secretarial Course,” 78-83 
Teacher 

initative of, m starting club, 28-30 


UBEA, 340-341 
UBEA Forum, 29, 341 
University, work experience lob m, 
347-348 

University Supply and Equipment 
Company, 184 
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Vaaler, Hulda, 23 
‘ Vacation with Double Pay, 351 
Values in extracurricular activities, 

5-8 

to student, 6-7 

to teacher, administrator, school, 
and community, 7-8 
Visitors and American Educabon 
Week, 280-281 
Visual aids, use of 

blackboard, 157-158, 160, 161- 
162 

bulletin boards 

in American Education Week, 
282-286 
contest on, 245 
professional writing on, 332 
in starting club, 29 
flannel board, 161-162 
in television programs, 157-158, 
160, 161-162 
three dimensional, 284 


Walsworlh Brothers, 184 
Western Business Education Asso- 
ciation, 341 

Winger, Fred, 332 ,, 

‘ Wits Sharpener Quickie, 63 
Work-experience job, 345-353 
advantages of, 345-346 
securing of, 346-351 

away from home, 349-351 
in college or university, 84 
348 

near home, 348-349 
obstacles to, 346 

Work week as fund-raising project, 
275 

professional {see Professional 
writing) £ 

school paper, improvement » 

221-224 

yearbook, improvement ot, 1 

196 


Yearbook, 54, 178-200 
advertising m, 198-199 
bleed illustrations in, 197 
budget for, 188 

business manager of, duties ot, 
191 

calendar of events for, 54, 191, 
193-194 

camera copy ot, 198 
check list for production ot, 192- 
193 

do’s and don’ts for, 200 
dummy of, 196-197 
editor-in chief of, duties of, 191 
financing of, 188 
good, marks of, 195-196 
key positions on, 190, 191 
layout of, 197-198 
picture schedule for, 109 
poor, marks of, 196 
OTblications class for, 210-213 
basic texts for, 211 
teaching ot, 211-213 
quality of, improvement ot. Isa 
196 

reasons for, 179 ion- 

sources of information on, 180- 

184 

*‘frgfn.zat.on and size of. 190- 
192 

refreshments tor, 199 
selection of. 188-190 

lerminology of production of, 197 

198 


types of, 184-187 

factors in selection of. 187 

1R4 

letterpress process 184^ 

mimeographed, ^ 

offset proces , 184 1®, 
photo atinuil, „4 

Yearbook •kvorlb When 



